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: TiNTUEE to dedicate to your Excellency this course df 
^res on Literature, in their present improved with. 
%gs of profound veneration. It were no sHglu': grati*' 
Ln to know that the picture it gives of the intelieetuai' 
pes of the most remarkable European nations, possessed 
gerest in your eyes. I might then venture to hope 
. bad accomplished some portion at least u,’my design. 

> has been my special wish to assist in filling up tbe great 
I which still severs the literary w^brld and man's intel- 
|i life from practical reality, and to exhibit the momen- 
infiuence of a nation’s inteilectual culture o\i the course 
liveml progress and the fate of Empires.^ If not 
rd;he learned and the ordinary friends of literature, 
lose also who are called to direct this progress, were 
id to approve and take an interest in my representa- 
|l should require no better proof that my attempt 
lot entirely failed. With this feeling, then, it is very . 
ling to me* to have received your Excellency’s permis- 
b dedicate my present Tolume to you ; and I derive 
bnai pleasure from the oppor^uijity thereby afforded ^ 
‘recording those sentiments Cf 'respect^ and grateM 
^ •wbieli will never cease to be entertained for your 
acy by your most obedient humble servantj;^ . 

1815. ff EBEnEEIOKScaififW,x 




PREFACE. 


“ The works of the brothers Schlegel, as far as it is pro- 
posed to translate them for the Standard Library, are com 
pleted by the present yolume, which comprises perhaps |he 
most masterly, either of their joint or separate productions. 
Indeed it has been currently recognized in Germany as 
great national possession.’’ The literary public have 
become familiar with the substance of these celebrated Lec- 
tures, by the pleasing though rather free abridgment of 
them, attributed to the late Mr. Lockhart, which has gone 
through several editions both in England and America. 
The publisher had long entertained the intention of adding 
the work to his series, jn a complete and unabridged fami, 
but while there was a substitute of any kind in the market 
he saw no reason for haste. The time having at Jengtli 
arrived when it seemed to him that publication ought to 
h*a no longer delayed, be engaged for a translation with a 
geutleman whom, though unti-ied, he believed to he perfectly 
«*ompetent. But when the first sheets came from the 
printer he found them so unsatisfactory that, after revising 
a considerable portion himself, he placed the remainder 
"in th^ hands of one of his most cafafwl coadjutors. There 
are therefore three translators concerned ^in the present 
volume, upon one of whom at least the |3ubiic have bCTen 
a^ustomed to rely. 

It must be conceded^that it is by no means an easy task 
to transfuse the rich and poetical style ef Seblegel into its 
e<iuivalent in English^ but it is a rule with the publisher 
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never to have any tiling omitted or slurred over on account 
of its difEculty. In the previous translation there are many 
omissions, including much of SchlegeFs religious feeling, 
•which, as he tells us in his preface (never before^ translated), 
is meant to be a distinguishing feature of his book— this, no 
doubt, is an injustice to the author. 

It is a curious fact that neither the German original, in 
any of its numerous editions, nor the English or French 
translations, are accompanied by an Index, which in a His' 
tory of Literature seems most especially required : in the 
present edition this deficiency is supplied. 

Schlegel’s work, on its first complete publication in Ger- 
many, was dedicated to that eminent statesman, JPrinee 
Ilettemich, then in the zenith of his distinguished career, — 
it is now on its first complete publication in England, after a 
lapse of forty-five years, again dedicated to him, while he is 
still happily in the full vigour of his mental capacity ; and 
that, as the cycle of events has willed it, by the son of one 
who was his companion and schoolfellow threescore and 
tei> years ago. 

' Hemy G-. Bohn. 


February, IS5S« 
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TO THE EIEST EDITION OE 1815. 


Twe^^'ty years have now elapsed since the appearance of 
mj first efforts in reviewing the literature and genius of 
Greece. Although the youthful enthusiasm pervading those 
efibrts could not completely realize the proposed aim in 
every direction, yet, upon the wdiole, the undertaking was 
not unfavourably received : having gradually met with in^dul- 
geiice, and even encouraging approval, at the hands of the 
ablest judges, owing probably to the sincerity of my^ 
endeavours. 

After thus passing several years in seclusioDxdevoted 
wholly to the study of ancient literature, I no sooner laid 
my first attempt before the public than I was stimulated by 
its success and the powerful excitement of the age, to direct 
my enquiries to modern literature : this was efiected partly 
in conjunction with my brother A. W. Schlegei and 
partly alone, after my own method. Eut my system 
of thought differed so widely from prevalent standards* that 
the undertaking, although not altogether wnth-^jut results, in 
reference to the very marked influence it exercised, was calcu- 
lated to excite opposition and censure rather than to enlist 
^iriencfs. 

Aieanwhile, external effects could never long interrupt 
the progress of my private investigations, inasmuch as tbe 
satisfaction of my own literary curiosity at all times con- 
stituted the primary object of my pursuits, and wuis of 
more consequence in my eyes than mere literary renown. 
This yearning after knowledge naturally led me to Oriental 
languages and the less familiar dom^afas of Indian literature, 
at a time of life generally considered tg^o advanced to admit 
of tjie commencement of fresh studies. Tife first-fruits of 
these investigations were submitted to my contemporaries, 
some six years ago, .In my Treatise on the Language and 
Philosophy of India.’^ 

* Published in Schlegefs Aesthetic Works. Boha, 1849, 6d» 

# * * ® 
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During all these Taried literary occupatioifs, Mediaeval 
Art, and more especiaUy old G-erman poetry, language^ and 
history, strongly attracted my attention and regard. Though 
commenced at an earlier period, this particular d^artment of 
enquiry was chiefly pursued during the twelve years that hive 
elapsed since 181)2. 'Whatever, in its various branches, ap- 
peared to me especially remarkable, or not generally known, 
I have touched upon as occasion served : other materials 
are before me, and partly prepared, but not yet at sufficient 
maturity to be published. 

Thus it has happened that my labours in the domains of 
literature, devoted chiefly to the history of poetic art and 
criticism, have remained fragmentary from their very 
maiiifold and diversified nature; and I have long enter- 
tained a wish to effect a systematic review of the whole. 
The lectures I delivered in the spring of 1S12, before a nu- 
merous audience, afforded me the desired opportunity, since 
they wdre composed in a manner adapted to the general pub- 
lic and to the press. I venture at least to flatter myself that 
many of those who took an interest in my former literary 
exertions in individual branches may not be umvilling to 
accept this comprehensive summary ; whilst there are some 
perhaps, to whom the present features of my plan may he 
interesting, though they found little attraction in the critical 
details of my/ormer. disquisitions. 

An actual literary history, replete with quotations and 
biographical notices^ must not be expected here. My only 
purpose has been to pourtray the genius of literature during 
^everyage,asawhole,and to trace the course of its development 
among the most important nations. Detailed critical enquispy 
on individual topics, such as I Ijave frequently attempted 
in my other treatises, was not within the province of my 
present undertaking, which is restricted to a general survey. 
Yet the results of such enquiries will often be found briefly 
stated on occasions when those results appeared to h^ not 
only novel hut <even important in their general bearing. 
Dropa the clntractefistics given of the most distinguished 
authors, it^will be readily perceived that I liave communed 
long and frequently with them. If^at any time, with the 
object of illustration, a work inaccessible to my research, 
however unimportant, excepting as one of a series, has to be 
adduced, this fact will be duly indicated^ ^ , 
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Should tlm Delineation, of 'Literature' embrace more of the 
History of Philosophy than might be expected from such 
a titbj let this not be accounted as excrescent or accidental: 
since it fully accords with my peculiar conceptions of litera- 
ture, insisted: on throughout, that it is the comprehensiva 
essence of the Inteliecfcual Life of a Nation. It is, hopedy 
therefore, that this superfluity, even if regarded as such, will 
not be deemed a fault* 


Peedeeick Schlegel. 
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HISTOBY OF ANCIENT AND MODERN 
LITERATURE. 


’FIRST LECTUEE. 

Ioteobitctiok akb pbas?- of the woeh. — Influence oi? 
Literatuee on the mobe of life and the moral 
BIONITX of I^ATIONS. — PoETEX OF THE GeEEKS FROM 
THE EARLIEST AGES TO THE BAYS OF SOFHOGLES. 

« « 

^ In tlie following lectures I purpose to take a ciSmprehen** 
sive survey of the development and spirit of literature atnong 
the principal nations of ancient as well as of modern times ; 
and more especially to consider literature in reference to 
its influence on practical life^ on the destiny of nations, and 
on tke progress of ages. 

Tb^ eighteenth century witnessed an important change 
in T^aental culture, especially in Germany, and one which 
cannot but be regarded as fortunate. Not that the indivi- 
d ial eflbrts and achievements of art, or science deserve 
'^discriminate praise, or were uniformlj?’ successful. But 
with respect to the extended relations of Litmtur;^, its closer 
sympat!]ies with ordinary life, and the influence which it 
exercises, as well individually as on the nation, this* change 
has proved no less benefi<j1althan it was necessary. 

The learned, as a class, were formerly altogether separated 
ikom the xSst of the world, as entirely from the higher 
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tanks of society, as tkese were from tke .mass of tte 
people. Keppler and Leibnitz wrote, for the most part, in 
Latin : Frederic the Second read, wrote, and thouglit only 
in French. ^ The learned and the noble alike negle<]^feed 
their mother tongue. National recollections ^nd feelings 
w'ere abandoned to the guardianship of the people, among 
w’hom still lingered some remnants of the good old time, 
howev er feeble and mutilated ; or they remained sacred to 
youthful enthusiasm and the daring speculations, of a few 
ports and authors, who began to project a new order of 
things. Yet, so long as these efforts were individual, irre- 
gular, and wanting in combinative force, even youthful en- 
thusiasm could not always claim the triumph of complete 
sGccess, or produce unequivocal results. 

The estrangement to which I have referred as existing be- 
tween the learned, the fashionable, and the great body of the 
people, respectively, prevailed throughout the whole of G-er- 
many during the latter half of the seventeenth, and the 
early portion of the eighteenth, centuries ; and, indeed, the 
natural consequences thereof may be said not to have ter- 
minated even then in individual instances, though, upon the 
whole, a marked difference— the lengthening shadow of an 
eventful future — was clearly observable. At length, the 
rapidly increasing number of distinguished productions, or at 
least laudable attempts, dating from^the middle of the eigh- 
teentji cenfury, diw attention to the innate riches of the 
German language. Universal admiration was now directed 
to the great, the icood, and the beautiful, which had so long 
been suffered to lie dormant. Advantages inherent in the 
German idiom, such as its energy, flexibility, copiousness, 
began to be duly appreciated. These qualities had Been 
concealed simply because the language had never before^beea 
treated in a congenial manner. And now, the more that 
patriotic reminiscences and afleetions were stirred up within 
the bosom of her sons:, the more intense became the love 
of Germans for their ^mother « tongue. The acqnisiE’ion of 
foreign languages*, living or dead— -an accomplishment so 
necessary to the learned— no longer involved neglect; #f their 
own ; a neglect which invariably recoils on the head of the 
ofleiider, and rarely, if ever, suggei^t» a favourable opinion of 
his intellectual powers or attainments. The paii^^ bestowed 
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©n tlie acqiiifition of foreign languages bow turned to good 
account in behalf of the mother-tongue,^ All foreign idioms, 
even living ones, must needs be studied more elaborately than 
the mother tongue. But this sharpened ttm linguistic 
faculty : the sense that had been rendered acute in prac- 
tising foreign languages, now directed its operations to its 
own, as well in cultivating as criticising, A worthy rivalry 
ensued in well-directed efforts to add to the native excellence 
of the 6rerman — its strength and copiousness — the varied 
perfections of other languages both ancient and modern. 

It is not my intention to confine my remarks to the litera- 
ture of Germany: mj enquiries, will, on the contrary, em- 
brace that of all Europe. I may observe here that in other 
countries, equally with Germany, the eighteenth centSry 
inaugurated a return to the national genius, marked by 
features of corresponding import and similar nature. In 
illustration of this, I need only adduce the example of 
England. In England, too, prostrate as it was daring the 
second half of the seventeenth century from the effects of 
the civil wars that raged under the fentectorate, national 
taste had run wild, had grown licentious, imitative, and 
exotic in character. The language itself was neglected, 
the grand old poets and writers were almost forgotten. Ho 
sooner had England re-covered her political independence^ by 
means of a successful revolution, than herjiterat^re fiourished 
anew. Ail affectation of foreign tastes and manners was 
banished from the soil: the people turned to their great na- 
tional poets with redoubled ai^dour. By dint of careful cul- 
ture the language assumed correctness of form : master-spirits ^ 
arpse, ancient memorials were fondly cherished ; to each relic * 
of the past, however trifling, a significance hitherto unknown 
was attached; so that in process of time, Britons fall under 
the meritorious reproach of too exclusive a nationality. 

The isolation of the learned, as a distinctive body, from 
the ^eat mass of the people, is the inqpt formidable obstacle 
in the way of national civilization. ’Tue vt^rious innate in- 
clinations, nay the very conditions and clbcumsrtanees of men 
shouTd, to a certain extent, cooperate, if the productions of 
the mind are to be periected or appreciated. For how, in- 
deed, could any work Be considered excellent, in which the 
fiery enthusiasm of youth is not blended with the mature. 
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wisdom of age? Neither ought the tenderness of womanly 
feeling to be wanting, as a leading element, in influencing 
the tone and manner of mental productions if they *^ould 
aspire to the domains of the beautiful — if the genius of a 
nation is to be purely developed and its nobility of character 
maintained. TKe products of the mind cannot really be 
said to have any other fertile soil, in which to take root, 
than those sentiments common to all noble-minded and G-od- 
seeking men, and, with these, the genuine patriotism and 
national reminiscences of a people whose accents they breathe 
and whose welfare they are intended to promote. The dis- 
covery seems at last to have been made that, for the purposes 
of mental culture, an union of the various faculties of man, a 
concentration of energy and discipline-— too often dissevered 
— is absolutely necessary. The matured wisdom of the 
philosopher, the rapid survey and quick decision of the 
practical man, the earnest inspiration of the artist living 
solely for his art, and the refinement to be found only in the 
intercourse of social life, have actually come in contact, or, at 
least, stand not so utterly aloof from each other as formerly. 
Tet, whilst recent times have witnessed considerable im- 
provement in the literature of several countries —in its in- 
creased nationality, higher development of mind, and closer 
aMnity with the concerns of daily life, — difficulties before 
alluded to have not, as yet, been fully met. How often do 
we see literature and life completely alienated in this Ger- 
many of ours : like two distinct worlds having no interests, 
BO sympathies in common; or only exerting an injurious in- 
fluence by unsettling and perplexing on the one hand, oh- 
'structing and paralysing on the other. And thus the maaifoj-d 
variety essentially characteristic of the productions of the 
mind, comprehended in the general term — literature — is to a 
great extent lost to the world, or at least is very far from 
exercising that amount of beneficial influence either on indi- 
viduals or the nation Whfch it might and ouglit. Let us^turn 
our attention briefly tolfche present condition of literature, 
and consider more especially the opinions generally enter- 
tained respecting the relations of the same to actuaf life. 
The Poet hnd the Artist are supposed to claim the peculiar 
prerogative of living in an ideal V(?rld of their own, as 
though this actual every-day world were unsuited them | 
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fttid With regard to the man of learning it has long been an 
acce^^ted maxim that he is of no practical utility. We 
mistriist the powers of the practised orator, apprehensiTo 
lest he shopU. use them to bend the truth tor his own pur- 
poses with the design of misleading us. ^ Unhappily, ex- 
perience and the history of our own times, teach us that 
philosophy not unfreque fitly misleads and involv^es in the most 
disastrous perplexity, whilst pretending to direct the foot- 
steps ofl:he pilgrim to the serene realms of truth. The very 
charges and grievances preferred by philosophers against each 
other have contributed to make their mutual disagreements 
notorious among the uninitiated. Hence it has been inferred, 
and generally received, that it is not in the nature of Plulo- 
Sophy to attain the object of her investigations with certainty, 
or to decide infallibly, however earnest may be her aim. ^ 
It is not, however, in accordance with the principles of justice 
to seek to paralyze the loftiest effort of which the human 
mind is capable— the knowledge of truth— by associating it 
with some of the failures that must, more or less, attend on 
all fallible pursuits. It need not, indeed, create surprise if 
those who are constantly employed in the administration of 
state and weighty affairs should be tempted to view the 
squabbles of authors as a mere drama, neither very important 
nor attractive. To su^h an extent have the countless voivumes 
issued from a teeming press satiated the great majority of 
the reading public, that the appearance of a new beok has 
come to be generally considered as little more than a super- 
fluous addition to the heap. I have tacitly admitted that 
authors, savans, poets, and artists, have themselves to blame* 
fof* a considerable share of the disregard of literature, so 
prevalent in the world, though not always pointedly expressed j 
yet, it will, I think, be readily granted that such disregard 
is, on the whole, at variance with right feeling and equity. 
Hor even if the contemptuous reffi|i.rks levelled at literary 
prodi*ctions generally were really on facts, w^ere there 
no individual honourable exceptions, did no mental efforts of 
the philosophic writer tend to promote tlie go6d of the world 
in general, and of his own country in particular, ^ven then, 

I take it, the censure Wquld apply to the abuse rather than 
the practice of an art so momentous, so sublime. This de- 
preciation IS, moreover, prejudicial to the interests of 
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tlire, inasmuch as it is calculated to widen"^ the hreacit 
between the inner, intellectual life, and the busy practical 
world, the schoolman and the statesman, so as, not unf|;e- 
quentiy, to create active hostility and mutual oppression. 

The importance of literature, in regard to the well-being 
and dignity of nations, cannot well admit of doubt ; we will, 
therefore, proceed at once to a consideration of its essential 
nature, its train of varied consequences, and the magnitude 
of its general influence. 

And, first, let us contemplate literature in its true nature, 
entire extent, and original pm'pose and importance. This 
term includes all that circle of the arts and sciences and all 
the^ faculties of representation which have life and man him- 
self for their object, independently of outward act or material 
agency, working only through the instrumentality of thought 
and language, without any corporeal matter as a basis. 
Thereto, in the most especial manner, belongs poetry, and, 
next in degree, narrative, and descriptive history : then, 
reasoning and pure speculation, in so far as they influenco 
the actions of human life : Anally, wit and eloquence, provided 
they do not evaporate in the fleeting breath of words, but 
display themselves in the enduring form of written produc- 
tions. But this, if rightly understood, includes nearly tbe 
whdfe of man^s intellectual life. 'What is there more 
completely cnaracteMstic of man, or of greater importance to 
him than language ? Beasoa alone excepted, and even she 
must perforce employ the vehicle of language in order to 
fulfil aright her functions, mankind could not have been 
endowed with a more precious boon than tbe voice, compe- 
tent to intonate every changing shade of sentiment in song, 
adapted by easy flexibility to form all the subtle combina- 
tions and intricate articulations, which constitute the me- 
chanism of language. But of all the discoveries the mind 
has made by its native energy, the art of writing is incom- 
parably of the highest mlue. The Deity could not hare pre- 
sented man with a more glorious gift, than that of language, 
byl;he medium of which he is revealed to us, and which links 
the humail race in one bond of common brotherhood. Eeason 
and language, thought and word, mb'so essentially one, that, 
whilst on the one hand, we are accustomed to regard thought 
as the especial prerogative of man, w^e maj, on ^the other, 
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eoEEeet speecli> in essential significancj and import, witli 
the original purposes of his creation. Since it is owing to 
tbe^endowment of a soul, in whose depths the spirit fashions 
itself to theefpuctifying words of life, that man is likened 
unto his Creator, and in holy Seriptore is jailed the image 
of the triune Creator.* 

^ Though we must discriminate in terms of exact distinc- 
tion between mental conception and verbal expression ; yet 
it will only be necessary to insist on maintaining, in its full 
integrity, the line of demarcation in the event of want of har- 
mony between the constituent elements. Originally one and 
the same, thought and word, ought not in their most diver- 
sified application, to be utterly severed, but rather reconciled 
and united as far as possible. ^ 

And how much soever these two important gifts, which 
in their nature indeed are simply one, the prerogative 
that may be said to define and distinguish man’s essence— 
thought and speech— are liable to abuse and error ; yet the 
instinctive consciousness of their intrinsic worth, is abund- 
antly testified in the consequence we attach to them in exercis- 
ing our ordinary judgment. It were aivork of supererogation 
to direct attention to the infiuence of rhetoric upon the 
concerns of every-day life, or to shew that eloquence has 
no little sway in biassing our judgment in the course of^our 
relations to each other and to the state. « From the indivi- 
dual we easily pass to the general, and suffer our estimation 
of the character of nations to be affected by similar considera- 
tions ; holding those in the highest repute for cultivation of 
intellect, who are wont to express their thoughts and wishes ^ 
in*a manner at once the most suitable, definite, and agreeable. 
And thus, from an intuitive preference of external form and 
expression, we are too^ often led imduly to postpone an 
examination of the mental characteristics and moral worth 
of those passing in review before us^ I^Teither is this mode 
of criticism confined to individuals ap(f groups in our imme- 
diate neighbourhood, since we insensibly accustom ourselves 
to the same criterion respecting those separated from u^ by 
a great extent of time and space. Let us take example 
the case of a people yis^ho are styled by us BarbarianSi 

* Tbia is altogether omitted ia Mr. Lockhart^ translation* 
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because we are nnaequainted with tbeir bistorf" and mode of 
life. The observant traveller has not long set foot Bpon tbeir 
sWes and become familiar with tbeir language before he:^els 
it neeessary^to escbange bis former prejudipe^ for a more 
favonrable opinion. Barbarians they may be, be exclaims, 
and ignorant oi onr arts and refinements, and no less so of 
tbeir injurious concomitants ; but we cannot deny that they 
are endowed w'ith a vigorous comprehension, and^a marvel- 
lously natural acuteness. How striking are their "repartees, 
bow sententious and precise their phraseology. Thus every- 
where we are compelled to form our opinions of intellect from 
language and expression, in all phases and under the most 
varied circumstances of life. These however are individual 
de*eisions in individual cases. We shall best discover the 
dignity and the importance of the arts and sciences repre- 
sented in a spoken and a written form, if we trace their inti- 
mate connection with the moral w^ortli and the destiny of 
nations in the long chapter of the world’s history. The real 
character of literature, as the summary of a nation’s intel- 
lectual capacity and progress, is then exhibited in its fullest 
extent. m ' , ■■ v. 

One of the most important advantages to a nation, in re- 
gard to its further development and especially its intellectual 
condition, is seen to be, judging bjiistorieal and relative 
evi&nce, thg possession of a store of national traditions ; 
these as th% become more and more faint in the long vista 
of ages, it is the especial business of poetry to commemorate 
with imperishable splendour. Such traditions, the most 
glorious heirloom of a country, are indeed a possession which 
“ nothing else can replace. And when the memory of great 
dpds of past ages, embodied in matchless strains of pofitry, 
kindles the noblest feelings of a people and fires their bosoms 
with a glorious^ ardour, we too, who are called to pronounce 
upon their merits, are disposed to assign them a leading posi- 
tion in historic annal^. ^Boundless aspiration, high en?prise, 
notable events, do not alone suffice to ensure renown in the 
impartial judgmenr of posterity. Whole dynasties ^have, 
at file close of a turbulent and unsuccessful career, sunk 
into oblivion, and left scarce a trace»behind them. Others 
more fortunate, have indeed, perpetuated the memory of their 
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eonqiiests, but the memorials bardlj command oiir seriotii 
attention, imlesB national genius .has stamped such enter- 
prises and successes, which are of but too frequent recur- 
rence in hfetorj, with a lofty Impress. Deeds of prowess 
and exalted situations cannot, of themselves, command our 
admiration or determine our judgment ; a people that would 
rank high in our esteem must themselves be conscious of the 
importaii^e of their own doings and fortunes. But history 
is the expression of this natural self consciousness. A 
people whose splendid triumphs and achievements live in 
the immortal pages of Livy, whose fading glory and latter 
degeneracy are displayed by the pen of a Tacitus, claim a 
foremost rank in the annals of fame ; we should be dowjg 
violence to our sense of justice by associating them with 
the numerous hordes, whose history may be summed up by 
saying that they came on the stage as freebooters, and as 
such were driven from it. Of poets and artists, gifted with 
the power and magic of representation, who have ventured 
on the highest flights of fancy, and of philosophers skilled 
in penetrating the hidden depths of thought, the number 
must ever be small; and these can directly influence but 
very few in their own generation. But the sphere of their 
influence extends with the progress of ages, and their 
worth shines brighter and broader ; while on the other h^d, 
even the lustre of the legislator’s name, seen tbr6ugh altered 
conditions of society, glimmers dimly — and the fame'^of the 
conqueror, after a lapse of centuries, however great and 
all-absorbing may once have been the theme of his achieve- 
ments, gradually fades, till it becomes a mere speck in his* ' 
tory. ^ It may be safely affirmed that Homer and Plato have 
contributed, not only in our own times, but even in hoary 
antiquity, in, at least as igreat a degree, to elevate and ex* 
tend the ffime of Greece, as Solon and iilexander. The 
poet and the philosopher may unque9«feionably claim a greater 
share t)f the homage paid by the res* if civilized Europe to 
Greece, the cradle of European civilizatioin, thap. the legisla- 
tor or* the conqueror ; the very influence exerted by thteir 
genius and works on posterity and on the improvement of 
the human race exceeds,*b«th in extent and duration all the 
eflects which laws and victories have ever produced. I^ay, 
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the fact that Solon and Alexander are jet lionselioH worda 
among ns is more attributable to the operation o| their 
genius upon intellectual culture, than to those civil institu- 
tions which fire now so foreign to our notions, #r#to kingdoms 
carved out by Uie sword, which have long vanished from the 
scene. Inasmuch as poets and philosophers of the highest 
eminence are rare phenomena in the history of the %vorld, 
their appearance is deservedly regarded as iinerryigly indi- 
cating the mental elevation of the people to which they belong. 
To these lofty characteristics of national poesy and tradition- 
ary lore — history suggestive of incident and purpose— art 
in the perfection of refinement, — let us add the gifts of elo- 
qgence, wit and a cultivated language adapted to the pur- 
poses of polished society — assuming that these be not 
prostituted to corrupt purposes — and we shall then have a 
complete picture of a really refined and intellectual people, 
and at the same time a just conception of a national litera- 
ture. 

Desirous as I am of delineating literature in its fullest 
extent and according to its influence on social life, I am but 
too well aware of the difficulties with which my undertaking 
is beset. On the one hand being anxious to present the 
whole of my subject in a synoptical form, I shall, occasionally, 
betcompelled to touch lightly on ina^iters entitled to a more 
detailed diSquisitibn ; on the other, it wdll be my duty, in 
the historical prosecution of my plan, now and then to allude 
to topics which may seem unimportant to any but the devoted 
literary student. I am however animated and cheered in 
* the hope of successfully executing my task by the conviction 
that an intimate connexion, of many years standing, tvith 
some of the most various and important ininutim of liters, 
has at any^ rate created within m^e a certain fitness. The 
domains of literature are indeed so spacious that few who 
know their extent .wiM claim to have traversed them ail. 
The elaborate nature?; of my researches in many of its choicest 
fields, extending Q,ver a considerable portion of my life, may, 
not unreasonably, induce me to think that I have-at last 
arrived a somewhat complete and regular digest of the 
whole subject; it certainly enables me to form a more mature 
Judgment of what is merely preparatory, and what actually 




arrives at a result, and enables me to discriminate between 
‘.that whteh is valuable only to the philosopher, and that winch 
possesses intrinsic merit, worthy of the attention and admi- 
ration of the W6rid. 

Our mental culture is so thoroughly fotinded on the 
system of the Ancients, that it is next to impossible 
to treat of literature without mention of the Greeks 
and Eoma»s, by way of introduction and as a fair start- 
ing-point I, at least, should find it difiicult to sketch my 
views of letters generally, and more especially of modern 
times, did I not take a previous glance at the salient fea- 
tures of the literary history of past ages. For ail pur- 
poses of comparison the example of the Greeks displays tks 
ennobling influence of a happily developed literature m the 
most emphatic manner; whilst the fatal efiects of eloquence 
degraded into sophistry are nowhere else so obviously ap- 
parent. This prefatory survey will be made in the most 
succinct manner possible. In the first place I purpose con- 
sidering the eolieetive literature of Greece and Eome gene- 
rally-~those two nations to whom, jointly, we owe the rich 
inheritance of our intellectual culture. In terms equally 
brief I shall then proceed to enquire to what extent in Greek 
and Eoman times, as well as later, Europe stood indebted 
to Oriental nations in Reference to the advancement of tbe 
human mind. It will be said that the older monuments 
of Asiatic genius ought chronologically to precede ; but 
as my primary object is to present a picture of Uuro- 
jpean culture, and especially to point to the influence of 
literature on life, it will be more convenient to adduce Oriental 
modes of thought and systems of philosophy in such a form 
as sh‘^1 serve to illustrate its efiects on the habits of the 
European mind. Attention will then also be directed to our 
own primeval history, our northern mythology, with the 
poetry of the feudal ages thence derived, -a period in which — 
during the Crusades -—Europe once noRikj came into fruitful 
contact with the East. The subsequent pages Viji be devoted 
to timefe dating from the revival of the arts and sciences, 
and to a comprehensive review of the iiteratiird' of the 
eighteenth century. And 'if in the course of the follow- 
ing enquiri^ I should,, occasionally, succeed in presenting, 
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tlie familiar topics of classical literature under a new aspect 
or some interesting connexion, I trust I may the more 
readily find indulgence whenever in speaking of modern1:-imes 
I may see fit to advance principles of eritieislif not in accord* 
anee with the’received standard of our own day. 


Of the many inducements, which invite the critic to in- 
augurate the history of literature with a sketch ♦of Grecian 
genius, by no means the least cogent is the consideration 
that the mental culture of the Greeks was pre-eminently self* 
developed and almost w'holly independent of the refinement 
of other countries. This cannot be asserted of the Bomans 
or any of the later European nations. The Greeks, it is 
true, derived their letters from the Phcenicians, according to 
their own testimony, "whiist they copied the elements of ar- 
chitecture and the mathematics, certain philosophic ideas, 
and many of the arts of life, from Egypt or other Asiatic 
nations. Their earlier legends and poesy are in many in- 
stances imbued with the spirit of the oldest traditions of 
Asia. But these are mere scattered fragments and half- 
obliterated traces, such as may be found anywhere, pointing 
to the common origin of the human family and the dawn of 
mental effort. All that the Greeks ever learned or borrowed 
tEey immediatelyj with the assistanSe of home-materials, ap- 
plied themselvee to re-casting and adapting. Besides, they 
were unconnected links, crude conceptions ; the great en- 
tirety of their mental discipline is of their own formation. 
The Bomans, on the contrary, as well as the modern nations 
* of Europe, received a literature and an intellectual system 
ready moulded— a complete bequest — from other, older na- 
tions ; the Bomans from the Greeks, the modernt? from 
them both and from the East ; which Imving, with more or 
less of energy and skill, framed to suit their own exigencies, 
they appropriated bodfty. 

Here and there, has been remarked, the veins of Asiatic 
tradition tryglrb he seen in the structure of the Grecian 
s/stem, though they were more numerous and mote inti- 
mately c5nnected with the trunk tl:^an a mere cursory glance 
revealed. The Greeks themselves were all but uiicouseious 
of this their Eastern relationship. . If at any* time they 
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cliaiiced to confe upon a solitary clue to tlieir earliest home 
^and origin, they were lost in amazement at the novelty : or^ 
with characteristic vivacit^y, they became entangled in laby- 
rinthine mazes gf speculation. In a vain search *fbr further 
traces of this niekeriog light they lost the beaujjiful harmony, 
the charming simplicity of Hellenic life and sentiment. 
Their acquaintance with the East was of far too limited a 
kind to admit of their penetrating to the actual point at 
which the Mstory of mankind commences : they were unable 
to discover the great source from which all human effort 
sprung, or to trace the many winding ramiheations in the 
pedigree of human life. It has been reserved for us, by 
means of an accession of knowledge of both countries an<| 
idioms, to reconcile Grecian art and legend with their Asiatic 
origin; and without sacrificing that beautiful simplicity 
which is the characteristic of Grecian culture. 

And here it may be proper to make the following remarks 
concerning the earliest ages of the Greeks, On the disper- 
sion of the primitive stock of mankind through their arro- 
gance and internal dissensions, the scattered branches that 
appear in the most ancient histories as so many isolated 
nations, continued to assume those distinctions of caste and 
station which, previous to their dispersion, had formed con- 
stituent elements in the/nost remote ages of social unions 
Thus the Egyptians were essentially a sacerdotal people, 
although other classes, divided into castes, existed aii!ong 
them ; simply because every thing emanated from the 
priestly office, and the influence of the priestly character 
greatly preponderated. This is likewise the case with the 
Indiqjas ; whilst, under different circumstances, the. Hebrews, 
too, present a picture of perfect theocracy : I need scarcely 
call attention to like institutions of a sacerdotal character 
prevalent among tlm Etruscans in the West Even in the 
earlier stages of Eoraan history, the Etruscan ground-work of 
a sacerdotal government will not fail tq ^rike the observer, 
only that here affairs took a different turn, •owing to the 
concentration of sacerdotal, judicial, and military power m 
the hands of the patricians. Other nations issuing fsom the 
same scattered family groi^pj who subsequently attained to 
extensive dominion and powerful sway, are to be charao* 
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terized as warrior people, in reference to tlio predominance 
of tbe martial element and the aristocracj of caste* Under 
this head, the Medea and Persians claim the foremost place,.’ 
and, next in degree the Germanic tribes, who, though ap- 
pearing late on the scene of action, faiUlifully retained 
the original %jfe. In the next rank to these come 
the Greeks, or, at least, they incline, nppn the whole, 
to this division* They present themselves/ however, in a 
mixed character, having at first adhered to the# sacerdotal, 
and then exchanged it for the military form of government — 
alternating between the two, so as to give rise to the sup- 
position that they were originally descended from both 
these elements. The heroic age of the Greeks was doubtless 
|>receded by times of priestly administration : and in this, 
as a general conclusion, all reliable mythologists and histo- 
rians agree, even when differing as to particulars. By 
common consent we may pronounce the serious Pelasgians 
to have been the predecessors of the light-hearted Hellenes. 
Jt is just possible that the Pelasgians, as their name seems 
to indicate,^ were only the elder branches of the same or 
a kindred group : but their entire mode of life, as well as all 
the arrangements of Hellenic society, then resembled in a 
laueb greater degree the Egyptian or even theEtruscan sacer- 
dotal forms, than they did in the later heroic age of Homer. 

The allegorical doctrines inculealied by the priesthood of 
thisrancient Pelasgian period were embodied in the mysteries 
of a later age, and celebrated in the numbers of a peculiar 
order of bards. Tradition partakes somewhat of the signi- 
ficancy of History, when in commemorating the cycle of the 
elder poets, long antecedent to the heroic Trojan legends and 
the Homeric poems, it commences with Orpheus, who was 
not of Hellenic descent, but belongs exclusively to th^ sacer- 
dotal era and symbolical mytholcfgy. It is curious to note 
how soon the strict bonds of Pelasgian priesthood were com- 
pletely shaken off*b/*the warlike and merry-hearted throng 

r ".■■■■ ■ ■■ ■ 

^ * n^Xacryot may have been an older, irregular form of rraXaiot : but 
even in most natural derivation from ^rgXwc, compared witl^TreXaariis 
and the term seems purely to iippiy the earliest settlers in the 

temiory. • ♦ 
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of Hellenic lieroes ; whilst the rule of the great hero-families 
at a subsequent period offlourishing commerce, when mightj 
cities Studded the maritime homes of the Greeks, was largelj 
curlailed of its dimensions, until, at last, it ca^ie to live in 
the bright rSminiscences of minstrelsy rather than in any 
Testiges of a political reality* These changes were of the 
utmost importance to the whole development of Grecian art. 
Since this very emancipation from the thraldom of Oriental 
OTiestcraft, this freedom from the all-absorbing influence of 
Eoman polity, imparted to the artistic, poetic and philosophic 
genius of Greece, indeed spread through her whole literature, 
that spirit which formed its proudest boast. Equally inde-f 
pendent of the state and of the hierarchy, for the first time 
in historic annals, the Schools are seen to step forth, in 111 
their manifold ramifications and gradations, as a distinct and 
united power, such as has hardly been equalled at any subse- 
quent period. 

If we turn from this remote and, comparatively, ob- 
scure period, to times when Grecian renown had become 
universal, we find three principal events filling up the pages 
of her history, and constituting an epoch in her intellectual 
progress. They are, first, the Persian war, when united 
Greece hurled back the countless hordes of Asia that threat- 
ened her independent gsistence. Then, the war of Pelopon- 
nesus, that dreadful civil struggle maintained through 
twenty-seven long years between Athens and the Porian 
tribes, and in which the political power of Greece was self- 
destroyed. And, last, the victories of Alexander, whereby 
the activity and genius of the Greeks were scattered over a 
gr^at part of Asia, the prolific seed-corn of the future. 
In v^ry truth, it fertilized the soil : causing many useful 
fruits, with, here and there, a noxious weed, to spi'ing up : 
resulting in a novel GraSco-Asiatic product, a medium of 
connexion between Asia and Europe^ the influence of which 
has b^n sensibly felt down to our own*day. 

Had the Greeks been unsuccessfuf ii tbe<£rst defence of 
their liberties against the arms of Persia? had •Greece bgen 
annexed, as a conquered province, to the empii'e of the 
^reat king, they would have occupied a very difierent posi- 
tion in the history of*t£e human mind from that which 
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tltey now fill. At best, tbej would have renijEfiiied on tlie 
seli«same step of cultivation on which the Persians found 
them; they would, most probably, have sunk lower i!i the 
Bcale, and, gmdualiy, have lost many of the eha/acteristics of 
a civilized community. They would always have continued 
to be a sprightly, animated people, possessed of a fair amount 
of polished intelligence. Like other cultivated nations sub-* 
dued by the Persian sword and incorporated into the empire 
of their conquerors, as, for instance, the Egypt Kms, He* 
brews, PhcBiiicians, they would have been permitted to retain 
their language and writers, and, partially, their manners and 
^customs ; for the Persian rule save in a few exceptional in- 
stances, was, on the whole, mild, and perhaps the most 
gefierons of all the great empires. But the soaring flights 
of art and genius to which G-reeee attained after the suc- 
cessful issue of her glorious conflicts would never have been 
achieved had she lost her freedom. 

The brilliant days of G*reece, the most flourishing period 
of her mental development, may be eompidsed within the 
limits of about three centuries — from Solon to Alexander. 

With Solon, then commences an entirely new epoch, even 
in the literature of Greece. Hot only does the perfect 
development of lyric and the dawm of dramatic poetry fall 
within this period ; but a number of didactic poets began 
to shew signs of awakened energy. The gnomic collections 
of Theegnis and even of Solon present us with ingenious 
sayings graphically descriptive of social usages : aphorisms 
congenial to the tastes of most nations at a like stage of 
culture : being metrically framed, as best suited to the 
character of gnomic composition. Somewhere about the 
same period arose Thales, the founder of Grecian phiios^hy, 
and prose threw oif the iron fetters of a rigorous poetic 
form. Prose waiting first developed itself among the older 
Ionic philosophers of hi| school, in simple sentences contain-* 
ing ideas acutely an^ sometimes allegorically expressed : in 
aphorisms or views ot nature, lucid but deep drawn, such as 
we yet posses^ sketched by the father of therapeutic art. The 
intellectual freedom which Solon promoted and rendered en- 
during, as well as the general diffusion of public education — a 
measure also originating in him— among the higher classes cf 
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lier cilisseDs, greatly eoiitriboted to elevate Athens to the 
lofty distinction slie enjoyed in the sequel -*that of becoming 
^ the focips from which all Grecian eiiitiire radiated. 

T4e reign of Alexander terminated this brilliant epoch. 
‘Demosthenes^ *vvho died only one year later than tiie con* 
"queror, did not survive the extinction of his country's great- 
ness. He was the last great' WTiter of the Greeks who 
iniiueneed them as a nation. They, indeed, continued to be 
a poii&hed.^iatelleetua] people. In philosophy and learning 
they made probably greater advances under the Ptolemies in 
l^lgypt than in the beautiM land of their forefathers. But 
their national eliaraeter was obliterated, and with their free- 
dom they lost alike their inventive power and mental ele- 
vation. ■ *■ 

Within so brief a period is comprised that marvellous 
affluence of mental creations and achievements, which down 
to our own times has made this people the object of uni- 
versal admiration ! A great and ever memorable spectacle, 
unspeakably fruitfui in good and in bad results, therefore 
doubly instructive. Only one other example does the history 
of the world afford of a prolific development of awakened 
genius under circumstances somewhat similar. It will be 
considered in tlie sequel. 

With Solon commejices the actual epoch of the literatii^e 
of the Greeks. Before his time they possessed only so 
much as is common to all happily organized nations m the 
twilight of social culture. Legendary tradition in lien of 
regular history : songs and poems oifiliy current, and serving 
instead of wTitteu hooks j martial songs iiitendied to arouse 
patriotic ardoui^ festive chants hymuting the praises of the 
gods,*lays of rapturous joy and iove, the anger of the bard, 
the platfits of the lovelorn swain, all these the Greeks |k)s- 
sessed from the remotest tiirnes and in the greatest variety. 
But of more impwtance than the outbursts of the minstrers 
passion are those narrative songs conTprfsing popular tradi- 
tions s such as the memories of a fabuiofis pa^st, tales heroic 
and inythoiogical,. descriptions of the origin of ?i particular 
lineage, er* of the* creation of the world. With th^se, too, 
the Greeks,, rn common ;vvith many ether nations, were 
abundantly supplied. Thefe is one w*ork, however, — the 
li poepi^that towere high above ad others- in Greci^ 
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antiquity, wliieli still: are, and ever will be ite objects of in 
exhaustible admii atioa. 

The diction, the subject, and the spirit of thos^ poems 
alike reveal^ their date, and fix it antecedent to Solon, by 
some centuries; but in his time they were •&st collected, 
and partly tbfough his instrumentality they were rescued 
irom the insecure fate of oral transmission, carefully digested, 
and arranged in their present order. 

In doing this, Solon and his successors in Athquiian admi- 
nistration, Pisistratus and the Pisistratida^, in addition to 
a natural fondness for the poems themselves, were, doubtless, 
actuated by other patriotic motives. So early as this period, 
six hundred years before the Christian era, the independence 
erf Greece began to be menaced in Asia Minor : not, indeed, 
by the Persians, but by the sovereigns of Lydia, whose 
dominions, not long after, succumbed to Persian power. 
When the victorious steps of Cyrus advanced further and 
further into Asia Minor, on the defeat of Croesus, no patriot 
of penetrating sagacity could long conceal from himself the 
peril impending over Greece. 

In many other states the inhabitants would seem to have 
been wrapt in fancied security, fatally unconscious of the 
pthering storm that, under Darius and Xerxes, was to burst 
in terrible fury upon the soil of Greece. Athens, however, 
cduld not fail to have felt early misgivings, connected, as she 
was,y;’ith ihe Asiatic Greeks, both by old family ties and the 
interests of commerce. The revival of olden songs and me- 
mories reminding the people how, of yore, Grecian heroes, 
leagued together to avenge an insult, bad in fierce conflict 
wrested Troy from Asiatic hands, w^as opportunely fitted to 
arouse the national feeling, and animate the country fiVr the 
approaching struggle. Xo well-authenticated record^of such 
an event as the Trojan war has come down to us. The dynasty 
of Againemnon and of the Atrid^e is, for the most part, his- 
torical It is by no fheans improbable that occasional inter- 
course was maintained between the peninsula and As?a Minor: 
we know that Felops— from whom the peninsula derived its 
name — the ancestor of the Atrida?, came fronh thence. 
Again, Ihat the abduction of a princess was likely to result 
in a long and sanguinary warfare? fe quite in accordance with 
the general spirit nnd manners of the heroic age, resembling, 
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in mfmj partieulara, the heroic times- of Christianitj, and the 
chivalrj of the feudal ages. How much soever of the fabulous 
• allegorieai was interwoven with legends relative to 

lieten^ thus^ mueh is certai%tbat important ^nemorials of 
the^ olden tfefe were associated - with the vicinity of Troj^ 
as is proved bj large mounds of earth thrown up in that 
locality, and which were commonly reported to have consti- 
toted the last^ resting-place of departed heroes. That these 
Greek tuinili —aligned by tradition to Achilles and Pa- 
trocius, at the sight of wiiieh Alexander wept, envying 
Achilles for haying found a Homer to immortalize* his 
name existed in the poet’s time, appears from several 
passages in the Iliad. It was reserved tbr-the curiosity or 
the wantonness of our own day to desecrate these graves anti,, 
disturbing the 3?epose of the mighty dead, to scatter abroad 
their ashes and other relics with careless hands. But even 
if the Trepan w^ar was purely a myth, begotten of the mio- 
strei’s wayward fancy, the purposes of Solon and Pisistratus 
in reviving these poems were still sufficiently served, since 
the events they celebrate were universally credited as beiu" 
of historic origin. 

_ relish with which the ancient Greets appreciated the 
Homeric poems ivas materially enhanced by patriotic assoeia* 
tioBs, whilst we are interested in them chiedj as vivid and 
beautiful representations of heroic life. 'Ehej arp free from 
the charge of narrow views, or adulatory panegyrics exclu- 
sively bestowed on a jiarticular lineage— a charge such as 
may be justly preferred against the old songs of Arabia, or 
thop of Ossiaii*^ Breathing the spirit of purest freedom, 
their representations of the phenomena of nature and of the 
variety of human character, evince a sensibility pure and 
universal. A wdiole world opens out before us as w^e read 
them, a world of living and moving imagery. The two pro- 
minent figures, Achilles and Ulysses, seem to start from the 
eanvass^nto warm life ; yet they are but Characters and ideas 
so general as to be found repeated inluAirlj .aU Gi'eek hero 
legends; though never again sketched with so^ masterly^ a 
hand, of so exquisitely finished. Achilles, a hero destined to 
exhaust ail the delight^ of mortality whilst stilf in the 
bloom and pride of yoifthTul vigour, doomed moreover to 
be cut off *j tragic fate in the prime of his days, is the . 
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loftier conception of the two: an echo of this chord may 
be found in the character of many a liero in the legends of 
Tarious lands; next in beauty to the Grecian, perhaps, 
those of oujr own northern clime. The legendary -^tra- 
ditions of heroic times, among the sprightli<?st nations, are 
oterslKidowed ISV elegiac sensibilities, plaints full of ten- 
deniesg,aad sometimes shrouded in sombre grief. As if the 
transition from an age of glorious freedom and heroism had 
impra^sed succeeding generations with a feeiingrof dreary 
coidinement, or the bard would transfer to the fictions of those 
timesoxcdaskek-^ reminiscences of some pristine state of bliss, 
deep-seated in tlio bosom of the whole human family, A less 
magnifieent. buit-sitiil richly-attractive form of poetic heroism 
is^presersted in the person of Ulysses, the roving, travelled 
hero,, discreet;, axid experienced ns brave, fitted to undergo 
danger and encouiiiter adventures of every sort. Ample 
scope kttlms afforded for pourtraying, in easy dowing style, 
the rare sights fijud pr^^tets of foreign lauds. In energy 
and pathos, the epics .of the north, in brilliant colouring, 
those of the .east, a-s far .as .our acquaintance extends, may 
compare with, if they do not surpass the Homeric poems. 
But the peculiar distinction .of the latter is the amount of 
living truth and clearness blended in harmonious unison 
with aai iElmost infantile simplieshy sand affluent fancy. The 
narratke,, ^yhilat entering into laM&te detail with all the 
garrujousness of age, never grows itiresome, owing to the 
extreme freshness and grace of imagery .er/er and anon dexte- 
rously .shifteid. ^Character, passion, ;and dialogue are un- 
folded with .dramatic ehilh and jindiviidual circumstances 
described with ssdmost historical ifide}ity. From this last 
quality, which tcompietely distinguishes Homer from ail other 
— even Grecian — fbaisdsjhe possibly derives his name. "^lome- 
ros signifies a surety witness;: and on?aQCQTOt^Qf his truth- 
ful accuracy, as ra miaastrel of the heiroic itfeie, ie richly de- 
serves this ^appelMtioh, To us he is, iindeed* Momei^os^ a 
surety as well ifs a of the epic ages iiu itheir genuine 

;St£|te. As for the^'otheir meaning, relative to his blindness, 
;als® involved in the WtOird, it is clearly conjectural, forming 
,paajt<af a tissue of indentions respecting the life of one wholly 
m'iknwn to us in his person, and it is undeserving of a mo« 
mejit*i <£i9iisideration. Without the direct testimony of 
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Milton it would be sufficiently apparent from internal evi« 
deuce in liis poems, that he Ww only with the eye of th.e 
and tasted not the exhilarating joyouj^ness of sun- 
light.^ A nMjfencholy haze broods over tlie page of Ossian, 
and it may reasonably be inferred that th# gloom of night 
shaded the minstrel’s brow. But wiioever would ascribe the 
composition of the Iliad and Odyssey, the most lucid and 
transparent of all the poems of antiquity, to a blind bard 
must, before pronouncing such a verdict, determine to shut 
Ills own eyes to every kind of proof and argument. 

Ill whatever century the Homeric poems originated, tlufy 
transport us into times when the heroic element was fast 
approaching dissolution, or had just expired. Two woilds 
appear to meet in them: the wondrous past, which seemed 
to be never very far removed from the poet’s gaze, whilst oeca- 
sionally it stood vividly before him ; and the present breath- 
ing world, in the midst of which he lived and moved. This 
blending of the present and past, by means of whicii the one 
was beautified, the other rendered more intensely real, endows 
those poems with charms peculiarly their own. 

At first kings and heroic races held sway throughout all 
Greece. It is still so in the Homeric world. Soon after, 
regal dignity was nearly everywhere abolished : each city of 
any importance, each irffiependent group, jbeeam^ a republic. 
On the establishment of this new political system, the pirious 
relations of life gradually grew more prosaic in character. 
Legends dealing with the older heroic time naturally became 
more and more foreign to the tastes of successive generations, 
and, doubtless, it was in a great measure owing to the 
chaifges in civil polity, that Homer fell into a temporary ob- 
livion, which Solon and Pisistratus eventualiv rescued 
Mm* • 

On comparing Homer’s works with Indian, Persian, or 
northern, old-German heroic and nij^h^Iogical songs, there 
are two* properties which serve as eifj|Aati(v distinctions of 
the former. Pii'st, the harmonious evenness of t* serene con- 
templation of life, as also of representation generally, which, 
togeiher with remarkable clear-sightedness, are characteristic 
featurtKs of Greek intelleetf And then, the rich dramatic de- 
velopment individual circumstances and objects depicted 
in these poems, in connection with a skilfully interwoven 
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series of clsoice episodes. This, again, while it is not a ne- 
cessary ingredient in the structure of epic poesy, is a/aculty 
inherent in t|ie spirit of Grecian art. Intimately allied 
tliese qualities is the decided prominence of ^tjie rhetorical 
element, one ifi which the innate skill of the Greeks was 
peculiarly fitted to shine. Marked by idiomatic traits de- 
lightfully reflected from life’s own mirror, and affording a 
- prospective vista of the dawn of young republicanism, this 
rhetoric is totally unlike the meretricious ornaments of later 
poetry. These features, in various degrees of difference, serve 
to idemtify Homer in contradistinction to all other Ebapso- 
dists of the Ionic school, and the whole body of Greek epic 
p5ets, — of whom Hesiod may be cited as an exemplar,— and 
confer on him an individuality easily recognized : though, in 
many particulars of epic treatment, the lesser heroic and 
mythological bards resemble both each other and Homer. 
A chaotic legendary confusion, often of gigantic proportions, 
is treated of by Hesiod in a style which the ancients termed 
moieraie: inasmuch as it never assumed the form of wild 
and savage strength, or soared into empyrean heights of 
fancy. The Homeric fulness of dramatic development is 
wanting : but, regarded simply as a delineation of manners, 
there may be found in Hesiod’s works abundant traces of a 
grt)wing rejjubliciyi spirit destined altogether to supplant the 
old heroic life. 

The Homeric poems, of such important and direct 
consequence to the literature of Greece, and, later, of 
Europe, generally, and so completely the fountain head of 
the collective mental culture of antiquity, seemed to mo to 
demand especial historic consideration. It was, besides, my 
aim chieiiy to direct attention to inventors, or to 'the ages 
when art first reached perfection c whole centuries of imita- 
tion or mere development will receive but cursory notice. 
Thus, I shall pass t)v^r the interval that ensued before the 
Persian war, since It is marked only by feeble imitators of 
IJoiner, or ^he budding of new forms of art wdiieh did not 
burst into flower till long after: of most of the w^jiters we 
possess mere fragmentary remains.^ The Lyric art, especially, 
developed itself in the most varied form's. The poetry of 
the Greeks issued from the vast ocean of heroic and mythi- 
cal legends as its source and fountain head, and" now this seii 
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of ancient my tlis spread itself abroad in innumerable streams, 
greatertand smaller, of songs and poems, till it assumed tW 
forint of dramatic representation, and especially of Tragedy 
tlie solemn imifge of tlie noblest life, the summit and highest 
aim of art — designed to give us not only ss truthful but a 
fascinating and impressive image of the Divine ; for as in all 
poetry these elements or stages, of the mythical, the lyric, 
and the dr|matic, are to be found, though not in the same 
order, on their difference is founded the nature of the three 
different kinds of poetry — or the epic, lyric, and dramatic 
'..art,'' ' ■■ ■ 

The Persian war, that memorable epoch jn Grecian annals, 
was distinguished in literature by several great poets arfd 
writers whose works are still extant. Pindar, esteemed by his 
countrymen the loftiest of their minstrels, survived it, and 
during it be suffered the reproach of want of patriotism, and 
of a leaning to the Persians, ^schylus, the oldest of the great 
tragedians, himself a soldier, bad fought with distinction in 
some of its glorious battles. Herodotus, somewhat younger, 
was born a few years prior to the tremendous expedition of 
Xerxes : when he read those books of his history which 
more especially commemorate the war of freedom, before 
the assembled Greeks, the mighty achievements of their 
valour were still fresh in*the memory of th§ rejoicing vietofs. 
The odium under which Pindar lay is easily *explipable> 
for his poems contain manifest indications of his dislike of 
democracy, — which had at that time caused many outbursts 
of popular violence in Greece, and was likely to lead to still 
graver disruptions, — and of his preference for monarchy, and 
the Dorian preponderance of aristocracy. But this consti- 
tutioDoT form — monarchy and aristocracy — was nowhere in 
antiquity exhibited with so mild a lustre as in the Persian 
empire, the spirit of which, notwithstanding individual abuse 
of power, tended, on the whole, to promote noble and digni- 
fied views and practices. * ^ » 

The wmrks of Pindar are the more valuablap since they 
make up for the loss of many other Doric compositions. 
That which we are accustomed to call by the general name 
of Greek literature, that5s*to say, the extant productions of 
the great waters, is confined to those of Ionia and Athens, 
and, at a later period, of Alexandria. But, at the same time 
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that poetry, history, and pliiloso])hy fiourislied in the states of 
Ionia and Athens, the JDorians, a brancii differing in^temlly 
from the Ionic stock in manners, in language, as well^as in 
thought, were in possession oi’ an original and distinct iitera** 
tore: poets of f*very kind, a peculiar dramatic form, and, sub- 
set|uentiy to Pythagoras, piiilosophic and other writers, jN^ow 
that all tiiese inemoriais have perished, we have in Pindar at 
least a genenil picture of Doric customs fresh froui the poet’s 
own conceptions. 

The aitihcial enthusiasm, and the affected obscurity 
wliich his imitators chose to style Pindaric, are abso- 
lutely foreign to that great poet, ’On the contrary, placid 
chgnity ajid cheerful serenity are cliaracteristic traits of his 
genius. If there be any obscurity at all it is relative, being, 
probably, an allusion to some person or thing not known to 
us now, but perfectly intelligible to his contemporaries. 
Whilst hymning the praises of the victor in the Olympian 
games, he proceeds to celebrate the heroic line from which 
he is sprung, the city that gave him birth, or the gods in 
whose honour the games were instituted : this, as will easily 
be seen, is, occasionally, productive of violent transitions. 
Festive songs like these cannot, on the whole, be strictly 
termed lyrical, at least they are not so in the sense 
usr^ially attach to that word. Theylire heroic or epic poems 
for the occasion, which, accompanied by music and the dance, 
were not simply sung, but enacted. Pindar’s great charae- 
teristie is the rare beauty and melodious softness of his 
language, as also the disposition to regard all objects from the 
most graceful point of view. How, in times of security, noble 
rulers of prosperous states, amid games of skill and chivalry, 
passed their days unclouded by a care in the hnppy^ociety 
of congenial friends and inspired^ minstrels, and revelled in 
the reminiscences of a glorious ancestry : all this the poet 
sings in matchless rer^^e. Tuneful numbers, equally charm- 
ing with those in \’wiu5;h victors and Doric nobles are repre- 
sented, record the. glories of the remotest times, and of the 
gods themselves. 

jEschylus is a poet of a very different kind, and animated 
by feelings altogether dissimilar.'* "^The warlike spiiit of the 
soldier, inspired by Liberty herself, which breathes through 
his works is, probably, a reilection off he sentiment prevalent 
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in liaughtj Athens daring the great struggle. As a creative 
poet he had still to contend with a form tiuit was only be- 
ginnnig to be moulded : that great Tragic form, peculiar to 
the Greeks, which ^d^schylus was the first to coucf^ive and cast 
without being enabled to {)e!feet it. He exe^^lled in delinea- 
ting the terrible and tragic passions. With the depthofthe 
poet, he combined the severe earnestness of the profound 
thinker. To tliis last term he had, indeed, the justest claims: 
the very charge that has been brought against him of betray- 
ing tlie mysteries or secret doctrines of the Eleusinian society, 
in his poems, proves his anxious longings after truth. From 
his genius Greek mythology took a con Hgii ration altogether 
new. He does not only represent isolated tragic events — oi^e 
uniformly tragic view of life, generally, pervades his whole 
works. The downfall oF the older gods and Titans, and how 
their lofty lineage was displaced by a younger, more cunning, 
and less worthy race, is the oFt-repeated story of his plaints : 
tlie original elevation and grandeur of nature and of man de- 
generating, in process of time, into imbecility and meanness. 
Yet, here and there, as in iiis Prometheus, he depicts giant 
strength rising superior to decay from amidst the crumbling 
fabric of a tottering world. There is in this a more than 
poetical sublimity. 

In the two poets last under consideration, Pindar aad 
3Isc*hylus, a peculiarly oriental element is* manifet, both in 
the bolder nature of their imagery, and their more aTumpt 
turns of thought — but this element lies deeper than the mere 
external form or expression. Over the festive songs of 
Pindar, together with an Asiatic delicacy and gentleness, 
ther® is shed the lustre of a priestly dignity, a hallowed 
fragrap^e, as it were, harmoniously blending with the feel- 
ings of a natural piety, a^pd a divine simplicity. Through- 
out the whole of JEschylus, gigantic rugged forms of hoary 
antiquity tower in massive oiitlinejr As Pindar may be 
said to' live wholly in harmony, S(? ^schykis stands in 
perpetual condict between ancient Chios' and the idea 
of Law^aiid Harmony : on this very account, the first 
really Tragic poets is of such significant import to •'the con- 
sideration of the whole Grecian poetry. On rightly com- 
prehending all the aspirations and ruling ideas it embodies, 
we shall find the older form of poesy placed midway between 
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tlie savage innate strength and depth of original paganism, 
and the later rational progress of civilization : bet\|een the 
lirat and second ages of the world, forcibly indicating a period 
of transition from the one to the other. M’gided between 
Titanic power tof will, the element of primeval times, with 
the recollections of which fancy was yet stored — and the 
idea of law and order, as the principle of harmonious feeling. 
This discordance of the ancient world is most distinctly visible 
in ^Eschyius. Next to the desire after harmony, to which I 
have alluded, the memories of a Titanic past, flowing from 
traditionary song, occupy the foremost place in ancient 
poesy; whilst the modern, Christian poet, having no actual 
£?ource of legendary inspiration, Axes his gaze on the future 
rather than the past, as far as it can he attained by a presen- 
timent of the Divine in symbolical representations. 

Herodotus, who has left us a record of the Persian war is 
called the father of history. His w^ork may be styled a 
faithful and detailed chronicle of all events which stood in 
immediate relation to the narrator and were of importance 
to himself; in the course of it, he takes occasion to insert all 
he knows of the world and its history ; or a journal of travels, 
since he is fond of relating, by way of episode, whatever be saw 
in foreign countries more than other Greeks, and his powers 
of obsej'vation were both keen and eifcumstantial. On account 
of thj0 number of his episodes and the free, poetical treat- 
ment of his subject, his work has been compared with the 
old hero-epics. But fidelity, clearness, and simplicity, toge- 
ther with artless grace of narrative, are just the qualities 
calculated to render descriptive history complete, and w^hich 
would be considered necessary, nay indispensable, if'^they 
were not so rare. He is the Homer of history, the Earner of 
prose, the fullest and most copioys of all mythologists, and 
sets dearly before our view tbe whole epic of ancient ethno- 
'graphy —as flir as thifc science was known to the Greeks of 
the period — by mrniEs of nine rhapsodies in which is in- 
terwoven a^’ich oollection of charming episodes. The prose 
narrative of mytbograpbers, as a whole, still rang ^nth the 
tone and manner of the Epos^ and in Herodotus, its great 
master, from the grace and f-tilness which characterize 
it, the Homeric origin of the epic form of history is most 
clearly seen. By slow and diificult process the prose of the 
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Greeks disengaged itself from the poetic root, until it, at 
last, asstoed a shape of its own. Even in philosophy, souse 
writefs after Xenophanes turned aside from pristine Ionic 
prose couchedfiii aphorisms, to a metrical vehicle of thought ; 
as in those didactic poems treating of the nature of things, 
the contents of which are strangely opposed to the essence 
of poetry, and can only borrow her garb for the purposes of 
external adornment. 

With these three great authors whom I have noticed, 
others of no less dignity are linked at a later date. The first 
of these is Sophocles. In moral, as in physical nature there 
is a period of bloom, a culminating point of ripe perfection, 
W’hieh reveals itself in completeness of form and diction. W 
this point Sophocles is the fullest representative, nor in tragic 
art alone but in the whole of Greek poetry and intellectual 
progress. In him there is an additional grSice to that wdiich 
we remark in other great poets and writers, and which con- 
stitutes them models of art, of form, or of style. The ex- 
quisite beauty of his compositions mirrors the inner harmony 
and beauty of his soul. It is clearly evident from many 
passages in ancient poets that they had no proper knowledge 
or correct ideas of God. Hut though they were destitute 
of this knowledge, inasmuch as He w'as not revealed to them 
and their age, vet it would be unjust to de^iy ih% best ai!d 
greatest of their number a deep-seated and often admirable 
presentiment of the Divine. In none other do 1 find this at- 
tribute so decided as in Sophocles. It is, indeed, every- 
where the destiny and course of poetry to commence with 
the \yonderful and the sublime, with the mighty forms of 
heroes |jid gods. In the sequel, she lowers the elevation of 
her flight, approaches nearer to the earth, and falls at last 
into the tract of ordinary l^fe, where all traces of her disap- 
pear. The middle region is the happiest for. poetic purpose : 
in wdiichjieroic grandeur still survives, artless and unaffected, 
coupled with representations of deity, <^thovgli no longer 
tow^ering in giant-size, terrible as well awfbl, but a|i- 
dressed to human sympathies, mild and tender. Such is 
precisely the character of Sophocles. The peculiar artistic 
form of Grecian tragedy, tvlficlr he perfected, will often come 
under subsequent notice : more especially, when I proceed 
to examine the atteii\pts of other nations—ziuceessful or 
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otlwrwise — to imitate aud appropriate this loftj form of 
Greek poesy* ... * : 

The eliai’acter of Greek civilization, and of the* most 
splendid peri(»d of the second ai^e of the w5rld, as I have 
before reinarkM, mainly rests botli in art and in life itself, 
on lueid views of hari\iony and a social development. The 
artistic clearness, joined to the simplicity of a mind richly 
endowed by nature, is visible throin^hout Idteiner; but 
p:entlest harmonious aspiration, thoui^li it is a prominent 
feature of Pindar’s muse, is perfected only in Sophocles. 
"Whilst the fancy of the Greeks, as of all nations at that 
period, was gradually weakened, till it sank, at last, from the 
sidereal system of primitive nature down into material life, 
pagan mythology itself — in this ])oet of harmony — though 
still sensuous, appears as the spiritual transfiguration of a 
feeling which anticipated the higher meaning of all divine 
mysteries. 

iSophocles was succeeded in art, but not in sentiment or 
feeling, by Euripides, who, however, belongs to a totally di^ 
ferent generation. He was as much of an orator as a poet 
and according to the favourable and unfavourable views taken 
of him, he may be termed a philosopher or a sophist; in 
this school he had been tashioned, and had acquired many an 
ofnament iinsuitable to poetry, ills enemy and implacable 
persecutor, Aristophanes, does not forget constantly to re- 
mind him of this. But previous to entering upon this brief 
description of Euripides, as also of some other writers who 
flourished at the time of Greek degeneracy, it will be conve- 
nient to speak of the Sophists ; and shew how they* sue* 
ceeded, in the commencement of the civil war and dis- 
memberment of states, to extend their deadly indueoce to 
every part of Greece, and to pittah ze her intellectual life, 
until Socrates took up^the gauntlet against them, exerted him- 
self to lead back Ihe sophisticated Grecian spirit, far as 
possible, to truth, founded the ISchooi from which Plato 
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^ In mj first lecture, I endeavoured, briefly, to sketeli tlie 
picture of ^reeian genius, when flourishing in all its power 
and glory. I must now turn to the darker side of the pic- 
ture, and exhibit that general degeneracy wdiicb soon foiiowed 
wirii incredible rapidity, and after morals were corrupted 
and governments were destroyed, prostrated also, by a de- 
ceitful sophistry, tlie artistic power and genius of the Greeks? 

Thucydides is tlie first great writer who represents, and 
attempts to explain with historic penetration, this total dis- 
organization in the management of public aflairs, and in the 
morals of society generally. His lofty style, deep reflective- 
ness, and earnest feeling, fully entitle him to rank with the 
leading Greek authors. His history is truly a inastePr 
piece of representative art : as such it was considered even 
by ancient critics, and likened to a tragedy, not poetic but 
historical. Well, indeed, might that great civil war, and 
the decline of his once renowned and flourishing native eoun- 
try, appear to the historian himself a tragedy of^appallin^ 
pathos. For in its ultimate consequences, as w^e are &:iabl§d to 
review them, but which did not then appear so elearlv, this 
terrible event involved the history of the decline of collective 
Gree^ ! Thucydides originated the artistic form of history 
peculiar to the Greeks, and in the structure of his work 
he hasfnever been approached by later writers. The qualities 
eharactetlztng this peculiar artistic form consist in the skill 
which is displayed in interweaving, in the w^eb of history, ela^ 
borate^ political harangues, developing the various motives 
and views by which each of the contending factions was 
actuated f as also in a vivid and poetifeaWy detailed sketch 
of battles and other important events of conetant ^recurrence 
in the page of history ; and, again, in dignified flow of style, 
relieved by the chastest ornaments. Under similar jfoiitieal 
conditions, and with a lil^e •preponderating oratory, of all 
species of Greek art, this is the one which the Komans 
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could embody m tbeir literature with tbe greatest facility 
and success. It is by no means equally suitable to tlie 
genius of our later European efforts: ^ as ^ will Jie seen 
from an examination of instances of imitation. cir- 

cumstances^ are altogether changed ; the ar^ of eloquence 
no longer po*sesses an influence so decisive and often in- 
jurious. With such an immense accumulation of facts, 
we now require, not so much poetical descriptions of 
battles and public occurrences generally, as bri^ef accounts, 
effectively given, and clearly shewing what happened and 
wherefore. Perspicuous brevity like this — such as the 
unadorned, luminous simplicity of Herodotus — better cor- 
respond with our present wants in the department of history, 
^hanthe lofty grandeur of form which Thucydides mstituted^ 
and in wliich, if not absolutely perfect, he is still to be re* 
garded as the first of Gfreek writers. To entitle him to per* 
fectioQ, nothing is wanting in the arrangement or disposal 
of his subject, which is, throughout, grand, excellent, and as 
the ancients said of his work, worthy of comparison with the 
sublimity of historic tragedj : but his style is rugged, harsh, 
and at times, obscure. Whether a complete revision of the 
work, as a w^hole, had not been made, as a learned critic sug- 
gests : or, whether it was owing to tbe age, which witnessed 
the birth of prose, and hence the difficulty experienced by the 
Mstorian, w-hen, having conceived Mie design of so elevated a 
gt}d§, he fodeavoured to efface the traces of laborious toil, and 
strained exertion : but, if neither of these explanations should 
prove satisfactory, it may be conjectured that the author pur- 
posely conveyed sentiments, — though cast in the mould of 
highest art, — in a diction both rude and repulsive as best 
suited to the dark contents of his tragic description. He had 
to treat of that terrible catastrophe, the decline fall of 
his country, and he wrote not iogi the passing hour, but, as 
he himself expresses it in the commencement of his history, 
he meant to coiisk*u^t “a possession for all time/’^ 

But History geneftilly, which, from its nature, dbcupies a 
position hetweett rhetorical representation and critical en- 
quiry, in both the kinds developed by the Greeks in their 
first gfeat period, inclines more to the poetic and artistic 
element than to a philosophic damprehension of different 
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• ages of TOiiTersal development^ scientifieallj arranged, and 
conformable to the genius of modern times. In inytho- 
grapherf and in Herodotus, this species of composition is 
linked to the epic treatment of the older rhapsodists : whilst 
in later, more ^artistic, political histories, it emulates the 
drama, till in Thucydides it fairly challenges comparison 
with Tragedy* 

If Thnc3’-dides clearly sets before tis and explains the 
disorganizaiion of all the states and institutions of Greece, 
with the causes of the same ; Aristophanes on the other 
hand depicts the degraded condition into which Athenian 
and Grecian manners, generally, had sunk, with a vigour 
almost incredible, and such as no historical work, and 
no other memorial whatever could pourtray so distinctly. 
As a faithful representation of the customs and manners 
of antiquity, the value of his works is now universally ac* 
knowledged and indubitable. If we would judge of him as a 
writer and poet, we must, of course, go back in imagination 
to the age in which he lived. In some nations and epochs 
of modern Europe, literature, poetry, and the efibrts of the 
mind, generally, have been charged with an almost exclusive 
regard for the applause of the upper classes, and, more especi- 
ally, of the softer sex. Among the writers themselves, be- 
longing to the times thus inculpated, there have not been 
wanting those who com]?!aiBed of the ten^ienej of so mufth 
misplaced ornament, and undue refinement, to limit, not 
enervate, the mental powers. There may have been ground 
for this complaint; ancient literature, on the other^hand, 
is justly subjected to the reproach of being too exclu^ 
sively mmmiline^ and thus presenting, in some portions of 
its histqjy, a ruder picture than might, on the whole, have 
been expected from its intellectual development and refine- 
ment. In the earliest tiin«s, as they are brought before our 
contemplation by the Homeric poems, the condition of the 
softer se^ was worthier, more free, ancPfatourable to the pro- 
motion of social improvement, AfterwSris, thg Greeks conti- 
nued, more and more, to imitate the Asiatics in their practice 
of isoialSng, confining, and oppressing the female sex. The 
very institutions of I'epublicanism, filling up, as they did, 
the life and soul of citizens with civic affairs, with genuine 
or pseudo-jiatriotic feelings, with the rancour of political 
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parties, witli some one of which every body sided, were 
adverse to the influence and cofidition of that sex. These 
circumstances were not, indeed, every where the saixfe; imy, 
eoiisiderabiec difference obtained in the customs and poStieal 
enactments of the several Greek states in this*' particular as 
in many others! In Sparta, and throughout tlie Boric con- 
fedcrae\% as also under the new social regulations introduced 
by the* Pythagoreans, the natural rights and dignity of 
woman were far more respected. But, upon ^fcbe whole, 
Greece very closely imitated the Asiatic customs of female 
I separation and isolation, and the unfavourable results are 
1 but too apparent in the whole extent of her literature. 
Tlierefore, we miss, even in her noblest productions — though 
distinguished by almost every other excellence and advantage 
— the delicate bloom of feminine tenderness. This, whilst it 
should not be common to every kind of w'riting, and must 
never be far-fetched, is painfully missed, when we have a 
right to expect it, and its opposite strikes us with greater 
disgust. In consequence of this want, ancient, and particu- 
larly Greek, writers, did not, in individual cases, come up to 
a standard of perfection proportioned to the general civilijia- 
tion and happy intellectual development that formed their na- 
tional characteristics. A complete deterioration of manners 
and unnaturai depravity attended ^the degradation of tho 
sex, and thus, abundantly avenged their unjust oppression. 
The beauty of the fairest and loftiest pi'oductions of the 
ancients is marred, in our eyes, by reminding us, ever and 
anon, of a blemish in their social arrangements so flagrant 
and so perverse. 

In treating of the degeneracy of Grecian manners, apd of 
the writer who most graphically and forcibly depicts it 
—Aristophanes — we could not well avoid allusion to tliis 
universal deficiency. But, being ofiee made thoroughly aware 
oftlie imperfection^ w^tli which no one writer ought, indivi- 
dually, to stand charged, since it pervaded the entire spirit 
of ancient civiMzatifm, both in manners and literature, 
insist not, ofi that^’account, withhold our meed of px^aise in 
eonsiderjng the other great qualities to be remarked in such 
writers, so necessary to the whole# development of art and 
culture. Thus, notwithstanding *all deflciencies, Aristo- 
phanes is to be d^wed in the positive light of * great poet* 
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It is irueliis species mid form of composition, if, indeed, it 
can be called an actual and regular form, cannot be adopted 
by oursdves* The old Comedy, from the circuniatances of its 
earliest origin, is connected with the worship of nature. In 
the cel(d)faiioji*of festivals dedicated to Bacchus, and other 
loyiai deities, every kind of merriment, inelr.diug the most 
lieentioLis freedom of humour, was not merely permitted, hut 
regarded as a religious act. It cannot be denied tliat Fancy 
—in its essential nature admitting of no limits — is the 
poeFs peeuiia-r inheritance, and thus the self-sarne impulse 
to give the slackened rein to her impetuous course, to disre- 
gard all the restraints of laws and customs, has stirred in 
the bosoms of bards in otlier times and tinder alte2X‘d cir- 
cumstances. The genuine poet, when, for a brief season, hf? 
has demanded this time-haiiowed privilege of Saturnalian 
licence, for undisturbed play of fancy, has ever felt tliat, if he 
would make good his claim to an equality of birthright, ho 
must display not only a prodigality of inventive genius, but 
the highest splendour of finished versification : thereby 
proving that no prosaic wantonness, no personal motive 
prompted him, but that he was inspired by poetic daring. 
This is entirely applicable to Aristophanes. In diction and 
poesy, he is not merely of acknowledged excellence, but may 
challenge comparison with the first poets that G-reece ever 
produced. In many serious passages, which Atheniafi 
popular comedy, owing to the irregukrity and Variety of 
structure, did not exclude^ he proves himself tro be a true 
poet, who might have become eminently successful in tiie 
more earnest and lofty efibrts of Art, had he chosen to at- 
tempt them. However mixed the contents of Ids dramas, 
howeyer little a considerable portion of bis w'itticisms is cal- 
culated tb satisfy or please our modern tastes, yet, after every 
deduction on the score of ^?fieJIsiye matter, there remains a 
lavish exuberance of wit, inventive fancy, and poetic bold- 
ness. A licence like that of Aristoph^ies, could, of course, 
only be itiduiged in so unbridled a dettio^racy;, as Athens at 
that period. But that Comedy, wdiose <j^riginaJ function 
was temporary diversion of the assembled populace, was 
ceptible of so rich a poetic decoration, or, perhaps, needed it, 
gives us a high idea, ifjnftt of their culture, strictly so 
called, yet of the lively popular spirit and animated feeling 
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of that wonderful city, which became at once the rendezYons 
and focus of Grecian oratory and refinement, as of Grecian im- 
morality and corruption. Aristophanes is the most tn§jterial of 
ancient poets: nevertheless great, and in his depa^rtment das* 
sic, from hi^s copious imagination and keen poetic invention. 
He may, therefore, by all means, in this capacity, rank with 
the great Tragic writers : and if, in their respective compo- 
sitions, Aeschylus reveals to us a lofty grandeur of spirit, 
Sophocles a beautiful harmony of soul, both in the highest 
degree ; the great Comic poet shews that, even iH the depths 
of sensuous matter, and in the treatment of subjects most 
material in kind, true poesy can exert itself with wanton 
power on the contrasts of real life and lavish upon them all 
#lier riches. This same fulness of genial invention and poetic 
wit is more akin to the lofty style of the serious dramatists, 
and in dithyramhic strength congenial to their spirit, than 
the rhetorical effeminacy and sentimental poverty of Euripi- 
des, as has often heen aHQwed by competent critics of ancient 
poetry. The material subject of high Comedy is but the bearer 
of poetic wit, supporting the whole weight of its fulness ; 
whilst this wdt, if it be of the really poetic, the Aristophanic 
quality, contains the veritable and peculiar essence of poetry, 
expressed in re-action against the resisting power of gross 
reality. This will suffice to place Aristophanes, if not, in- 
<ieed, as an exemplar of imitation, «for which he is unfitted, 
at least ih his ttue light as a poet. If we consider the pur- 
poses to which, both as a man and a citizen, he applied the 
poetic licence sanctioned by the customs of antiquity and 
the institutions of his country, even here much may be said 
in his justification, and not a little to conciimte our 
esteem. The most advantageous light in which he isrto be 
viewed is that of a patriot, in which capacity he l^akes cog- 
nizance of ail deficiencies of the state, and mercilessly at- 
tacks mischievous demagogues with a courage at once 
dangerous, merifiorivas, and rare in the midst of a democracy, 
and in times of ^larcbj. When, in accordance with in- 
veterate ^nmity, ancl customary parody which comic WTiters 
"practised on the Tragedians, he scourges Euripides with in^ 
defatigahle and unrelenting fury, it is striking to observe how 
materially his tone changes ip ^lluding to Aeschylus, and, 
Ms own contemporary, Sophocles, of whom he speaks not 
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inerelj willi evident lenity, but with deep veneration. He 
has been cbarged with the grave oSence of reviling and 
.representing in odious colours the most virtuous and wise of 
bis fdloW“eitizenS' — Socrates 5 perhaps, however, it was not 
owing to mere poetic caprice, but that he seized^ one of the 
most illustrious names for the purpose of deriding and ren- 
dering execrable, under cover of it, the Sophists' — a tribe 
than wdiora none more richly deserved such treatment. Pos- 
sibly, without intending it, the poet confounded the philoso- 
pher, in Iiis search after truth at first entering their schools, 
with the Sophists themselves, whose tenets Socrates studied 
only to refute them, and whose society he frequented only 
until he learnt the emptiness of their doctrines to which he 
gave battle, while he sought to lead the Greeks back t0 
truth by an entirely novel path. 

ISTot only were the polity and social customs of the Greeks, 
but also rhetoric, and ail the arts influenced by speech, as 
also thought generally, poisoned and thoroughly prostrated 
by Sophistry, till Socrates opposed’ a barrier to the flowing 
tide, arresting, as far as he could, the ravages of its onward 
progress. This zealous friend and explorer of truth, a 
citizen of Athens, living in the simplest and most retired 
manner, and operating only on a small circle of select scho- 
lars and like-minded friends, impressed the intellectual cul- 
ture of the Greeks by moans of an influence perhaps great<» 
than that of Solon the legislator, who preceded, an'd of Alex- 
ander the conqueror, who followed, him. But, in order tally 
to comprehend the importance of this memorable struggle in 
which Socrates was engaged, the ensuing regeneration of 
philosophy, and the fresh impulse it gave to the genius of 
Greeie, it will be necessary to take a retrospective glance 
at the ealiier philosophy and popular belief of that country, 
and to examine into the^ origin of the Sophistry, which 
sprang up between the two. 

How^ever distinguished the pre-eminence of the Greeks in 
all that £«| 3 pertains to art and culture, and |ppears on the sur- 
face of human character, it cannot be deiyecf th|it the lun- 
damental^ views they entertained of the nature and propertid^ 
of things, of the origin of the world, and the destiny of 
man, as well as of the ejs^ice of divinity, w-ere, upon the 
whole, very material and unsatisfactory, if not utterly ob- 
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jectionable. Tfie older G-reeian pbilosopliers were tliem-* 
selves of this opinion, inasmucli as they passed severe 
strictures on Homer and Hesiod, as the most popiijar and 
extensive originators of mythology, on account of tha un- 
worthy and •immoral representations they made of deity 
in their songs#and poems. Those poems passVith us now 
only for an agreeable play of the imagination, ministering to 
our delight and our amusement. Eut when we recollect 
that the views they propound were regarded in the popular 
belief as truths, and when we reflect on the cofisequences 
of this, and the uses to wdiich they were applied, we must 
needs, while admiring the magic of the verse, concur, 
in some measure, with those philosophers in their denuncia- 
tion of the muse. At least, we appreciate and understand 
the grounds of their disapprobation. It may be said that they 
were too much biassed by their hostility to poetry, and that 
their censure is far too indiscriminate : the mental develop- 
ment of the Greeks was, indeed, of so varied a character, that 
it is no easy matter to pronounce a verdict of general applica- 
tion, especially to remoter ages. Thus, it is highly probable 
that the earlier songs^ prior to Homer, those commemorating 
the labours of Hercules, the battles of giants, gods, and heroes, 
the storming of Thebes by the seven warrior-chiefs, but, es- 
pecially, the wondrous expedition of the Argonauts, had, in 
a great measure, a deeper significance and more exalted views 
than the Ikter h*eroic songs of the Trojan period. Some 
portions, possibly, accorded in a greater degree with Asiatic 
traditions, than did the subsequent modes of thought: or, at 
least, w’ere suggestive of them, as, for instance, the imagina- 
tive description of the successive ages of the world, handed 
down in the name of Hesiod. Tirst the golden, commenc- 
ing with a perfect innocence, and the undisturbed" blissful 
enjoyment of life, when man associated with the gods and 
led a godlike life. Then the silver age, inferior in degree 
and worth. Last Hit brazen, a period of lawless violence 
and rude force, indicative of gradual degeneracy, r In re- 
gard to this allegorical meaning of the older Greek poetry, 
Ol’plieus, though personally fabulous, remains name 
cot altogether devoid of import to the historian ; express- 
ing, as it does, the minstrel ^who revealed and openly 
disseminated the secrets of old tradition and consecrated 



symbols, in lieroie song, agreeably to tbe genius of bis 
time. "‘However the ease may have been in remoter an- 
tiqmty, in the Homeric poems this deeper signtlicancy is all 
but obliterateci, and has left scarcely any^ trace, however 
faint, be^hincL In the Theogony, attributed to Hesiod, which 
seems to have been pretty generally ditFused, and may serve as 
a standard of measurement for the rest, the meaning is suf- 
ficiently olr/ious, but very material, and altogether contempti- 
ble. The world, according to his account, sprang from Chaos, 
Not to mention the many unseemly and preposterous notions 
of the gods, nature is represented in inexhaustible feidility and 
vitality, under many allegories, all resolving themselves int^o 
the conception of an iniimto and eternal animal. In this 
mythology, the life of nature is conceived in the idea of per- 
petual change from love to hatred, attraction and repulsion, 
without any intimation of a higher spirit, which, whilst 
eminently intelligible in the inner man, at least occasionally, 
breaks through and is manifested in certain phenomena of 
Nature. 

Such theology is, in reality, positive materialism, not 
indeed as yet reduced to sy stem, as a professed science or phi- 
losophy, but appealing in poetic garb to the people’s sympa- 
thies. ^ This cannot be alleged of Homer, for in him no su^li 
material views are ever enunciated. In his* picture of huma- 
nity, wherein the gods are introduced as mere shapes of poetic 
imagination, scarcely any allusion is made to wTiat, in a phi- 
losophical and general sense, we term Eeligion, or to any 
false opinions usurping its place. There is no infidelity, 
denii^J, or objectionable material apprehension of the same, 
but, ratb^r, total ignorance and childlike ingenuousness, com- 
bined, as in the case of children, here and there with de- 
lightful freshness of feeling, with a happy presentiment, and 
an occasional dash of truth. Looking, then, from our 
point of^view, we should not be inclined to disturb the 
ancient verdict, as far as it concerns HesidS, and would assent 
to it as just though severe, but our judgment of Komer mu«t 
be far more favourable. Yet it may easily be understood how 
some things involved in bis myths, gave offence to the later 
moralists of his nation, ifor can it be concealed that his re- 
presentation#of the gods, in a poetic or moral light, actually 
constitutes the weaksid® of his poems* If Homeric heroes 
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Bowlimes appMt a.d 'J™* 

of esDlmation* siBcethe character and generd treatoopt of 

?L godSnged rather to the significancy of old tradition, 
thaiftothe ennobling imagination of the bard. Everything re- 

cancf for the most part connected with nature. Ideas ot 
such natural significancy, embodied in the actions of bemgs 
rSmbtg huLnity, Ud not fail ^ present 
images of absurdity and seeming immorality, ine instance 
•of laturnor Kronos, devouring his own iS 

be cited. Taken in a human and moral ^ 

hideous conception, yet nothing more is intended tpan to 
depict the changing reproductiveness of 
eliminating her own offspring. Hesiod is full ^ simi a 
conceits which, unless they are considered m relation to 
nature and a hidden meaning, are offenmve and disgustin^. 
Much in the same way, the allegorical import of 
ginal representations of their divinities, common to antiquity, 
m apt to be detrimental to the beauty of many of the imita- 
tive^arts Take, by way of illustration, the hundred-armed 
iTantrsimply a-syLol of strengfii and powerful activity. 
In spoem, as met with in Homer 

not so repugnant, for it does not, in thought, stend out in 
Biicliboldrelief: but when sculptured in enduring marble, 
it produces a figure resembling those idols which still inspire 
usVith feelings of monstrous disgust, as we view them among 
Sc nations. Or in the case of similar reprc^iitations, 

Mbler and moreinteUectual.butincompatible with beauty of 

proportion. The Indians have ex'pressed their idea ot deity at 
Lee creative, preservative, and destructive, by a three-beaded 
statue. In keeping with a like symbolical reference, the 
Indian Brahma ha's ftmr heads, and the old Ecman Janus had 
two faces.' All these allegories are unfavourable to_^ beauty ot 
form. , For the same reason, sculpture attained a uigher de- 
gree of perfection among the Greeks than it did among tha 
EiTYptiaL, since the former' gradually forsook ancient 
symLls when they led to monstrosity, witheut altogether 
losing sigii of reference to the Piyine. Indmauai poet% 
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especially Pindar, wlio from the bent of tlieir genius 
sought «to beautify and ennoble all objects, endeavoured 
to vdl much that was rude and offensive tq the moral 
feelings in tbcfold mythic legends. But the same amount 
of success that was observable in sculpture could not 
possibly attend their efforts, since ancient poetry was 
entirely dependent upon mythology, the nature of which it 
was not cq^Bpetent for any one poet to alter at his will, or 
even considerably to modify. Even in Homer, who, most of 
all the poets, represents the gods in human phase, vestiges of 
this kind are to be found. One example will suiRce to render 
this distinctly intelligible. When J upiter, in passionate out- 
burst, tells the gods that if they fastened a chain to heaveff, 
and all of them clung to it, they w^ould still be too feeble to 
tear him from his throne, but that, if he pleased, he could 
pull them ail up to him, at the first glance, this wears the ap- 
pearance of gross and unseemly rhodomontade. But beyond 
all doubt, it is an allegorical allusion to the concatenation of 
all beings, and so the ancients explained it. A clearer 
illustration still is found in another passage, which, at 
the first, seems exceedingly repulsive and absurd. In an- 
other of his customary paroxysms, Jupiter bids Juno remem- 
ber the punishment she once received for persecuting his dear 
son Hercules. On which occasion, the quegn of tjie gods is 
represented as having been suspended from the fii*ma- 
mentof heaven, wuth hands fettered and an anvil attached to 
each foot. Some allegorical thought unquestionably fioated 
before the poet’s fancy, and, perchance, he recalled to 
memory some distinct hieroglyphic picture. Tet, after all, 
passa^es^of this sort are, proportionately, rare in Homer, and 
this has induced commentators to reject portions here and 
there, as spurious additions, contrary to the spirit of his 
genius: whilst later critics have contended sharply respecting 
their actual import, to which they have “attached the most 
opposite ^explanations. In an artistic'’ point jpf view, these 
symbols form the background of a remote and« sacerdotal 
past, in ^the immortal picture of the noblest epic that has 
come down to ns. After the connection of individual fea- 
tures had long been Icfetj and the simple meaning of 
ancient natural impressions had disappeared, free scope was 
given for the most manifold variety of interpretation. 
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ISTe^^ertlieless, these and such like representations fell 
tinder the obloquy of moralists regarding them, jas they 
must, from their point of view, and hence exception, was 
taken to Horner, and to poetry generally. •Besides these 
vestiges of a. remote epoch, of a system of symbols no 
longer understood, the Mythology was repulsive to mo- 
ralists on other grounds. Prom the practice of the 
ancients to trace the lineage of their most^ celebrated 
names to heroic genealogies, and these, in their turn, to 
deities, the father of the gods more particularly, had 
so numerous an heroic offspring, and so long was the cata- 
logue of his mortal paramours, that Ovid has filled whole 
ppoems and hooks with detailed descriptions of them. As has 
before been observed, all this appears to us a mere play of 
the imagination, fitted to amuse us, though never worthy of 
being submitted to our serious judgment. But could the 
moralists in question so easily dispose of that which formed 
the subject of prevalent, popular belief? A belief, moreover, 
on which was founded the whole of social arrangement and 
public education, and which made the immoral applications 
in connection with it so palpably evident I 
8o far then the censure of the older philosophy is both in- 
telligible and justifiable, if we transport ourselves to the 
ri^;,d-it stand-point. We must, however, discriminate be- 
tween Homer in particular and the old mythology gene- 
rally.'" respite all defects, Homer has been the fruitful 
parcjit of so much that is good and beautiful, to Greece and 
the whole of Europe, that we cannot refrain from feeling 
under obligations to Solon and the Pisistratidoe for having 
preserved the Poet who might have been suifered to faM into 
oblivion, liad the opinion of the philosophers of the time pre- 
vailed. But of Greek mythology generally, without including 
this prince of the ancient poets, it must be confessed that in 
times with which we Hre historically familiar, it is deserving 
of censure, not oqI^ offensive to individual inorSlitj, but 
essentially inaferiar in all its views, and thoroughly objec- 
tfeiiabie and impious. Yet these same phiiosoplierrf; -wlio s® 
severely^reproved poets and their mythology, and would have 
altogether supplanted them, did* tjot, previous to the time 
of iSocrates, elevate their own faculties to a comprehension 
of dmnihj^ some few of their number contenting themselves 
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witB a more reflective veneration for nature. The transition 
from a s^^stem like theirs to that of the Sophists was almost 
imperceptible^ and the latter soon proved more dangerous to 
civil and social interests than the poets had ever bean in their 
innocence amf' simplicity. 

The philosophy of the ancients, like their poetry, emanated 
from the Asiatic Greeks. The region in which Homer and 
Herodotus were bred, likewise produced the first and greatest 
philosopher^ : not only Thales and Heraclitus, who established 
in their own country the so-called Ionic school, but those, too, 
who disseminated their doctrines throughout Magna Grmcia 
and southern Italy, such as the poet Xenophanes, and Py- 
thagoras, the founder of the great philosophic league. Ip 
art and poetry, we arc already prepared to admire the Greeks t 
but, perhaps, in no department of knowledge, has tlieir 
genius exhibited so much of activity and rich invention, as in 
that of philosophy. Their very errors are instructive, since 
they w’ere, every wdiere, the fruits of independent thought. 
They found no beaten track of truth : hut were, themselves, 
compelled to pioneer a path in ail directions of their enquiry : 
they are, therefore, best fitted to testify how far man may 
proceed in the investigation of truth by his natural powers 
alone. Let us briefly consider the particulars of this philo- 
sophy. « ^ 

The Ionic sages revered one or the other element of nature, 
as a primary force : Thales, water — Heraclitus, fire.*" It 
must not be supposed that this was accepted in a corporeal 
sense. In addition to the nutritive and all-productive power 
of water, they recognized in liquid form the principle of con* 
stant^change and mobility in nature. Xeitherw’as it the ex- 
ternal, visible flame, tliat Heraclitus adduced as the prmei^ 
pmm of nature, but, pre-eininently, the latent heat, the inner 
fire, which w’'as held by the ancients to constitute the ener- 
getic vigour of all things animate. Th<e tenets of Heraclitus, 
the originator of this doctrine, were, r probably, of a highly 
intellectual character. But the example tf Anaxagoras best 
proves lipw little the mind of this school coulfi disengage 
itself from the shackles of matter. Though he is generally 
reckoned to have been t^e^tirst who, prior to Socrates, ac- 
knowledged an Intelligence governing in nature and above 
nature, and^regulating the universe, yet, when he came to 
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explain the constitution of the world, he betook himself to 
little simple atoms, of which, according to the dectrine of 
materialism, all matter was compounded. This doctrine of 
mechanical union had been completely syste^i^^tized by those 
early Greeks-r-Leucippus and Democritus — and, in the later 
teaching of Epicurus, had exercised an influence over both 
Greeks and Eomans, in a degree equal to its sway in the 
eighteenth century. This is that pure materialism which 
abolishes every idea of a Deity. 

Let it not be supposed that these were mere speculations, 
without any influence on human life. The deficiencies of 
the popular belief of the Greeks, and of the older philoso- 
phy previous to SoeratesVtime, are most manifest in their 
doctrines concerning the immortality of the soul. The indis- 
tinct world of shadows, whose outlines appear in their belief 
and in their bards, was a poetic dream, which as soon as 
reflection was awakened, was exchanged for scepticism or 
downright unbelief. In the mysteries, or secret religious 
societies, spread over Greece as well as Egypt, some few 
doctrines relative to a future life, more definitely shaped, but 
still in allegory, would seem to have been taught; but they 
were confined to a narrow circle. The earlier and later 
philosophers, in their attempts to prove immortality, 
t^iought only of the indestructibility of primary force, 
without feferenceto personal continued existence. Ideas 
referring to such a future, a personal immortality, as it were, 
Pythagoras seems to have been the first to propagate* 
Though his teaching was not unalloyed, inasmuch as he con- 
nected immortality, like the Orientals, with transmigration 
of souls, yet he is elevated far above all the el^er Greek 
philosophers, and, as an apostle of truth, greatly benefited 
Ms nation. But bis league, aiming, no doubt, at political 
power, and impracticable without a total subversion ot 
the old creed, cruibbled away before his designs were 
perfected, and froi^ Ms time down to Socrates the Interval^ 
was filled up By growing anarchy and confusion. 

-The strange inconsistency of opinions, conceded and 
maint^ed, and disseminated by means of accomplished 
rhetoric; the doubt and infideSty, thence ensuing, the 
eonfusion of aU ideas, the loosening of ail fix^d principles, 
* About eighty ye^rs. 
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were never displayed, in the entirety of their noxious in* 
fluenea csm life, so fully as at that period. One section of 
these Ancient philosophers, whilst differing on various points^ 
had this in aoipihon, that they looked upon natur§ purely on 
the side of its perpetual change and motion. They held 
that all things were in a constant flux. They carried this 
assertion so far as to deny that any thing at all was fixed 
and permanent: they denied that anything was stable in 
existence — anything absolutely indubitable in knowledge, or 
any principle of universal application in morals : in other 
words, they ignored, together with Divinity, truth and 
justice. 

Another section, entertaining rational views of an immu^ 
table Unity ^ were diametrically opposite in their opinions, 
since they denied the possibility of motive power, as well as 
the actual existence of a world of sense, and sought to main* 
tain their paradoxes with the highest dialectic skill : hence 
at least so much of their purpose was effected that doubt 
and uncertainty became more and more general. One of the 
first and greatest of these Sophists commenced his teaching 
with the express assertion : that, in itself, there is no such 
thing as truth: that, if there were truth, it were inca- 
pable of being apprehended by man ; and that, if it were 
intelligible, it wuuld, still, be incommunicable to him. 
Pure scepticism might readily be permitted* to thd reasoner, 
if he had attained to so joyless and unsatisfactory a convic- 
tion after a process of diligent and honest enquiry, and if his 
artificial ignorance were removed from the possibility of 
acting injuriously or destructively on every-day life, but con- 
fined to bis own bosom. But the Sophists had disciples and 
adherents throughout all Greece ; the education of ail the 
noble and ingenuous youth was in their hands. Neither 
w'as their scepticism an honest one, for, whilst some 
taught that nothing can be definitelj" known, others main- 
tained fhat they were omniscient toasters of each art 
and every science. They easily succeeded in ei^bling their 
followers to perplex and beguile the unwary and kss 
experienced by means of certain sophisms, and in 'the end 
cheated themselves into^^ iihe delusion that they were com- 
petent to decide upon the merits of all things, easily and 
promptly — as it were ^y innate instinct — ^much better than 
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tlieir predecessors, whom no opportniiit j was missed to ridi- 
cule, It was one of the practices in their schools lotot merely 
to defend, at will, opposite opinions, in order to sharpen the 
mental faculties, and improve oratory : but, fti|’ther than this, 
it was a customary study to make an avowed falsehood appear 
truthful by means of ingenious arguments, and thus impose 
on their fellow citizens. It was laid down as a dogma that 
there was no other virtue than dexterity andibrce, in cool 
contempt of all moral axioms, which, it was alleged, served 
only to mislead weaker men, andw’-ere pronounced to he mere 
superstitious folly — and that there was no other right than 
the riglit of the stronger, or the will of the ruler. In these 
schools, too, the popular belief was ridiculed, which, with all 
its defects, was, yet, connected in many minds with nohle 
and moral feeling, and should, therefore, have been spared sC' 
long as nothing better could be provided in its place. Not only 
were many con tradictoiy expositions, empty and perverse 
notions respecting the world and its great first cause, gene- 
rally propagated, but the existence of a deity was ignored, 
inasmuch as all sense of truth and justice was blasted and 
rooted up. 

And all this in states which were, moreover, on the brink 
of ruin, given over to unbridled democracy and the blind 
of contending factions, weakened and shattered by war, 
plunging from olie bloody revolution into another, and sink- 
ing fhst and deeper into anarchy. 

In tlie midst of such universal atheism, Socrates arose, 
and inculcated anew the doctrine of a God in a practical 
manner ; he first attacked the Sophists and unveiled their 
nothingness : then, he set goodness and beauty, no|)iIify and 
perfection, righteousness and virtue, as well as all that leads 
to God and issues from him, in^varied modes before men’s 
eyes, and touched their hearts. Thus, he became the 
second founder and fhe restorer of the nobler and loftier in- 
tellectual culture of the Greeks, but fell, in bis own person, 
a victim to hi^ zeal for truth. His death is too memorable 
an event in'^the history of humanity, not to deserve a few 
moments’ attention at our hands. 

, The single charge that was ^bJ^ought against him, that 
of having introduced the doctrine of a new and unknown 
God, and which was, therefore, a species of treason against 
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,tlie state tliat liad adhered to the gods of popular belief, 
indeed, in a certain sense founded on what must needs re- 
dound to Socrates’ credit. If the Socratic system of thought, 
which was altogether new to Greece, had not merely been 
eonhcled to the circle of a few select disciples, bftt become 
prevalent tlirougliout that country, the mode and habits of 
life, together with a considerable portion of the people’s 
creed, would either have been abolished, or must have under- 
gone an entire remodelling. In anticipation of this, some 
narrow-minded followers of the old religion were eager to 
heap calumny upon the head of Socrates, and hastened to 
confound him with those very Sophists and new teachers 
whose doctrines he was combating; whilst with many it 
was, doubtless, a mere pretext — the political viewB of So-* 

« crates constituting the actual ground of their hatred. 

Under all circumstances, Socrates had approved himself 
an excellent citizen and a courageous patriot, but he was 
the declared foe of democracy, at least the majority of 
his adherents were. The manner, as exhibited in Xenophon 
and Plato, of preferring, sometimes with excessive partiality, 
the institutions of Sparta, and those inclining to aristocracy, 
generally, could not but appear odious and unpatriotic at 
Athens. Xor were all the foes of democracy, who issued 
from the school of Socrates, equally blameless and noble with 
Xenophon and Plato. Gritias, too, had attended the teachings 
of Socrates : Critias, one of the thirty tyran1:s who"* ruled in 
Athens, through Spartan influence, after that city had lost 
its independence. An ancient writer, not without some show 
of reason, alleges this circumstance to have been the chief 
cause of Socrates’ untimely end. 

It is somewhat diflicuit satisfactorily to explain how 
Socrates arrived at his peculiar views. He was acquainted 
with the higher philosophy without being perfectly satisfied 
with it. On several occasions he referred to a higher genius 
or dmmon that controlled his actions: afidjt is not easy to 
decide whether this meant the small still*voice of conscience, 
the suggestion and decision of his reasonjpg^ faculties, or 
Bomething^difierent. There is like difficulty in determining 
what his views of the popular creed were: whether he 
rejected it entirely, or refaiped some purer portion of the 
same. He seems to have been familial' with all that 
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was known io the secret societies of the day. From , 
those sentiments which the philosophy of the eighteenth 
century would as unhesitatingly term superstijiousj as 
did the all-knowing and nnhelieving sages he opposed, he 
was certaMy not free. One instance wiM serve to shew 
how frequently, even in this particular, he* was misrepre- 
sented and wrongly estimated. In the last conversation he 
had with his friends, just before his death, to the enquiry if 
he had any further request to make, he replied : none, save 
that a cock be sacrified to Aesculapius. This has been found 
fault with: for, say the critics, in his last moments he either 
paid homage to popular superstition, the futility of which he 
must have discovered, or if he mocked it, the jest was, at least, 
•unseasonable. But the significancy of his meaning is plain. 
It was usual for convalescents from a long and severe illness » 
to make this votive offering to Aesculapius. The thought, so 
beautifully developed by several of his successors, lay, like 
a fair gem, enshrined within his words ; that this life was des- 
tined to be only a preparation for a more exalted one, or, as 
expressed by the ancients, that man might learn to die. Life, 
in the abstract, —but how much more forcibly the life of his 
troubled times — ^was regarded by Socrates as a prison of the 
nobler soul : as a malady from which the serene sage was 
content and happy to be delivered by death, since it was so 
ordained. In the condemnation «of suicide, however, if not 
the firsts* he was certainly the most decided of all ancient 
phifosophers ; maintaining that it was clearly a crime against 
self, and against Q-od. He would, by no means consent to 
escape from prison and death. Heither could he have done 
so, without, materially, detracting from his own dignity 
and that of his cause, which, now that he had bequeathed 
to his followers so noble an example of constanc/ in having 
sealed his convictions with his 4oath, was held in increased 
reverence by posterity and recognized to be the cause of vir- 
tue as well as truth? 

From the rich store of the ancient Greek philosiyphy it lias 
only bee%^my wjsn to introduce here a few outlines for sketch- 
ing a general picture: I have, especially, selected what is histo* 
ricallj true, what, jGrom its reference to life, seemed generally 
remarkable, and was most capahift of being clearly elucidated. 

From this digression, I now return to a brief description 
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of tlie most distinguished writers. Beauty t)f style inti* 
matelj connects Xenophon with the best authors of antiquity. 
As an hi^torianj he excels Thucydides in ease and clear- 
ness of expression, as also in artless grace. But, as he is 
deficient in elevaifcion of sentiment, those who are sfecustomed 
to reflect dee|}ly will incline to the ruggedness of Thucy- 
dides. In giving a philosophical description of the Socratic 
dialogues, he is far inferior to Plato, not only in deptli of 
thought but in richness of illustration and artistic skill. His 
politfcal I'onTance of the life of Cyrus deserves mention, as 
being unique of its kind in antiquity : yet, this hybrid species 
of history, poetry, and morals, notwithstanding its individual 
beauties, is, on the whole, not to be recommended for imita- 
tion."". ■ ' . . 

Whilst Xenophon and other Socratic writers laboured to 
restore beauty and simplicity of style, sophistry continued 
to exercise its baleful in Quence on Grecian rhetoric generally. 
The example of Isocrates proves to us how far this artificial 
subtiUty of language and expression was carried — among an 
intellectual people — a subtility which frequently rejoiced in 
selecting fictitious subjects at random, without the slightest 
reference to their applicability or value, — in preference to 
others of intrinsic importance — simply for the purpose of 
practising oratorical flow, and the play of imagination. There 
is, doubtless, some artisti# merit in the care with which theif 
sentences were composed, the choice positicfa of each woi'd, 
the cadence of every syllable, the diligent rounding of 
periods, the nice finish of the whole. To us, indeed, this 
ornamental elegance, and elaborate polish, may seem, pe- 
culiarly, to commend itself, culpable, as we are, in the 
extreKie of unjustifiable negligence. But this art should 
not be feft, ought not to be conscious of its own presence, 
for we experience its disturbing eifect — even in sculpture. 
And yet, here, the case is widely different : it is much less 
disagreeable to be reminded by the de^d gtone, of elaborate 
art : that it is by written production s.« Language was never 
intended to be mere inanimate art, but fr^,Jivtng^ and acting 
upon iife^itself. ^ 

Plato and Aristotle, whom here I am treating of simjfly as 
writers, mark out at onceJ:he whole extent of Greek cul- 
tara, and the extreme height and depth to which the genius 
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of tlmt eouBtTj, at any time, attained. The first, considered 
and represented philosopliy entirely as an art : the second, as 
science, in the fullest sense of the word ; since with p^nlosopliy 
he comprehended physics and natural history, general history, 
politics, and learning, and thus reduced all knowledge of 
the Greeks to one system. 

In the representative and poetical portions of his dialogues, 
especially in language and artistic feeling, Plato was esteemed 
hy the ancients as the greatest of their prose writers. His 
distinguishing excellence lies in the manifold variety with 
which he is enabled to approach each subject, from artificial 
abstractions and subtleties — through the labyrinths of which 
he pursues the Sophists, — to poetic passages, occasionally of 
•dithyramhic power, in which lie communicates his philoso- 
phical fictions and myths. Considered merely as descriptive 
works, his PJicbcIo and EepioUic, belong to the noblest pro- 
ductions of Greek genius. 

Aristotle closes the circle of classical development, as 
regards the form and method of philosophy, which he per- 
fected for the world at that period. Its first epoch is marked 
by Ionic thinkers, with their aphorisms and gnomic prose, 
which we have already considered as the most primitive 
form of philosophic contemplation. Others, like Par- 
menides and Empedocles, returned once more to poetry. By 
means of the {Sophists, and then, though in a purer spirit, hy 
ineiyts of the Socratic school, philosophic exposition, during 
the second epoch of its history, became thoroughly rhetorical 
and dialectic, assuming, at the last, the form of dialogue. 
In this department of philosophic teaching, Plato outstrips 
all competitors in cver-ci hanging variety of example and pro- 
totype in every species of art : in most manifold graefations, 
from the abstract web of pure dialectic thought, to the richest 
dramatic vivacity, and most genkl descriptions of character; 
one charming whole of philosophic fiction and poetic allegory. 
The critical comparison of the older systems, whi|jh was in- 
stituted by Kato^^ \Vas continued hy Aristotle with fuller 
completeness"; so 'that, by his thoroughly critical method he 
|rew to he the founder of systematized discourse* in those 
works of his wdiieh aimed at as great a perfection of science 
as was possible: this may be regarded as the third epoch of 
philosophy in its form of development. Subsequent schools 
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* aiternated tlie systematic, AristoteliaE method, witli ilie PIa% 
tonic form of dialogue, in pliilosopby. Till at a mncli later 
period, a purely rhetorical process of philosophy obtained in 
the Syncretic aiyl Eclectic schools of new Platonism. 

These two riJaster-spirits, Plato and Aristotle, have for two 
thousand years exercised immense influence over the pro* 
gress of mental effort throughout Asia and Europe ; of this 
further mention will be made in another place. As a 
writer, Ari^oiie is marked by the refined elegance that 
was beginning to characterize bis age. Whilst Plato was 
considered an archetype of excellence in language, art, and 
the essence of Grecian, more especially Attic, culture ; Aris- 
totle influenced learning, rendered criticism more acute, and 
• ^ developed all the resources of historic science, in the most 
decided and profitable manner. Aristotle’s immediate suc- 
cessor, Theophrastus, the character-painter, as also those 
of Plato’s school, were men of general culture, their writings 
being composed in a noble and pleasing style. The philosophic 
sects that followed appeared to great disadvantage in this 
respect : the adherents of Epicurus relaxing into a neglia;erit 
slipshod' manner, whilst the Stoics indulged in bombastic 
verbosity, and an afiected technicality of language- Uni- 
versal degeneracy of mind began to manifest itself very clearly 
in the form of expression^ 

The restoration of philosophy by Socrates did not extend 
to the W'hole of Greek intellect: it operated directly oil but 
a few who every day withdrew themselves more and more 
from social life, and disowned any connexion or sympathy 
wdth the nation that was tottering fast into lowest degrada- . 
tion. «On poetry — to which I now return — it could scarcely 
have bad 5ny influence at all, inasmuch as that ax^t depended 
altogether on mythology, popular belief, ancient tradition 
and usage, and wlien national life had, as it were, lost its 
vivifying and sustaining force, poetry cgnld only be called an 
echo of tfee early glorious past of inve^iLtive bards. 

In the later poetry of the Greeks, tlfen. We behold the 
mere picture of continual decline ; yet this |Teriod fs not with- 
out occasroiial beauties, and distinct traces of Grecian intel- 
lect and poetic faculty. • 

Of the decline of tragic arl, it will be remembered, 'we per* 

^ ceived the first tokens in Euripides, however excellent he 
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may be in patbos, however rich, here and there, in Ijrie 
charm. This less perfect form of his, as compared with the 
older Tragedians, is especially manifested in the want of 
unity and Connection in his compositions. I^has, previously, 
been remarked that ancient tragedy took its ^se from those 
choral and festive songs, based on mythology, peculiar to the 
Greeks. The chorus is inseparable from the very essence of 
old tragedy, seeing that it is altogether lyric in its nature 
and properties. This peculiarity has been felt by modern 
poets when they soiiglit to imitate or appropriate the form. 
Perfect accord and suitable relation between the chorus and 
the dramatic action are, hence, essential to the perfection of 
tragedy such as this. In Sophocles, harmonious unison of 
the two is thoroughly realized ; but in Euripides, the chorus 
wanders over the whole domains of mythology, as though its 
position -were merely one of tradition and custom. Thus, 
likewise, many lyric beauties, in themselves exquisite, w'hicb 
the poet had acquired in the schools of the Sophists, as also 
long oratorical speeches, are frequently introduced out of 
place. 'Novj- that true harmony had departed, and the lyric 
elements were no longer an integral part of the whole, dra- 
matic action, such as had formerly filled up the interstices of 
tragedy, bore the appearance of meagre poverty. In order 
to enrich it, the poet betook hims,9lf to various expedients, 
in the shape of*complications, surprises, double catastrophes, 
intiigues, more suitable to comedy, and not in harmony with 
the dignity of Tragedy. 

The last poet who depicted Athenian life in a novel and 
original manner, was Menander ; the founder, or finisher, of 
elegant Comed3% and whose merits w'e are in a condition, 
approximately, to estimate, by the imitations or translations 
of Terence. Dramatic art, which, in aEschyliis, began with 
the heroically great and wonderful, had thus reached its last 
stage. Leaving fhe^bscurity and mighty forms of a poetic 
past, it gradually drew nearer to the present, ending with a 
spirited representation of ordinary life ; and when the cha- 
racters, situations, and combinations of the same were com- 
pletely exhausted, it terminated its career and ceased to 
exist. Many of the ancients, doubted if a description of 
real life, and of the present, in a word, if every day Co- 
medy belonged to the department of poetrj'. Many de* 
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tsied tliat it was, and licit! tliat mythology, no less than 
j verse, v^ns one of its essential properties. In our aiiecptatioii 

I of tlie word, the living representation of life cannot, by any 

means, be exclmtletl from the domains of poesy, even without 
the eleiBeiits of the wonderful and the fictitious. The 
first and primitive destination of poesy, in reference to 
.. mankind and to life generally — and this, in a national point 
of view, should be its acceptation—is, doubtless, to preserve 
and embellish traditions and reminiscences of a glorious past, 
that are peculiar to a people; as is the case in epH'’?, in 
which free scope is given to the wonderful, and the poet con- 
forms himself to the mythology. The second destination of 
* poetry is to set cle^arly liefore men’s eyes a distinct and livel-y * 

i , portraiture of actual life. This is feasible in other works of 

art likewise : but nowhere else so vividly, or with such graphic • 
ibree as in the Drama. It is not alone tlie outward surlaee 
of life that poesy is intended to mirror; she may serve also 
to arouse the higher life of inward feeling. The essence of 
poetry, thus directed, is enthusiasm, or that exalted state of 
feeling manifesting itself in various shapes and forms which, 

«< as soon as this bent predominates, merges into lyric art. 

In our estimation, then, the nature and being of poetry 
consist of invention, expression and inspiration. In tlie first 
of these, invention, the «ther two elements, expression, a»d 
inspiration, are fully comprehended; bul without actual 
invention, and without the marvelloust a work of the intel- 
lect and of language may be poetical by means of expression 
or inspiration alone, and deserve so to be called. The.se 
same elements of poetry we have before described as consist- * 
ing o4“ tradition, song, and figui’e, which, viewed from another 
point, are similar to the components I have mentioned. 
Poetry, if not a pure fictiop, but having reference to a given * 
subject shoots forth from Legend, as its natural root, and tra- 
dition, or legend, really constitutes tlife material foundation, 
the visibte body of poetry. But irisphattion j.s the soul of 
song, in the same manner as the artistic portraj^ure of the 
divine Ii%, at which the ancients aimed in their trageclit%, 
is the apex of poetical representation— when the inner spirit 
of poetry attains the sumjn^ of its aspirations. Thus, the 
life of poetry, like every species of exalted, inward life, rests 
^ on three principles# mind, spirit, and body or th > sensuous 
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element, and on the harmonious co-operation of these united 
elements in an ascending scale. 

Tradition, song, and figure, are the indiTidiial letters or 
syllables thut compose and perfect the poetic triad and the 
eternal Word of poesy ; the Word of nature, namely, such as 
the imagination includes in love, — and the Word of ardent 
feeling expressed in universal or national reminiscences, or 
in presentiments of the Divine. And this Word of poesy, 
itself, is but apart of the whole, the perfect Word, which was 
originally implanted, after the Divine image, in the several 
faculties of the soul, and to express which, in earthly cover- 
ing, man is summoned into this world of sense. 

, Let us now glance back at the development of Greek 
poetry, in order to trace the same to its final stage. If we 
close the epoch of Attic culture with Menander, the last 
original Athenian poet, who described real life as well as 
influenced it, it constitutes a period— reckoning from Solon 
— of just three hundred years. 

The poets who appeared subsequent to the extension of 
Greek power by Alexander’s conquests, and who especially 
gathered round the court of the Ptolemies, are, at most, to be 
regarded as a gleaning of the ancient Greek poetry. With 
respect to language, the preservation and interpretation of 
i^emorial records, and, indeed, for the purposes of learned cri- 
ticism gefierally^ good service was rendered by the Court-phi- 
losophers, Academicians, and Librarians, of Alexandria. But 
they have that fault common to learned poets, affected ex- 
pression too rarely avoided : not a few are designedly 
obscure. Some, who took to Epics or general mythological 
subjects, contributed at any rate, to the preservation mf old 
poetry, and handing it down to posterity. Tims*' when the 
works of so many older poets ha^^e perisiied, it cannot but be 
gratifying to us to be in possession of the pleasing fable of 
the Argonauts, treated of by Apollonius — an elegant poet of 
this period. Having before them a rich store of ancient 
ininstrelsj', those Alexandrinian bards, possibly, penetrated 
deeper here and there into the connection of primitive legends 
and the spirit of mythology, than their predecessors of the 
blooming period of literature. this way Callimachus de- 
serves especial notice, as having diligently studied the old 
traditions; a poetic Mythologist, and not destitute of poetic 
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genius; tMs is evi-deneed By tBe ardent Propertius# tlie 
I ■ Konmn Jllegiac poet# who eaiight the inspiration of liis muse* 

’ Mytliologica! subjects were now frequently treated in a sys- 

tematic manners verses of analogous method and fmport being 
grouped together. Poetic unity# as a w^hole# was destroyed# 
or, as in Ovid’s Metamorphoses, was produced only by arti- 
ficial transitions and unnatural combinations. 

The tendency of poetry, when on its decline, is to become 
inereasingly^soiated and secluded, and to deal with topics 
which are foreign to its genius. It needs no critical acumen 
to demonstrate that scientific Astronomy, a chapter on Bo- 
tany, or a string of Medical prescriptions, though embodied 
♦ in verse, do not belong to poetry : or to shew that the di- * 

I • , dactic species of poem, as it is called, bequeathed to us by 

the Alexandrinians, is but an unnatural form of art. Modem * 
writers have the less excuse for imitating this kind of » 

composition, that they are altogether destitute of many 
advantages enjoyed by the Greeks. In the earliest ages, 
didactic poesy was made to subserve various purposes of 
purely scientific information, not in order to prove the 
facility with which difficult and unfavourable mateifials were 
^ * handled, but for real instruction ; either because no actual 

prose existed, or it was not sufficiently developed to employ 
expressions suitable to tki theme, or, at any rate, the auth#r 
felt himself more at home in Hexameters. t)rigirially,^then, 
the Grecian didactic form had sprung up from a natural 
necessity of their intellectual culture: a circumstance that 
must have been an advantage to the moderns when they 
came to adopt this mode of writing. Mythology, moreover, * 
so completely peoples the whole visible world with its form 
and attractive fables, that it is impossible to think of any 
subject not, in some degree^ connected with its fictions, and# 
therefore, capable of occupying some department of ancient 
poesy. Even, wdieii treating of medicijee or botany, nu- 
merous opportunities occurred to thft poet^^ of which he 
availed himself, to introduce some poetic m^xsion^/rom fabie- 
land, or ^ome episode, without the slightest semblance of 
stiffioess : but this constitutes the very charm of these poems* 

I a charm winch, in its nativS ii'eshness and unimpaired by art, 

I the moderns can never present to us. 

^ ^ There is, however* one kind of poetry, appertaining tc this 
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latter period, more attractive to our taste, bein^g not mete 
imitative art, but a deiineation of life in a peculiar aspect- 
I allude to bucolic, or pastoral poetry : the Idylls of Theocri- 
tus and others. Pastoral life, in itself, hr^ niucli of the 
poetical ; but it is diificult to understand why this single 
phase is to be separated, and in sot relief, from the great 
picture of human life poesy is intended to set before us. 
Oil calling to mind those passages in the heroics of the 
ancients, or in the chivalric poems of the moderns, in which 
the simple, guileless ease of rural life is contrasted with the 
restless roving of heroes amid the din and clang of arms, how 
exquisite the antithesis! The several features appear in 
mutual connexion and relative proportion, and there results 
a grand and general picture of life and of the world. The 
isolation of rustic portraiture from the poetic gallery as 
one unique whole, tempts the poet to repetition; or, if 
he would not be tedious, and is ambitious to excel bis pre- 
decessors, ho is forced into exaggeriitioii. It is a singular 
circumstance that this species of verse in later times of social 
refinement is most in vogue. Thus poetry frequently ex- 
presses that disgust at the refinements of city life which 
forces us back to ZsTiture and rural scenes. Most idylls betray 
this their origin, and, ever and anon, reveal some trait that 
tells us that those shepherds and shepherdesses, who have be- 
taken themselves to the country, and put on the garb of 
rustics, are city lad ies: and. gentlemen. Theocritus and the 
bucolic poems of antiquity undoubtedly present us with some 
genuine eclogues. Yet even they often remind us, by their 
elegance of diction and artful witticisins, of the seductions 
of the town and the intrigues of Courts. On the whple, the 
Idylls of the ancients corresponded -with the impctrt of their 
name : being little poetic pictures, borrowing their subjects 
sometimes from life, sometimes Irom mythology, but, gene- 
rally, of erotic eoptcnts. 

In this manner, then, poetry became disjointech and gra- 
dually frijtered^ away its resources. Its proportions dimi- 
fiished more and more ; till, at last, it dwindled down to 
miniature groups of buds and ilow’ers, single epigrams and 
conceits, forming an anthologierd wTeath : or a collection of 
the neatest and prettiest poeticaf baubles of every kind. 
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Reviinf.— IXFLUE^TCE of the GbEEHS OTEE the EoiTAN®. 

—Sketch of Eomak Litebatitee; ■ " 

"Whes* tlio Greeks bad ceased to'- be a nation, tlieir litera- 
tiire daily becaioe less coiiiiected with actual life. This was, 
first and foremost, indicated by their philosophy ; its scien- 
tific views iu antagonism to the Yuigar ■ creed, and its lofty 
ideas, were no longer applicable to the degraded national 
condition. Historical knowledge was, of course, extended 
in iriaiiitbld ways; language and literature w^ere, for the first 
time,' placed on a sure basis, and universally cultivated. 

But tlie old grandeur of treatment, the freedom of spirit, 
were waiting. Oratory still asserted its supremacy in the 
general estimation, and, 'more than ever, constituted the 
pirincipui object of education. If, however, even in the 
glorious olden times, this art was sometimes employed 
for the purpose of ingenk>iis sophistry, how much moi^e 
this likely to be the ease now, w'ben genuine political elo- 
quence had lost its occupation, and national feeiing*^^ had 
become extinct even in speech, and degenerated into petty 
subtleties. }?oetry, too, from which the whole of Greek 
euitin‘G had, at first, proceeded, wars fast dwindling down 
to in we mechanical art: it could not escape the general 
irnpen cling doom. The fate of the imitative arts w-as happier, 
perhaps, because they are not so immediately dependent on « 
the concerns of daily life. The artist works on, in his stiiuio, ; 
after the lofty ideal : though, all arounfd Ijim, political insti- . 
tutioiis ii^iy be shattered, and the aspeet of society revolu- 
tionized. And, if here, too, the imivefsal *eoiTuption of 
niauners^md customs was followed by effeminiicy, and dC- 
tei’ioration of taste, the results were, at least, not so general. 

It is indisputable that /uanj splendid^ productions were 
achieved, both in sculpture and architecture, in times when 
poetry and ofatorj were greatly corrupted. 
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Other sciences, unconnected with public life, and totally 
independent of the moral condition of a people, continued 
to exhibit the inventive genins of the Greeks in great per** 
feetion and power. In the mathematics, though without 
many instruments and appliances which, nowadays, we are 
aiTUStomed to consider indispensable, they laid the foiinda«- 
tion of scientific geometry and astronomy: and the true 
system of the universe, into which the earlier disciples of 
Pjtliagoras bad partially penetrated, as is supi^^fesed, became 
a subject of general cognizance on the part of their philoso- 
phers, Tiie admirable skill of Archimedes astonished and 
amazed even the Eomans: and, notwithstanding the disad- 
Tantages attendant on their inconvenient mode of desig- 
nating numbers by means of letters, and without any 
knowledge of the decimal system, the Greeks produced a 
Geometrician, in tim person of Euclid, whose works are re- 
garded as classical by the best judges in modern times. 
Medicine, of yore ■ a favourite study of theirs, now be- 
came one of their especial pursuits, and presented %vide 
scope for their penetrating, inventive, and systematizing 
spirit. It was by means of these acquirements and not 
by literature alone: as orators and linguists, indeed, 
but no less so as artists, mathematicians, and physicians, 
that the Greeks commended tiiepselves to the Eomans, 
vvhen the latter, after having overran Tarenturn, lower 
Italy; and Sicily, entered the territories of Greece; and 
they speedily became necessary to the conquerors, however 
stoutly their influence was at first opposed. On two occasions 
Greek philosophers and rhetoricians were expelled from Home 
by a decree of the senate ; and old Cato, an implacable foe to 
all Greek arts, and the champion of old Born an kistes and 
feelings, w'oiild not tolerate the presence even of their phy- 
sicians who attended very many Bom an families : alleging 
that they were imp|)stors, -wlio killed, instead of curing, 
their patients, and |ecommeuding that domestic^ remedies 
and the w'onted means of the good old times should be 
aijlopted. * Howlieceasary Greek rhetoricians and linguists 
w'ere to the Eomans, may be seen from the repetitfon of the 
decree, shewing that the first hack not been long regarded^ 
All this is easily ex:plained. At that time the Greek tongue 
was the common medium of the civilized worM. Home/® 
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poems eliarmed the inhabitants of farthest Asia : the 
diaiis were, probably, not without some acquaintance with 
Greek literature : whilst in the remote West, the Cartha- 
ginians wrote, h^ Greek, an account of their TOjages of dis- 
eoTery, and PitRiic Hannibal the history of his wars. After 
the conquest of Southern Italy, and Sicily, whose inhabi- 
tants spoke the Greek idiom, and when Macedonia and 
Achaia came to be occupied, a familiarity with this universal 
language beoime more and more essential to the Eomans : 
espeeiuily as the Greeks were in possession of a host of 
historical works bearing on all those countries and nations 
%vith whom the conquerors had now been brought in relation. 
Eomans themselves, who, at this period, began to write the 
history of their own country, did so in Greek ; and Polybius, 
* a Greek who had been taken to Eome as a hostage, was the 
first to describe to the world at large the character of 
the conquerors, in a copious work, the political contents 
of which, at least, were regarded as classical in all succeed- 
ing ages. Livius Andronicus, a Greek captive of Tarentum/^ 
acquainted with the Latin tongue, first presented the Odys- 
sey in intelligible, though homely, Italian measure, to tlie 
Eomans and initiated them by means of translations into 
the dramatic beauties of the Greeks. But what served to 
render Greek culture peculiarly agreeable the upper 
classes of the Eomans and gradually to the n:ition col^ 
lectively, was Greek oratory, which was closely combi iied 
with instruction in the language itself. In Eome, too, elo- 
quence exercised considerable influence over state affairs, 
and the more disturbed times grew subsequently to the days 
of Gr^ipehus, the more ambition stood in need of the assist- 
ance of smne art like that of sophistry, which, on that 
very account seemed to the old conservative party dangerous 
to the state and injurious t5 thought. 

The later intellectual cultivation of tlje Eomans was never 
entirely qble to conceal this feature qf its origin: are 

* In reference to this, Niebuhr, in his “ Lectures 8n Ilo»#an History** 

says The1;ranslatioii of Greek poetry into the Latin tongue was a step 
of immense consequence. That^ Livius Andronicus had been taken pri- 
soner at Tarentum, may be a m£ti|jk:e, as he is peivoaps confounded with 
jM. Livi’is Macatus j Livius Andronicus could m that time have been but 
ft mere child* Th% accounts of him are very uncertain. — Tramlatcr' * not 0 ^ 
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ever aceustoiiied to repeat tliat the Eomans in tlieir literal are 
were, mere imitators of the Greeks. 

That nations who appear later in the world’s history and 
ill. the general, development of Humanity should receive a 
large portion of their intellectual culture, as^i bequest from 
those who have preceded them, is inevitable, and, therefore, 
in itself no reproach. It w^ould be absurd to wish to intro- 
duce the exclusive policy of a commercial system into the 
domains of literature ; or, in other words, to expect complete 
isolation of national development and genius. If nationa* 
individuality be maintained in full integrity: if, in the pur- 
suit of knowledge, peculiarity of language and of thought 
be not heedlessly sacrificed to foreign culture, no blame 
is to be attaclied to a people seeking to enlarge their 
stores of literary wealth. Acquirements are, in tlieinseives, 
the property of every nation ; the genius of the poet or in- 
structive writer who would influence his country, is elevated 
and einboliished by gazing on the eminence to which art and 
reflection, spirit and language, have raised other nations. 
That kind of imitation alone is dead, wdiich, instead of ge* 
neral, mental expansion, and animation, aims but at foreign 
forms that are individual and forced, the nature of which is 
seldom completely applicable to the genius of any other 
people, and, though vigorous at home, di’oops when trans- 
^plaiited io a sail not its own. 

Eoman literature is exposed, in some measure, to two 
charges : first, that of neglecting to work the mines of tradi- 
tionary legend : and, also, of futile artificial imitation of foreign 
forms which, instead of blooming in the native hue of health, 
drag on, like hot-house plants, a pale and sickly existence in 
iiiicoiigenial climes, « 

Ntn ertheless, it possesses a certain character which im- 
parts to it an air of dignity, 'even when contrasted with 
Greek culture, its great original and source. It is a cha- 
racteristic peciilifir to the Eomaus ami to Eome,^that great : 
ceiitral-poinfi.of i^niversal history, ancient and modern. 

Just ag the atj*tist is, or at least should be, animated by 
some lofty idea which causes him to forget all els^, in which 
he lives and moves, and in th$ realization of which, his 
productions, though varied ia Torm and shape, all tend 
to a common centre: no the genuine poet^and inventive 
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writer is fi ill of some great ideal, peculiar to himself, from 
which liis effurts radiate, and of wliich the peculiar form of 
Art in wiiicli he strives to represent it, is only the outward 
exi'^ressioii. Thi§ it is that distinguishes the Greeks from 
t *11“ Unmans. Ih-eall, fcu’ a moment, the great poets of the most 
fluiu'isliiiig period, .iisehylns, Pindar, Sophocles: thepatrio- 
lietind popiikir Arisioplianes : the orator Demosthenes : the 
two great historians, Herodotus and Thucydides, or those 
|}rofoniu.l tidiit-ors, Plato and Aristotle. Each one of these 
has his own peculiar idea to him all-absorbing, and mirrored 
in all Ids productions. Of the two Homeric poems the same 
may bo said, tlioagli on the part of their great author, it was 
more unconscious : beitig not so mnch the result of steady 
^ ;)urpose, as cT very fulness and perfection of the happiest 
’onate intclleetuai organization. Hence, the aboveniarned 
wrilers, sevendiy evince an individiial mental process, a 
peculiar mode of representative art: nay, even their style and 
iangfiage are such as to make one feel iilve entering a new 
world. All eleiiieiits and faculties of advanced civilization 
are hero visible, in Isappiest combination, in richest purity, 
in full biooni of perfection, ranged side by side, from the 
first link to the last, in this chain of classical authors, 
lYhilst in Homer, tve see the whole fulness of poetic fancy in 
the happy iicroic age, sgread out before us in the dear 
radiance of the purest lignt, Aristotle shewsriis tlva summit 
and whole extent of knowledge which the natural reason of 
anti(]U!ty' could attain either by force of thought, or scientific 
enqniiy. Tiie great Dramatists express, more especially, 
the inner moral life, the character of the ancients, tlie very 
core of feeling, struggling, as it W'ere, into creative pow'er. 
On that v« 5 ry account, the whole of their works—with the 
exception o*f Sophocles tlieir head, who, both in spirit and 
form, manifests finislicd and perfect hannony — are incom- 
parably more individurd and local in st3ile and art, and much 
less caicukted to enlist our sympathies efr create an active 
interest in tlio nature of their qualities, tliau those two. In 
Plato, hoTCver, we behold the purified EeascTxi on most in- 
tellectual eievationof ancient culture, striving after the higher 
light of a wondrous manifestation in all the raptures of en- 
dmsiasm amid the secrets and symbols of the Divine. Beyond 
the limited hmdzon of Greece, he enters into the realms of 
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miperoatml intelligence and of the most ancient traditionSi 
gazingj now Eastward, now with a presentiment of Chris- 
tianity : thus, the entire circuit of human power is exhausted 
and dei^eribed by the imagination and reason, by the cha- 
racter and intellect of these great master-spirits of Humanity, 

So rich and manifold was Greek culture, and we seek in vam 
for similar originality in Koman writers. Yet there is, in 
them, a compensating quality ; not peculiar to any one, but 
common to all, the paramount idea of Kome. Eome, so 
wonderful in the severity of her laws and morals, terribly 
grand oven in her errors, and eternally memorable in her 
universal dominion. Tbis is the spirit that pervades all 
Eoman writings, and gives them a dignity independent of all 
Greek art and refinement which constituted, too often, the 
objects of their slavish imitation. 

The grandeur and general controlling force of the state, 
and the mental vigour and boldness of individuals are, in 
reality, somewhat antithetical, notwithstanding it is a na- 
tural as well as reasonable wish to see the union of 
both in equal parts. But, from the nature of things, it is 
hardly to be expected that in a State where the one'’ idea of 
fatherland— its greatness and its fame — aifects everything, 
and leaves no effort untinged with associations of the same, 
a varied development such as that characteristic of Greece, 
^an exist It was essential to the'^Dlooming prosperity of her 
gcnkis and art that Athens should enjoy the perfect freedom 
she did, a freedom, at times, perilous to civil tranquillity. 
Sparta, the only state that was administered both with virtue 
and energy, in a word, the only state in all Greece whose 
political existence was not one of fieeting prosperity, but 
calculated to be permanent as well as sound, pui^'jhased this 
superiority at the price of a limited range of thought, man- 
ners, and genius, both in philosophy and poetry. 

Let me apply th^s observation to individuals : have not 
Caesar and Cicefo something which places them*before the 
rhetoricians, «gi’aj?imarians, philosophers, and sophists, to 
whom the;;’: are indebted as regards the graces of language, 
and oratory, and mode of thought, and to whcTm they are 
vastly inferior in acuteness and srientific knowledge ? Every 
jne will feel that in the works ‘‘of these two writers, as in 
those of all great Eomans, there breathes a spirit differing 
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wliely from tlie degeneracy of later G-reek sopliistry. It is 
not genius or individual intellect, but the absorbing idea of 
tlieir country, of Eome unique in the' world’s ■ history, which 
animates them throughout, and like the invisible spirit of 
life, imparts a glow to every page of their writings. 

To assert that the Eomans owed all their culture to the 
Greeks, and that they had, at no time, been in possession of 
original sources of information, is so little founded on fact, 
tiiat the powerful influence exercised over the old heroic le* 
gends and poesy of Eome, by close contact with Grecian lite- 
rature, wais the very means of well nigh obliterating such 
vestiges as still remained. Many writers, particularly familiar 
witli early Eoman usages, occasionally hint at old songs eele- 
" iirating the deeds of a glorious past, which were sung at public 
entertainments, and at the tables of the wealthy. In historical 
epics, tlien, lay enshrined the patriotism and poetic genius 
of the Eomans, before they were tutored by the Greeks in 
sophistic oratory, and a more elaborate and regular prosody. 
If it be asked of what the contents of these old epics could 
have consisted, history, at once, furnishes a reply. ISTot only 
^ the fabulous birth and adventures of Eomuiiis, ' he rape of 
the Sabine women, but likewise the traditionary combat of the 
three Iloratii and Curiatii, the arrogance of Tarquin, the mis- 
fortune and death of Lucreiaa, with tlicir revenge and the res-*- 
toration of liberty by Brutus ; the wondrous war of Porsena, 
the banishment of‘ Coriolaiius, his warlike preparations against 
his birth place, and how, when his heroic heart beat with 
Inwiml dissension, the presence of his mother, and the 
tliouglits of Rome, overcame his wavering purpose. All 
these professed histories, when examined from a right point 
of view, at once approve themselves to the enquirer to be 
genuine old Eoman epics and fictions, and, as such, are of 
very great value ; though it may be difficult for the historical 
critic, if they are judged by a severe stcfndgrd, to reconcile 
the numercftis internal ineoiisistencies they contain. It had 
been frequently conjectured that much, whfcli, fn reality, be- 
longed to these early lays, had been falsely incorporated into’^ 
history, and that Livy, especially, had embodied the essence 
of their story in his glowing j),age. But it^was reserved for 
the acumen of a learned critic'^ of our own day to winnow, 
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witli diligent and careful liand, tbe substantial from tbeseem« 
ing, and he has accomplished his task with singular success. 
Thus, on the one hand, criticism deprives us of a portion o1 
history that had, for ages, passed current ^n credit, and, yet, 
must ever have appeared vexatious, ambiguous, unsatis- 
factory ; whilst, on the other hand, we gain, at least, a feeble 
echo of the genuine Homan legen ds. Those historical hero-ad- 
ventures, before Greek verse and artificialit}^ had w- eaned the 
Homan ear from the melody of native song, t\'ere wont to be 
chanted in simple strains, called Saturnine, in Italy, as a re- 
miniscence of the olden time, and which, with the single 
exception of rhyme — which they had not — were not unlike 
the irregular Alexandrines, employed by almost all Europe 
in the middle ages. , *" 

The contents of these old heroic songs, whilst, here and 
there, lofty traits were exhibited, if we may judge from wdiat 
is yet extant in the shape of ostensible history, were, for tbe 
most part, of a patriotic character, strictly confined to the 
praises of the native town : and, in spite of occasional ad- 
mixture of the fabulous and wonderful, approaching in genius 
and character to the historical. ^ 

Thus, then, it is not difficult, to comprehend that the 
fascinating variety of the Odyssey,and the euphonious sweet- 
^ ness of Greek hexameters so ccompletely captivated the 
Homan''soui alid ear as to alienate them from their native tra- 
ditionary lays. 

There was yet another cause that weaned the Homans 
from their old heroic legends, and brought tiiese latter so far 
into oblivion as to reduce them to the mutilated form of semi- 
fabulous and incoherent chronicles : it lay in Hoixe’s own 
history and the subsequent condition of the world generally. 
The last heroic figure of early^Homan history, appertaining 
in great measure, to tradition and poetry, and, unquestion- 
ably, handed dpwiJ in song, is that of Camillus, liberating 
Home from the conquering Gauls. The historical period of 
Home dates frdxu this liberation. Amid the devastation of 
''the Gaum, memorials of every kind probably j^^nslied : all 
antecedent to this time is vague and dubious, or if any indi- 
vidual fact stand^s out in relief^ iijis, at all events, interspersed 
with fabulous matter. Then commenced the real greatness 
of Home, first developed in the Samnite wat*. Historically^ 
speaking, this is indeed the heroib^age of the Homan people^ 
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when, most probably, were composed the epics mentioned by 
Cato and Cicero, and present to the eye of Ennius, and even 
of Livy, To this historically heroic time of Roman energy 
and virtue, the aiaeient lays of kings, heroes, and liberators, 
as well as of efents connected with the immortal City, were 
still near enough to be sensibly felt. But when Tarentum, 
Ita^y and Sicily, Macedon and Carthage, Spain and Acbaia, 
fell under the yoke, what connexion was there between the 
insignificance %f early Borne that made warfare against the 
Sabines, or like the Greeks befox’e Troy, beleaguered Yeii 
for ten long years —and the Rome that was pressing onward, 
irresistibly, to her destiny of universal dominion. In the re- 
motest times, the Greeks were a numerous people, branching 
^out into difierent tribes and races. Rome, originally a single 
town, had, by incorporating several of the states of Italy, 
attained to a certain importance, and, eventually, became an 
empire before which a subjugated world lay prostrate. 

It was, then, a result of inevitable circumstances, that 
the native legends of Eome evermore retreated into dim ob- 
scurity, and were never suffered to unfold its beauties or re- 
ceive further embellishment, but in due time were superseded 
by Grecian genius and art. Ennius alone should not be made 
to bear the blame for all this — of w^hom the learned Critic, 
already alluded to, says, that he considered himself the first-* 
of Eoman poets, for having rooted out the old naticmal 
minstrelsy. It may easily be supposed that he, who in his 
simplicity fancied he had three souls because he knew 
three languages, Latin, Greek, and Oscan, or old Italian, 
was not a little proud at having been the first to imi- 
tate th« Greek hexameter, though rudely enough. The 
genuine poel; is not always exempt from vanity of this sort, 
frequently laying too great stress on an external, perhaps 
ill-selected, ornotaitogether successful, form, merely because 
it has cost him. pains and exertion : whilst he sets no value 
on* the genfus that awakens our admiration, ^hich, as he 
owes it exclusively to nature, he never think^^ of cmnparing^ 
with others.^ But Ennius directed many of his efforts in the^ 
newly invented art to the subjects of those ancestral lays, and 
some of his verses, still extafft, breathe a lo% tone of poetic 
sentiment. We are, further, induced to think favourably of 
him, from the admiration in which he was held by Lucretius ; 
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that IS, if we may suppose this admiration to have heen 
founded on a kindred spirit and resemblance in elevation of 
thought and power of expression. 

The arts and methods of Greece made th§ir way into Borne 
incessantly, but with varying results. Of all these, history and 
eloquence were most congenial to the Bomans, and those 
which they were most successful in applying to their own in- 
stitutions. Philosophy was the most foreign to their tastes, 
and in poetry, success varied with the differenifkinds adopted. 

Dramatic poetry was the first that the Bomans sought to 
practise after the time of Ennius : but their labours re- 
sulted in bald translations, devoid of fidelity and care, and 
undeserving of the name of imitations. This holds good of 
the lost tragedies of Pacuvius and Atticus, as well as 
the comedies of Plautus and Terence which have come** 
down to us. Domestic farce, the so-called Atellan plays, in 
Oscan idiom, survived only in the form of social entertain- 
ments in the private houses of the wealthy classes who, amid 
encroachments of foreign refinement, loved thus to dwell, at 
times, on the reminiscences of old Italian nationality. Much 
the same as, in our own day, a peculiar relish for Bardic song . 
and popular comedy contrasts with a high degree of mental 
culture. On so slender a foundation it w^as scarcely possible 
^ to erect the superstructure of a national drama : at any rate, 
we^hav^ no rehson to suppose that any such superstructure 
was actually raised. With regard to the translations that 
were made from Greek tragedy ; whilst Boman mythology, 
as a whole, was originally near akin to that of Greece, yet, 
individually, there was much local difierence. Iphigenia, 
(Edipiis, Prometheus, the Atridse, the calamities l^at befel 
the Theban Brotliers, all appeared, more or leS?s, strange to 
the Bomans, and contrary to^the spirit of their manners : 
like an exotic, doomed, after a feeble struggle for existence, 
to wither and diemff. A few tragedies of Boman poets in 
the reign of Augustus, which have been extolled' as excellent 
of their kihd,^ prove the scantiness of the species. Whilst 
° the dranlatic declamations generally attributed to Seneca, 
demonstrate how early Boman tragic compositions ended. 
The exhibition of Athenian manners in laree could not but 
ftrppear stifle and lifeless to a ^Boman spectator. This satis- 
factorily accounts for the way in which the allurements of 
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Pantomime and the graces of the dance eyentually sup- 
planted every other Mud of scenic spectacle. 

Must not susceptibility of tragic feeling and intellec- 
tual sympathy have been blunted by gladiatorial shows, 
and combats, which, sometimes, hundreds of lions or 
elephants were killed in the presence of an applauding 
assembly ? In the several attempts which the Eomans made 
to establish native tragedy, it is strange that they seldom, 
if ever, drew 1!lieir subjects from their own legends. This is 
. the more singular that the moderns have frequently selected, 
for Tragedy, such themes as the combat of the Horatii, the 
deed of Brutus, or the self-conquest and altered resolve of Co- 
riolanus— in themselves highly poetical and not undramatic 
• ^ — and have thus, as it were, restored her own to poetry. The 
pecuHar character of these historical tales supplies us with 
satisfactory reasons for this seeming singularity. The patri- 
otic feeling embodied in them w’as far too near that age, in 
point of time, to admit of dramatic effect. Of this the history 
of Corioianns affords abundant proof. How could a Eo^ 
man poet have, faithfully, delineated this patrician in the 
whole extent of his original arrogance towards plebeians — at 
a period when the Gracchi sought to free the Eoman people 
from this very same patrician hauteur ? How could the 
banished Coriolanus have^been introduced on the Eoman^ 
stage, as, in bitter mood, he vents on his country reproaches'" 
not altogether undeserved— at a time when Sertorius,‘'the 
noblest and boldest of the later Eomans, living in banish- 
ment among the unconquered Lusitanians and Spaniards, 
was planning there the deliverance of his country and 
the founding of a new Eome ? With what feelings would 
Coriolanus — advancing at the head of a victorious army upon 
his native city— have been received by a Eoman audience at 
the moment when Sylla was actually on his march with an 
armed force for the self-same purpose ? iigain, in subsequent 
times, were? not all these occurrences frmh* BJid, as though, 
present to the then living generation F ♦Hof merely in 
this history^but throughout, the contests of patri<?ans with*^ 
plebeians were too marked, too closely interwoven with th# 
web of Eoman legendary stjry, to be suitable to republican 
times.^ And for the Augustin age, Erulus, and similar 
worthies, were Equally unfit. Let me adduce an instance 
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in point, from the modern drama. In his historical pfays^ 
Shakespere introduces the sanguinary feuds that embroiled 
the Houses of York and Lancaster, but when he wrote, 
those feuds were completely at an end. JThe ciyil wars of 
Germany especially, the one which, with more^r less violence, 
convulsed the country for a period of thirty years, offer 
copious and attractive themes for the German dramatist’s 
treatment on our own stage : but here the case is not fully 
the same as with the Homans. And yet, th®> German poet, 
if he would do justice to his subject, has a difficult task in 
hand, and must proceed cautiously, in order not to irritate 
party feeling, or tear open afresh old wounds that had par- 
tially healed up, and thus destroy poetic effect. 

Eor these reasons, the Homans had no tragedy of their 
own, and indeed no distinguished stage. 

Of the poets who employed the other forms of the art, 
Lucretius, the earliest, stands alone in Homan literature, 
both as to genius and manner. He alone can, in some 
measure, afford us a specimen of the style and strain of 
the older Homan poesy: he was hut little understood or 
appreciated by his countrymen in subsequent times. His 
work, on the nature of things, in its method, resembles the 
scientific didactic form, which originated wdth the Greeks, 
and was still in vogue among them. The philosophy Lucre- 
""tius had' adopted was the worst that a Homan poet could have 
selected, that of Epicurus, which, whilst destroying all 
belief and all the nobler feelings, and, in a scientific point of 
view, abounding with the strangest hypotheses, was, if not 
positively immoral, at least unnational, and selfish in its ten- 
dencies and influence on life, as well as fatal to imc^ination 
and poetry generally. Yet all these difficulties were overcome, 
and it is -vvith poignant regret that we contemplate his noble 
spirit given over to the deadlf system of Greek sophistry. 
In sublime enthusiasm he holds the first place among Homan 
poets : as nature’s ^wn minstrel, he surpasses §11 tiie bards 
of antiquity; In reference to this kind of poetry, and the 
rposition''>hat nature ought to occupy in poetic representation, 
J-Touldhere make a few observations of general application. 

It is, unquestionably, the business of poetry to make not 
only man, but also surrounding nature the object of her 
representation, or her enthusiasm. In this^instance, as m 
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tliat of man, a threefold distinction obtains. The poetic 
treatment of man as its element and subject may be, first, a 
bright mirror of actual life, and of the present ; second, the 
recollection of a^glorious, heroic, past, and — where poetry 
would ammate^nd inspire, rather than describe— the arous- 
ing of the deeper hidden feelings of humanity. All this may 
be applied to nature. Poetry is intended to present us 
with a picture of the collective external manifestations of 
nature ; to thiS end serves all that spring produces, of ani- 
mating and quickening influence, the noblest portions of the 
animal kingdom in form and habits, the loveliest in the 
world of plants and flowers, whatever in the external changes 
that take place in the heavens or on the earth appears sub- 
^iime or important to the eye of man. The difficulty is to 
avoid excess : copious descriptions, even when, in the main, 
they are true, grow tedious and miss their aim. But single 
flowers plucked here and there from the lap of bounteous 
nature, and tastefully inserted in tbe wreath of poesy, con- 
stitutes an ornament both elegant and chaste, Nature, 
too, has her wondrous past : when she was irregular and 
gigantic in her proportions, like the race of man in the 
heroic ages. We are impressed with such a feeling, on be- 
holding some dreary and savage waste, where rocks and hills 
are confusedly heaped tog<fther like the niiqs of % former* 
world. All the legends of antiquity confirm us in this wew 
of an ^ old Tellurian period ; unusual appearances, storms, 
lightnings, floods, and earthquakes, partially transplant us 
to that wild state of nature. All these are fitting subjects 
for a great poet, and it is in depicting similar ones that 
Lucretias sinews himself to be a glorious painter of nature. 
Yet here, too, the poet requires only what is general, the 
assumption of a wild free state of things, a past age of sub- 
limity and grandeur as a theatre for nature’s wonders. A 
technical and scientific view, namely, whe'fiie* some extensive 
mountain rffige is the result of volcanic abtion ox of water, is 
equally unsui ted to the purposes of poetry th^octrine^ 
ot the atonic system, which even the fancy of Lucretius^ 
was not able to invest with poetic charms. The third medium 
whereby the poet comes in io^tact with nature, is through 
the feelings. Not only in the warble of the nightingale, or 
jurhatsoever else in woodland melody delisrhts everv one. but 
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also in tbe murmur of fhe stream or of the woods, we tliink 
we hear a kindred voice, of joj or sadness ; as though 
spirits and sensibilities akin to our own w'ould fain rush to 
to ua from afar, or from the narrow limits that separate 
them, to hold communion with us. To listerf to these tones, 
to feel them inwardly, to read nature’s very soul, the poet 
retires into solitude. ' The enquirer’s doubts, whether the 
soul of nature be really thus animated, or whether it be a 
mere delusion, affect him not ; enough, th^ this feeling, 
this presentiment, lives in the imagination and the bosom of 
humanity and poesy ; and if the eye could lift creation’s veil, 
and see the spirits of nature at work in their hidden labor- 
atory, the genuine poet would still be reluctant, even if he 
were able, to remove, entirely, the beneficent veil. Of this^ 
view of nature, so mysterious and rich in sentiment, few, if 
any, traces are to be found in Greek and Eoraan poets, 
whilst they abound in the old northern bards, whQ lived in 
constant sympathy with nature. These natural descriptions 
and fancies should not, however, he isolated, in poetry, from 
the contemplation of man, of whom they constitute the 
choicest ornament. If they are, the picture of the world, 
painted by poetry, loses some portion of its completeness as 
a whole, general harmony is disturbed, and the efiect marred. 
^Therefore, the form, which treats of nature scientifically, 
aftqr the manner of Lucretius, is, in reality, a mistaken one, 
and, like his philosophy, objectionable ; yet he challenges 
our sympathies as a man, and as a poet fills us with the high- 
est admiration. 

The great Eoman writers will he most conveinently con- 
sidered in the order of their respective periods. <The last 
days of the Eepublic witnessed a less finished development 
of diction, but were, otherwise^ richer, in a literary point oi 
view, than the Augustan age. As an orator, Cicero is 
marked by suffiqieiffc variety and practice in his art : the mag- 
nitude ofhis^subjects,and the position he occupies in the his- 
tory of t^ie worl^ invest his orations with a high degree of dig- 
nity. Y^t, it IS difficult to understand how a style so redun- 
dant in expressionas his could have been regarded as a pattern 
of good writing. ^Of his contem]^raries, there were some who 
censured his tendency to Asiatic pomposity. The greatest 
fijervice he rendered to the literary culture of his country; 
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was his introduction of the higher moral philosophy of the 
Greeks. For the more abstruse speculations, in whose mazes 
the spirit of the Greeks loved to wander, and in which they 
displayed an infinity of art, Cicero had as little inclination or 
faculty as any “other Eoman, But as a fond lover of phi- 
losophy, whose society he courted, for solace, in the hour of 
misfortune, or for the retirement of lettered ease, when 
weary of the noisy din and bustle of public business, he made 
^ and judicious selection. He attached himself to 

the tenets of Plato, as most favourable to a general and 
beautiful mental culture, and recognized by collective an- 
tiquity as the very acme of perfection in genius and lan- 
guage, But, as Plato’s later successors— -at whose hands 
' ,the Eoraans, directly, received these doctrines — had become 
thoroughly sceptical, inasmuch as their great master had 
practised philosophy only as an art, without reducing it to a 
system, Cicero often betook himself, for practical advice and 
information, to the maxims of the Stoics : and where the 
stubbornness that characterized this school, was not con- 
genial to his views, he had recourse to iiristotle, who is, in 
ail things, fond of the middle path, and who, in morals, con- 
stitutes the felicitous medium between Stoic severity and 
Epicurean apathy. To the latter he was decidedly averse, 
nor unjustly so. It must ftot, indeed, be presumed that all* 
those who, in antiquity, agreed with Epicurus so far a« to 
consider the pursuit of pleasure the highest and final aim of 
life, likewise accepted or acted upon the various objection- 
able inferences that may be legitimately drawn from his 
principles. Yet, whilst there were, unquestionably, various 
modifications and constructions of these doctrines, some 
holding, with Aristippus, that pleasure consisted of sensual 

f ratifications, others that it meant a placid and painless con- 
ition of inward satisfaction, which the better Epicureans 
as well as other Greek philosophers sought for chiefly in 
mental exercise and intercourse with ^congeriial friends, 
all concurred in this particular: that a totaT *seeessk)n from^ 
public and^ivil business constituted a fundameiital prin-* 
ciple of a wisely regulated ^mode of life. In their effect 
on daily practice, these doctiTtn|s were, eminently, selfish and 
iinnatianal, and^ having, at the first, had many adherents at 
JSome, they contributed^ not a little to its corruption. 
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Cicero, a foe to Epicurus and bis system, is, on tbe other 
baud, a tborougbly patriotic thinker. Hence bis philosophy 
has often been tbe delight of statesmen, who, without any 
inborn taste, or leisure, for speculation, y^t were glad to 
devote their moments of leisure to contemplation. 

In form and diction Cicero is extremely unequal : a fea- 
ture frequently observable in Eoman writers, since they 
were not always successful in making thej^ own mental 
efforts harmonize completely, with what they borrowed from 
the Greeks. 

Csesar is the first in whom we find perfect evenness of 
expression. When be bandied tbe pen, be was guided by 
the self-same principles as when be wielded tbe sword: 
directing bis attention uninterruptedly to one sole object/ 
and to it making all else subservient. He is in complete 
possession of tbe qualities next only to liveliness in historic 
writing— clearness and simplicity. But bow strikingly does 
tbe lucid brevity of Caesar, hastening to attain its object, and 
treating all else as superfluous, differ from the diffuse, Homer- 
like garrulity and transparency of Herodotus! As a general 
arranges his'forces, with tbe greatest economy of strength con- 
sistent with safety, and makes tbe most of* every advantage be 
may have over tbe enemy, so, Caesar musters bis words, and 
'marsbak his sentences with consummate skill and care; and 
just as inexorably did be pursue tbe advantage that victory 
gave him on tbe battle field. Of all those who have re- 
corded their own exploits, notwithstanding bis Attic grace# 
Xenophon is too inferior a politician or a general to be com- 
pared with Caesar. We are not in a position to criticise tbe lite- 
rary merits of annals penned by some of Alexanckr’s*captains# 
or by Hannibal, for they have not reached us. As a writer, 
then, the Eoman when judgedr by tbe productions of others# 
under similar circi^jnstances, is still Caesar, tbe invincibie. 

In description qf character, and as an bistopcal painter 
generally, Sallust is truly grand : but bis style is not quite 

evouj'^'^so clear, or always so apt as that of Caesar. There 
is an occasional forced stiffness, with an aflectatron of quaint- 
ness. Even in history, tbe foi^m of which, as it originated 
in tbe Greek Eepnblics, migjht^ seem peculiarly adapted to 
Eoman genius, imitation of some special model — in this case 
Thucydides — was not without injurious consequences. 
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This first flourishing period of Eoman intellect and ora- 
tory clearly demonstrates how great an advantage it is to 
literature to command the sympathies and active co-opera- 
tion of leading^puhiic men. Their very position enables 
them to take a general oversight of the whole, and to con- 
sider literary matter^ in their most extensive relations. 
This was one cir:mmstance that imparted a peculiar gran- 
deur to Eoman literature. On the commencement of a new 
order of things after the death of Brutus, a spirit altogether 
novel pervaded the literature of the Augustan age. The 
free action of eloquence was manacled : on the other band, 
men’s minds turned once more to poetry, whose voice could 
find no general sympathy amidst the din and bloodshed of 
^ the Civil Wars. But now, as if to inaugurate the return of 
peace and the happy sway of Augustus, the advent of a na- 
tional poetry embodying patriotic sentiment in classic dic- 
tion, was eagerly looked for, to contribute her embellishments 
to the general splendour. To accomplish this, not only 
Yirgii, but Propertius and Horace, too, were encouraged, 
nay, earnestly solicited by the first men in the state to attune 
% their lyre. On account of his artistic style, Propertius was 
well qualified to be an epic poet; but he w^anted to be free, and 
lived entirely as his own genius led him, passionately devoted 
to the feelings of generogs friendship and ardent love, witii 
which his whole soul was animated, and his ferventfsong dis* 
tinguished above all other Eoman bards. Of tl ^ poets that 
have come down to us entire, Horace possessed perhaps the 
greatest share of heroic grandeur. He was a patriot w’ho locked 
up within his bosom the pangs he felt at Eepublican decline, 
mingikig, in order to alleviate his pain, in life’s gayest scenes, 
and poetizing. At every opportunity, his patriotic enthusiasm 
and aspiration after freedom, peer from beneath the smiles 
of assumed gaiety. He dared not undertake a long poem, 
founded on some traditionary legend of 4iis country’s infancy, 
without rjfeking the betrayal of sentiments tiiat would have 
been unseasonable, and no less unpalatable. He, therefore, 
could not respond to their reiterated appeafs. 

Peaceful, artistic, tender Virgil was most especially fitted 
owing to his love of natu|e and-'of rural life, to become the 
national poet of the Eomaifs. The old *Eoman, as indeed 

^ the old Italllan, mode of life, generally, was ^together 

( • • 
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founded on agriculture and country life ; whilst the Greeks 
were, for the most part, a community of traders, navigators, 
and merchants. Even the most distinguished and eminent 
Eoinans in the good old time, lived in conformity with the 
simple habits and tastes of rural life, andj^'in spite of the 
corruption of the metropolis, remnants of sound and vigo- 
rous moral feeling, the usual concomitants of agricultural 
pursuits, were far from being destroyed in the rest of 
Italy. This point had to be borne in mind Ify the bard who 
aspired to the dignity of becoming the national poet of bis 
country, and who intended not to confine his sphere of action 
within metropolitan limits, yirgifs fondness for nature 
and for rustic life is sufficiently manifest in his Eclogues, 
the production of his youth, whilst he has shewn his ma- 
tured master-spirit in his more finished poem, the Georgies. 
Would that he had not framed his admirable lays, 
which are altogether so fitted to the now peaceful Eome and 
which breathe the genuine old Italian spirit, in the foreign, 
didactic form of Alexandrine verse ; and that he had incor* 
porated his views of nature and of agriculture in his great 
Epic dedicated to the glorious reminiscences of his country, 
and thus bequeathed to us a complete and comprehensive 
picture of old Italian manners ! It would have been the 
^means of effectually reviving native heroic tradition, and 
of securfhg fof it a firm and permanent footing. But then 
he would have had to sketch his Epic in bolder outlines, 
and with a looser connection. In the circumscribed arrange- 
ment he has adopted, the latter Italian portion of his poem 
presents a striking contrast to the first half, in which he 
was enabled to interweave the origin of Eome, so ^^lappily, 
with the magnificent legends of Troy. Nevertheless, the 
JEneid, which the poet left unfinished, and considered so 
unsatisfactory as to desire its annihilation, has justly re- 
mained the real imti?>nal poem of the Eomans. If we judged 
by the soaring flight of enthusiasm alone, or ha^ipy facility 
of innate^enius,<we might perhaps be inclined to award the 
fmperiority to Eucretius and Ovid : but Virgil’s especial ex- 
cellence lies in the national feeling which he inost^thoroughlj 
expresses. To complete perfecihon the JEneid cannot, in- 
need, lay claim :^for we miss^ in it that symmetry w’-hicli 
is wanting in most of the Eoman poets, ow feg to the con- . 
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3ict between native power and acquired art. In Virgil, 
jhe deficiency appears ‘in representation and language, but 
most of all in the arrangement of the whole. 

This inequality, is still more apparent in the style of 
Horace, and tbef other lyric poets. Among various nations, 
the epic is the form that differs least, though it is not to be 
denied that Homeric imitation cramped and misled both 
Virgil and many after him. But, independently of form, 
the process of ^nixing the heroic legends of one people 
with those of another is comparatively easy, since there is 
so much akin in the varied mythology of nations, though 
separated ever so widely. The explanation of this is 
twofold : either the universal condition of humanity in 
■ primitive times of youthful and elastic vigour is much the 
same in many particulars ; or that the accordance, some- 
times extremely singular, evidences the common origin 
of man, especially as regards the allegorical symbols em- 
ployed in this kind of poetry. The legendary epics of all 
races have many points of contact, and every where vibrate 
in accordant tones of mutual sympathy: though it were 
difficult to restore the lost thread of connexion, and, not 
merely to demonstrate critically how all the great legends 
of the ancient world sprang from one common source, but, 
likewise to combine the yj^hole in poetry and inform them 
with fresh life. Tor the purposes of serious dramatic poetry, ‘ 
an acquaintance with the degree of elevation attained m*art 
by other nations, may serve, on the whole, to guide us in de« 
termining how lar our aspirations may tend, and what con- 
stitutes the boundary of human possibility. Yet, mere form 
IS not to* be the object of imitation : if the stage is to be at- 
tended with "general beneficial results, it should be founded 
on national lore, historical or legendary, and be proportioned 
to the habits, character, and thoughts of the people for 
whom it is specially composed. • 

Of all imitated forms, the lyric is peqjulifirly hurtful and 
objectionable. For what greater value (y atoaction can 
a lyric poem have than that of being a fr%e oi^fhurst o£ 
genuine feeling ? On the other hand, what is there that can 
compensate for the ahsence^f this charm, when a spurious 
warmth is simulated, and whtre art completely usurps the 
j)lace of nature ? In Eoman poets, the very passages tha^ 
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Lave been borrowed, and those that aie native, can here* 
epectively distiuguished. Notwithstanding this inequality, 
Horace stirs our sympathies more than any other Bo- 
rn an poet, as a man. He rises highest in those portions 
of his works, in which he addresses to us "^the actual lan- 
. guage of Eoinans, recalling the olden splendour, invoking 
Begulus the noble patriot, and citing others who, in his own 
forcible words, were ‘‘'prodigal of their great souls.” 

In the only species of poetry which the Romans created 
for themselves, in satire, Horace is, by far, the most spirited 
writer. This species, distinct in form from the common, 
ludicrous lyric poetry, and couched in epic verse of greater 
licence, is purely Eoman in its spirit and contents. Through- 
out, it treats of the social relations of the metropolis, intro- 
duces the current jests of tlie day, and alludes to the moral 
corruption that flowed into Eome from half the globe. A 
poetic picture of real life can only be furnished us by means 
of the Drama, when in a high state of perfection : but in- 
dividual traits, in however spirited a manner they may be 
drawn, cannot constitute dramatic painting. Hence Eoman 
satire, conceived in the master-spirit of Horace himself, is, 
at the most, a substitute for Comedy, wdiicli the Eomans 
may be said never to have actually possessed : at least, no 
^ native powder of their own that^ ever ripened into full de- 
velopment. And even when the enthusiasm of satire rises 
to fbe pitch of magnificent invective against vice and folly, 
as in Juvenal, such enthusiasm may be morally worthy of 
admiration, but, after all, it is not poetry. 

Prose attained to a much higher pitch of elevation, than 
poetry, among the Romans: Livy may be considered to 
have been almost pei'fect as to language, and tfie rhetorical 
form of History, peculiar to the ancients, received from his 
hand whatsoever it still laeked^^of artistic elegance. 

The first half^ofdihe long reign of Augustus should be 
looked upon as ther harvest-time of intellectual products that 
had been rifiening ever since the latter days of the Eepublic, 
-when polkical grandeur was no mere abstraction, and when 
the genius of freedom walked abroad. ^ 

The younger generation, boi^, or, at least, bred, under 
the Monarchy, Bore the impress of a diflerent character. 
So early as the end of Augustus' reign, symptoms of decline 
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mg taste made fclieir appearance, and, first, in tlie imagina- 
„ tive conceits and effeminate diction of Ovid. 

The rapid deterioration of History, in wliieli the Eomans 
' excelled, under tiie fearful tyranny of the later Csesars, is 
} amply evidenced by the mannerism of Velleius Paterculus, 

; not to speak of his despicable flattery. Seneca, the philo- 
! sopher, originated a sententious and highly affected style of 
composition. In proportion as despotism increased in rigo- 
rous harshness^those who still resisted it in spirit, attached 
themselves more closely to the tenets of Stoicism, the genius 
of which could not but be acceptable to the proud indepen- 
dent spirit that was surrounded, on all sides, by mean ser- 
vility and fawning sycophancy. Pomposity, extravagance, 
* -and affectation are not unfrequently found in the train of 
political and social coercion. In Lucan, they are strangely 
coupled with pretentious republican enthusiasm : our sur- 
prise is mingled with contempt when we find the same poet 
lauding Nero in terms of almost criminal adulation, and in 
the same breath impiously exalting Cato above the gods ! 
As though not utterly renouncing the associations of her 
• childhood, Koman poetry returns, in Lucan, to the form of 
the historical epic. Considered on its own merits, any great 
historical event may justly furnish matter for an epic : how 
remote, or how near, chromoiogicaily, signifies very little, sq 
that its inward constitution be suitable. To* this ^nd,j[eel- 
ing, enthusiasm, fancy, should have greater scope afforded 
for their exercise than mere arrangement of plan, or order 
of proceeding. Thus, in the instance of Alexander, wdiose life 
and deeds, such as the fall of Darius, and the Indian expedi- 
tion, iil1ght.,haye furnished ample materials for poetic re- 
quirements, had any poet lived, at that period, capable of 
celebrating them worthily^ The civil war of Caj^ar and 
Pompey, a contest between opposite faction and policy, has, 
indeed, furnished many themes of drafiiatic representation 
in inodern^times, yet, no amount of gemus or art could have 
availed to mould these into epic form.* TSe picture of 
the taste q£ this age is completed by mentioniftg the ob- 
scurity of Persius, and the forced style of the elder Pliny ; 
though the works of this IJst writer ai’e so far valuable that 
they testify what the Eomaifs might have contributed to the 
• extension of human knowledge, had they oftener chosen to ap- 
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piy the means -wliich nnbonnded rule placed at their com- 
mand. 

Better times succeeded, and, once more, a Eoman of the 
grand ancient model swayed the civiliaied W'orld on the 
throne of Augustus. As Trajan is the lasf of the Caesars 
whose intellect reached the standard of true Eoman great- 
ness, so Tacitus, who, as a writer, is entitled to a similar 
meed of approbation, closes the list of Eoman authors of the 
first distinction. He began life under VespCfsian and Titus, 
—the first good emperors after Hero— in Domitian’s reio-n 
he had learnt to observe and be silent, and under Herva he 
anticipated the splendour that was destined in Trajan’s time, 
to illumine Eome with brilliant though setting glories. 

The profundity of his genius, and his peculiar expression, 
so suitable to its conveyance, are more distinctly apparent, 
irom the numerous failures of those, who, in vain, have sought 
to imitate him. His expression is, indeed, faultless, though 
the language at his command cannot be supposed to have 
been as grand as wdien Cassar wrote, or as artistic as the 
materials of Livy. In this glorious trio, the language ap- 
pears to me to have attained the climax of its respective 
purity and eminence ; in Caesar, unadorned simplicity and 
grandeur ; in Livy, ^ rhetorical splendour, of beautiful 
natural propoi'tions ; in Tacitus, profound artistic strength, 
invested with the dignity of ancient Eome. 
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BfilEE DTJEATIOF OU EoMAIT XlTEEATUEE. — H eW EPOCH 
UlfUEE HaDEIAN. — IkELUENCE op OeIEHTAL (THOUGHa? 
OTEE THE PH^LOSOPHV OP THE WeST.— M oSAIC EE. 
COKES, H^beew* POESY.— The Persia^- eelioion.— 
iUEA 0^ th:|^ibee, and chaeacteeistics op the 
T p^TAMEJSfT. 

The exotic character of literature and philosophy as 
Homan products, is seen from the paucity of Latin authors 
contrasted with the rich collection of Grecifc genius, as 
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also from the, comparatively, short period during which 
Eoman art and culture flourished* 

As regards translations from the Greek tongue, or indi- 
vidual poets and cgnginal writers, Eome could boast of some 
of these ever siifce the days W'hen the Scipios patronized the 
literature and rhetoric of the Greeksi when the elder Cato 
made the history, manners, and language, of his ancestors the 
objects of his investigation, in order to maintain the integrity 
of Homan thougiit against the encroachments of Grecian in- 
novation : and when Ennius partially applied Greek art and 
versification to Korn an themes, and instituted the older 
school of Boman poetry. But if, by flourishing literature, we 
mean something more than a disjointed fragmentary series 
pf ill-assorted efforts : if we expect a certain connection and 
unity in all its parts, a fixed and regular meaning attached 
to words, especially in prose, a continuous transmission and 
extension of acquirements afeeting language, rhetoric, and 
intellectual culture generally ; in that case, Eoman litera- 
ture cannot strictly date before the time of Cicero, who 
took a prominent, nay, the leading part, in its establishment. 
Until his day, all rhetorical instruction was thoroughly 
Greek, being conveyed by means of Greek books and in the 
Greek language.* It was he ’who promoted public scien- 
tific teaching by means of the Latin tongue, which he so suc- 
cessfully employed for philosophical purposes and* for the* 
theory of eloquence. Through him the language was l?oth 
extended in its application and fixed in certain limits and 
definite boundaries, to which the grammatical writings of 
Cgesar and Varro also greatly contributed. iN’extto Cicero, 
these tv5*o claim the distinction of having erected the solid 
structure of genuine Eoman literature, Caesar by hisfurthering 
the interests of learning by his oratory, and by his exertions 
to disseminate a scientific Knowledge of the language of 
which he was himself so great a masten, fashioning it in 
well-defined* proportions and thus materis.ll/ augmenting its 
power. Varro assisted, in the capacity of ajearlied collector 
of valuable works, and an accurate enquirer* into^the anti^ 

* It will fee remembered tha^kero sent bis own son, Marcus, t* 

Athens, to study under Oratippus* Cee bis “ Be OfiSciis,** Lib. I. cap. 1. 
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qmties of his country, in making that the actual period of 
flourishing Eoman literature."^ The most remarkable writers 
previous to Trajan, have been briefly considered in the pre- 
ceding remarks. The last work of any*note produced in 
this flourishing age of Eoman intellect is the panet^yric of 
the younger Pliny on Trajan. A worthy subject %r the 
nnal effort of declining eloquence, an art in w^ich the in- 
competence of Pliny’s feeble imitators was as conspicuous 
as the imbecility of Trajan’s successors in tife purple. 

The classic period of Eoman literature, reckoning from 
the Consulate of Cicero to the death of Trajan, did not then 
exceed one hundred and eighty years. That time is like- 
wise, distinguished for the first scientific development of 
praetieal jurisprudence, peculiar to the Eomans, and in 
which they displayed great ability and skill. Cicero and 
Csesar were the first to conceive the design of collecting and 
arranging the immense mass of Eoman statutory laws* in 
the reign of Augustus two classes of jurists prevailed the 
one inclining to a mild and merciful, the other to a strictly 
literal and severe interpretation of the law ; under Hadrian 
the establishment of a complete legal digest, called the Per- 
petual Edict, furnished the very remedy that Cicero and 
C^sar had contemplated. 

^ Hadnan inaugurates an epocfe altogether new, not only 
as concerns the principles of government, but also mental 
cu&vation. The language and literature of Greece gradu- 
ally reasserted their natural rights, and extended their in- 
tellectual sway over the civilized world which was now poli- 
tically one under the Emperors of Eome. ^ 

Whilst Roman writers of any importanca. rap'idly de- 
creased after Trajan, and even these, when contraited with 
their predecessors, appear to Iqso what little merit they may 
have seemed to possess till, at last, the list of thesef too! 
grows eymet: ^a ifew life stirred in Greek literature and 
philosophy, a genej'al mental activity, a rich aTter-crop of 
Grecian^enms/frequently not unworthy, both in descrip: 

* 

m his youth, been Admiral of the Greek fleet in the uiratieal 
Xw teL7® Caesar to be hie liKn 

Ch e™*? hlf oultWkting his literary tastes. He s3 

ticeio s banishment, but was recalled by 
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tire power and in language, of the palmy days of its literature, 
but certainly every way superior to the age that immediately 
preceded. It is true that no further efforts of the muse 
rose above hum big mediocrity : but philosophy and rhetoric 
were all the mojre zealously cultivated, and instead of being 
separated and opposed, as in old Attic times, they were 
blended together in ever increasing harmony. The 
Socratic mode of philosophizing, as in Plato’s dialogues, 
was no longer acceptable, either in design or expression : 
manners, and, indeed, ail the arrangements of life assumed 
by that method, were altogether too foreign to the prevalent 
social taste. The scientific severity of Aristotle was suited 
only to very few. In their stead arose a new rhetorical 
treatment of scientific subjects, which flourished in full 
Vigour, from the time of Hadrian and the Antonines, to that 
of the emperor Julian, and produced some excellent writers. 
Another instance is. afforded, if proof were wanting, of the 
truth of the remark, that whilst there were some periods in 
which G-reek poetry attained to a high degree of inventive 
genius and grandeur, and others that were totally unfavour- 
able to its growth, rhetoric, an art which the Greeks made 
peculiarly their own, flourished during all vicissitudes of 
time and circumstance, and disappeared only for a season 
to emerge with increased splendour. 

Of the great mass of writers of this latter period of* 
ancient Greek literature, serving, as a whole, principally in 
an historical point of view to indicate particular sources of 
information, or, in some measure, to compensate for the loss 
of more important names, there are, nevertheless, a few, 
possessi]^ some intrinsic merit. At the head of these is 
Plutarch, wlTose Lives^ in spite of considerable errors of 
style and judgment, are, yet, replete with genuine treasures 
of moral precept, the value of which time has not availed to 
diminish. His style is overcharged, aad sometimes con- 
fused. Th^copious remarks of his own he has inter- 
spersed throughout the memoirs of his herq^s, Require to be 
carefully sifted : now and then there ar^ somio' neitneB* 
pointed nor appropriate. Throughout the whole, however, 
the noblest integrity of feeling reigns, and a full acquaintance 
is manifested with all the moual masterpieces ot classic an- 
tiquity, well-digested, and animated by the purest spiritt 
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That style, as an art, was not completely extinct, and ttat 
xlttic wit still lived, we have satisfactory evidence in Lucian, 
As a spirited writer in the mixed species of philosophical 
satire, he has few equals, and is inestimabk as a delineator 
of the manners of the age. In his history, Arrian, generally 
reckoned the best biographer of Alexander, deserves com- 
parison with Xenophon for beautiful simplicity. Marcus 
Aurelius, the last of the eminent and virtuous Cmsars, occu- 
pies too honourable a position in the histo^ of humanity, 
not to deserve to be recorded for his literary merits also : he 
composed, in Grreek, a series of Stoic self-contemplative ob- 
servations of considerable worth. Whilst Herodian sketched 
the history of the unworthy successors of Aurelius, in a 
manner scarcely to be expected at thife period- 

Greek philosophers of various sects were invited 
Antoninus Pius, in great numbers, to undertake tutorial 
posts, and this important class of men were regularly, so to 
speak, taken into the service of the state. It was now expected 
of Stoic philosophy to prop and support the tottering creed of 
the people. Lucian forcibly reminds ns of the decay of this old 
belief in the gods and in general mythology, of the prevalence 
of scepticism, free thinking, and infidelity, throughout the 
whole Eoman world; whilst the fact that Sextus Empiricus, 
themost copious writer of the sceptical school, is contemporary 
^ with thk age^ is a strong presumption of the universal fer- 
melit, and newly aroused activity of the exploring philosophi- 
cal mind. Again, Lucian, in his witty picture of the times, 
proves the general tendency there was to fanaticism, the su- 
perstition of science gradually supplanting the olden poetic 
ci’edulity ; belief in astrology and an inclination to nj^agic arts 
being sown broadcast, by means of many secretTsocieties, and 
also publicly taught in writings, and, orally, by philosophers. 
The influence of oriental modesTof thought, theories of the uni- 
verse, and demonology, introducing together with the pure 
sources of trutU, likewise streams of deeper and more fervid 
fanaticism Iham the younger and colder philosophy of the 
'-‘W est cb^ild cOxcebre or devise, spread further and further. 
Even in architecture, as renewed under HadriiTn, the predo- 
minant Egyptian taste shewed an evident leaning to oriental- 
ism. Plutarch, though following Plato, exhibits Platonic phi- 
Isophy in a later form, when it began to embody ad that 
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fet remained of tlie doctrine of Pythagoras, or, at least, 
that passed b} the name of Pythagorean, of Egyptian origin, 
—and to approximate nearer to old oriental tradition, from 
which Plato himself is supposed to have drawn some of his 
views. » * 

This new Platonic philosophy soon became dominant: 
the other sects, namely, the Sceptic, Epicurean, and even 
the Stoic lost their individuality. Yet many Stoic tenets 
entered as ele^ients into this one comprehensive philosophy 
of the Greeks, which, from its principal component, received 
the name of JN^ew- Platonic. It was this system which long 
assailed Christianity with the utmost energy of intellect, and, 
under the Emperor J ulian, hoped, to be successful in defeat- 
ing it, and to place the old popular belief on a firmer basis, 
*and to renovate it by giving it a more spiritual meaning. 

Tliis struggle between Christianity on the one hand and 
heathen philosophy on the other, old polytheism and the 
new creed, poetical mythology and a Heiigion of Morality, 
is the most remarkable intellectual contest ever witnessed 
,or achieved by humanity. It forms the partition-wall of two 
contiguous worlds : receding antiquity, and the beginning of 
modern time. With reference to civilization and mental 
culture, it is the common centre and turning-point of all 
progressive development. ^ But this great contest, so im- 
portant in its results, to be suitably described'^ in a history of 
Literature winch is not confined to mere philologicaf "en- 
quiry but aspires to a delineation of its influence on the 
destiny of nations and on collective humanity, demands fur- 
ther preliminary investigation. It will, first, be necessary 
to examjne, more particularly, the actual spirit of Greek 
philosophy, find, having determined upon the precise posi- 
tions taken by the Mosaic and Christian doctrines in the his- 
tory of mankind, we will theh proceed to take a rapid survey 
of other oriental traditions which, in part, were connected 
with the Mosaic and Christian teaching,«an8, in part, consti- 
tuted the primitive sources of loftier Greelf perception. 

Eurther opportunities will occur of sketcTning poetSG 
magnificencl^, fanciful imagery, and interesting works of art, 
that the inventive genius oj^man has produced. We must, 
for the present, be content'" with directing” attention exelu- 
fiivelv to that joint which uesirahle and necessary curiosity 

* # A. 
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has fixed as the centre of all improvement and of the history 
of the human mind. 

Plato and Aristotle were the greatest masters, or rather 
they may be considered as indicating the whole compass, of 
Greek intelligence. Plato treated philosophy entirely as an 
art, Aristotle as a science : in the former we see Eeason, in 
its calm state of contemplation, admiring the attributes of 
supreme Perfection. Whilst Aristotle considered Eeason, 
in reference to its properties of spontaneo^^s activity and 
instrumentality : not merely as the motive power of human 
thought and being, but likewise as the immaterial principle 
of action in the manifold phenomena of nature. Plato is the 
perfection of Grecian art ; Aristotle the essence of Grecian 
science. 

When Plato refutes the Sophists, pursuing them through’ 
the winding maze of intricate doubt and confusion, be him- 
self becomes subtle and hypercritical : sometimes, with all 
his Attic art and beautiful refinement, he becomes unintel- 
ligible and sophistical like the doctrine he combats. Yet, 
the prominent idea of his philosophy is ever clearly visible. 
According to his theory, there dwells in man a dim reminis- 
cence of Divine perfection. This innate implanted memory 
of the Divine, is, as it were, faint and indistinct, inasmuch 
as the world of sense, itself imperfect and subject to change, 
presents^ us with incomplete, variable, and erroneous im- 
pressions, thereby darkening the original rays of light 
within us. Again, whenever anything appears in the world 
of sense and in nature, resembling some property of the 
Divinity or some lineament of supreme Perfection, this 
latent dormant reminiscence awakes. Beauty animates 
the spectator wdth admiration and love that are* not directed 
to the beautiful object itself, at least not to its corporeal 
presence, but rather the invisible ideal. In this admiration, 
this aroused reminiscence, this enthusiasm .that takes com- 
plete possession of the faculties, spring all higher know- 
ledge and truth 'f. and are, therefore, not produced by calm 
::eflection7 by means of a process of voluntary and systema- 
tic thought, but being far beyond the power oFthe will, or 
reflection, or mere art, are communicated by Divine inspira- 
tiom " " 

, Tlni«, Plato assumes a supernatural source cf thought as 
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necessary for tlie knowledge of the Divinity and Divine 
things, and this is the essential characteristic of his philoso- 
phy. The dialectic part of his works is only the negatwe^ in 
the course of ’^’hich he refutes error with masterly art, or, 
with still gre«,ter and hitherto matchless skill, leads us step 
by step to the threshold of Truth. But when he would 
conduct us within her sacred precincts, in the positive 
portion of his work, he adopts oriental allegory and 
poetic myth ill perfect accordance with the fundamental 
idea of his system, respecting a higher source of percep- 
tion, namely, Enthusiasm, Inspiration, or Eeveiation. 
It must not be denied that his philosophy is left un- 
finished, and he himself never attained to perfect clear- 
ness and precision of view. This is particularly obvious 
in the disunion, nowhere very intelligibly explained by 
his philosophy, of the elements of Keasou and Love or En- 
thusiasm. When speaking of the love of the beautiful, 
and of divine enthusiasm — as influencing man : — when ex- 
pressly recognizing that these emotions, from which he 
deduces all higher truth, transport the mind beyond the 
boundaries of pure thought and reason, and contain loftier 
ideas than are attainable by these alone, then Plato would 
appear to entertain and pre-suppose more lively and experi- 
mental notions of the pe^'ection of Divinity. But when l^e 
employs only his dialectic art, he, not unfreqtientiy, fal|s into 
the usual representations of the immutable and unconditional 
unity of Eeason, as the highest conception of complete per*- 
fectiou. In this, he vras, doubtless, in some measure fet- 
tered by the influence and authority of the older philosophers. 
On tli(^ whole, his doctrines remained in the unfinished state 
in which he left them, deducing Divine truth from mere 
reminiscence and expressii":^ the same in allegory : a renewed 
Greek reminiscence of primeval Asiatic philosopliy, and an 
imperfect foreshadowing and preseutknent of Christianity, 
wrapt in splendour of Attic genius<an& art, and Socratic 
ethics. • 

By means of the Socratic philosophy Ke wa®, in a c'^r- 
tain measure, preserved from a visionary extravagance, as 
also were his immediate •followers at Athens, whom the 
incompleteness of his pliilosopby drove again into the 
depths of doJibt and scepticism. But, in reality, the teum 
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deRcy to the visionary, which was so stroiiglj developed 
in his successors, was involved in his mode of thought 
and his principles. A recognition, such as his, of super- 
natural sources of knowledge, undefined in his theory, a 
dim recollection, enthusiasm, and divine inspiration conduct- 
ing man beyond the boundaries of thoughtful consideration, 
inevitably led to this aberration, A more fixed and steady 
impulse was wanting to fashion this vague and wavering 
presentiment of truth into resolute conviction^ into genuine 
belief: the Divine word which solves the enigma of the 
Eternal and discriminates between false inspiration and true 
Eevelation. 

■When, therefore, the later disciples of Plato sought to 
complete the unfinished system of their master by means of 
oriental ideas and traditions, their efforts were not, indeed, 
in strict conformity with Attic principles of taste and judg- 
ment, or the Socratic spirit of his doctrines, but not very re- 
pugnant to his philosophy, or avowed tenets respecting 
supernatural sources of information : on that very principle 
all oriental systems and traditions, more or less, rested. 

The f LID da mental and all-pervading tenet of Aristotle’s me- 
thod cannot by any means be discerned with equal clearness, 
on account of his great obscurity, with whicli even his most 
devoted adherents have, in all ages,^had to find fault. Yet, the 
spirit^,ofhis pbiiosophy is abundantly* manifest in its results, 
and intimately connected with that same obscurity which 
has been so generally admitted and censured. How comes 
it that this great genius, this perfect master of expression 
and of thought, in every department of experimental science 
a most enlightened observer and acute critic, ^ tlie- actual 
founder of a definite method of exact thought, w^ho first sys- 
tematized scientific reflexion and the practice of logic, is 
nevertheless so unsatisfactory alid unintelligible when ad- 
dressing himself to ^uch lofty questions as the destiny and 
origin of man^ of Grcd, of the world ? Simply because, not 
accepting,, Plato Vv doctrine concerning the supernatural 
source of kliowledge, which appeared to him both contrary 
to science and unsatisfactory, he held that Eeasdn and Ex- 
pericDice ought alqne to be regarded as the real sources of 
all knowledge. These two, nanRely, Eeason and Experience, 
he endeavours to connect and unite by the introduction of 
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every intermediate contrivance. He was so enamoured of tins 
method, that he pronounced Virtue to consist in the avoid- 
ance of extremes, and placed it in the mean between two 
opposite faults.-* He had recourse to the same remedy, when 
he attempted to adjust tlie old difference — in a scientific 
consideration of the external w^orld — namely, a view of the 
eternal and unchangeable principle, clashing with the conti- 
nual mutability of external created ma;tter. The first divine 
cause of all nifetion, he says, is itself immoveable, but every- 
thing in this our sublunary world is subject to continual 
change and motion. Midway between these two opposite 
extremes, he places the sidereal heavens, or the astral world, 
which, though not moving by spontaneous will, is neverthe- 
less nearer to the first great Cause, inasmuch as its rotatory 
motion is perfect and eternal. In like manner, that he 
might fill up the mighty chasm between sense and reason, 
he conceived the idea of a passive suffering intellect, as an 
objective and intermediate common sense between the two. 
All this deserves our admiration on the score of shrewd 
invention, even though it may not be perfectly satisfactory : 
indeed, this method may be productive of the happiest re- 
sults, when we wish to comprehend a peculiar subject, just 
as it is, and to consider it on all sides. But when applied to 
questions of such paramount importance — which man can 
never lose sight of — as human destiny, the Divine hatiy^e, the 
enigmaof life, existence generally, and the origin of all things? 
neither Experience nor Eeason give a satisfactory solution. 
The evidence of pure sense conducts the enquirer to denial and 
unbelief : Eeason is bewildered in her own confusion, and 
when addressing herself to such simple and inevitable topics^ 
presents us with mere unintelligible formulas. This remark 
is peculiarly applicable to ^ristotle, whose philosophy hangs 
suspended between a baseless Idealism and a materialExperi- 
ence. If we consider the great majority §f his elaborate in- 
vestigations, especially as applied to ph^^sicg or moral 
philosophy, the latter element — Experience — seegis to pre- 
dominate, ^ind Aristotle presents himself to our^view as the 
great master of ancient empiric philosophy ; not only be- 
cause of the immense extent of his information, but also 
from the metjiod he adopts in the process of his investiga- 
tions, and the principles he has deduced. ISTevertheless, tha 
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radical idea cliaraeteristic of his metaphysical doctrine is, 
indubitably, the ideal conception of self-governing action, or 
Entelechia. But if, instead of a literal conception of the 
world, as a whole, he supplies us only with isolated observa- 
tions respecting individualities, or when seeking to. compre- 
hend the great first Cause, he offers us mere formulas and 
empty abstractions concerning the nature of things : con- 
clusions similarly unsatisfactory are arrived at by ail who 
have taken Aristotle’s course, and have wisted to explain 
all by means of self-consciousness, reason, or experience, 
ignoring every loftier source of information, revelation, and 
tradition of the truth. 

The number of those who have trodden the same, or a 
similar, path in philosophy with Aristotle, is countless. In ^ 
antiquity he himself had but few disciples : then came a time, 
when the name of those who, throughout the schools of the 
East and West, professed his doctrine without comprehend- 
ing the spirit of their master, was Legion, Since then, the 
errors of his scholars have been put to his account, and 
though at first idolised, he has been vilified and contemned. 
Yet there have been not a few, down to our own day, 
who, almost unconsciously, have adhered to his philosophy ; 
some, who knew him not at all, or, at most, very little; 
osiers, who had been his mosta- bitter opponents. The 
former include Such as, having entered upon a coui’se of ab- 
struse self-thought, soon turned off into a by-path of ideal 
obscurity, in character similar to that of the* Stagy rite, and 
their number is small ; the latter, from Locke downwards, 
have laboured to set up Experience as the sole fountain of 
information even for philosophic purposes : whence if they 
would proceed scientifically, they can never altogether dis- 
pense with abstract thought, ancj therefore must, ultimately, 
acknowledge formulas akin to those of Aristotle. 

Thus, these two gfeat master-spirits, Plato* and Aristotle, “ 
have to a ,ce];tam extent exhausted the whole Essence of 
human thought fnd knowledge. Imperfectly understood 
in'^their own generation, they exercised the greats influence 
on posterity, whose intellect, for many a century, they all 

ff 

* With reference tcrPIato’s system,^m(rdiiied and adapted to the view* 
of the Eclectics, the curious reader is referred to the wprka of Bruckes- 
Etauley, and Prcfessor Mainer . — Tramlatoys note, ' ^ 
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pecially directed to outward life, and to the beautiful in art^ 
despite the consciousness of tbeir pre-eminence, and no 
small share of national vanity, the deepest thinkers among 
this intellectual people had a deep revere^ice for the pro- 
fundity and sublimity of oriental wisdom, both in early and 
later times. Their glance was peculiarly turned to Egypt, 
as the primitive source of their own mythology and 
traditions : India w’as viewed by them as the more re- 
mote background of speculative thought. ^ The creed of 
the Hebrews and that of the Persians were equally foreign 
to the genius of the Greeks. To the Egyptians, Phoeni- 
cians, and the inhabitants of Asia Minor, they were united 
by the bond of a common religion : which, notwithstanding 
many diderences in detail, harmonized generally in sub-, 
stance and fundamental structure. We know that the 
religion of other races of antiquity was essentially dis- 
tinct from that of the Hebrews, and, partially, from that of 
the Persians. Subsequent to the Greek version of the Mo- 
saic records in the reign of the great Philadeiphus,^ proba- 
bly many, before Longinus, felt and admired their sublimity, 
and vrere inclined, with those of later times, to interpret 
Moses after Platonic fashion, or even to deduce Plato from 
Moses, which many have in various ages attempted to do. 
On the whole, the faith and mar»iners of the Hebrews, as 
also /iftef wards the doetrines of Christianity, remained a 
strange phenomenon in the eyes of the Greeks and Eoinans, 
which they could not clearly comprehend, and respecting 
the particulars of w^hich, on a nearer acquaintance, they 
formed the most singular opinions. This is m)t to be won- 
dered at, since the very simplest view respectiv^y taken by 
the one or the other, of man and of the beginning of his 
being, as also the origin of knowledge and mental culture, 
sensibly differed. According to Greek and Eoman theories, 
the first of mankjndf'had everywhere sprung out of the earth 
as aboriginal^ ju'St as the fervid heat of th§ sun often 

The secmd of '"the fourteen Ptolemies, who reigned in Egypt from 
323 — 30, B.c. He received this name on account of haviTig married his 
own sister, Arsinoe. Theocritus mentiojos him, Idyll. 17. — I'rand. note, 
f The ancient Athenians wore in r, tneir hair golden grasshoppers 
to shew chat they were kuroxOoptgf sprung fi*om the same 
eai’th.— 7iots 
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creates or at least arouses stagnant life in moist and slimy 
localities, since nature, whose inner agency is in a state of 
continual ferment and activity, seizes every opportunity of 
hatching matter ^hat has life and motion, though w'hat is 
produced be semetiines of imperfect development. This 
view took too prominent cognizance of one element in man, 
the earth ; his other and higher element, the Divine spark 
resident -within his spirit, vras regarded as the reward of 
ingenious theft 4rom heaven.^ The Mosaic doctrine, on the 
other hand, sets forth that man did not spring up everywhere 
and fortuitously, but was placed in a given locality by a 
superior intelligence : and that his God-like spirit was not 
the result of audacious theft, but graciously given to him 
- Jby the hand of Divine Love. In I'eference to the primi- 
tive history of mankind and of human intellect, the follow- 
ing inference may be drawn from this doctrine, in unison 
with all other traditions. The cradle of human civilization 
may be fixed in Central Asia, that lovely garden of the 
earth, excelling in every kind of natural advantage, and 
watered in ail directions by noble streams. Some mighty 
catastrophe, universal in its operation, entirely separated 
mankind of the present time from an older and pre-existing 
race. The nations that again rallied into civilization, sub- 
sequent to the catastrophe,^onsist of three primaeval families, 
materially difiering from ’each other in genius and eharacterr 
and descended from three ancestors, Shem, Japheth,*^ and 
Ham. One of these, most extensively scattered over Central 
Asia, from -the remotest times more enlightened than the 
rest ; then, a second, more especially stocking the north 
with rude but uncorrupted, and less morally degenerate 
children of nature, and wdio, on that very account, after- 
w^ards derived the greater advantages from the more early 
refinement of civilized nations ; and the third, a people early 
sharing a high degree of civilization, bHt, gradually, losing 
all traces o# the same, through extreme ihoral corruption, 
and its concomitant degeneracy. This vi^w^ is sd generally 
established by the records and monuments ef anti^ity, a:!^ 

* Allusion is here doubtless mjde to Prometheus, whose ingenuity and 
cruel punishment are celebrated some of the ’’grandest effusions of 
ancient minstrelsy.— -I note. 
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by j)rogressi?6 enquiry of every kind, that we may safely 
consider it as a recognized and authenticated basis of all 
historical truth. Both portions of our Eevelation—Mosaic 
tradition, as well as the promulgation of Christianity — are, 

, in different ways, the central point in the history of the 
human mind. Christianity gave the civilized Eoman world 
a new faith, new customs and laws, a rule of life altogether 
new', and, hence, on account of their intimate connection 
with modes of thought and manners, th^we sprang up a 
new system of art^ and science, entirely distinct in charac- 
ter and peculiar in operation. However, it is to Mosaic 
tradition that we must turn if we would examine the 
other portions of Eastern culture from a right point of 
view. Not that this development was not of high antiquity - 
even among other peoples, as for instance, the Egyptian 
monuments alone, if no other proofs were extant, suffi- 
ciently attest such high antiquity; at that same gigantic ' 
architecture, before whose ruins the modern traveller 
still stands awe-stricken, Herodotus gazed twenty-two 
centuries ago, and ascribed them then to a remote anti- 
quity. We know that hieroglyphics existed before tlie 
time of Moses, and he himself says he was versed in all the 
wisdom of the Egyptians. But the arts and sciences, 
those consecrated vessels, as it -ss^ere, of Divine truth, and 
intended" only to serve her purpcfses, were justly wrested 
from Egyptian hands, that so shamefully misapplied and 
abused them. Some moderji WTiters have laboured hard to 
refute this pre-eminent privilege,— peculiar to the Mosaic 
records, before all other Asiatic traditions— of containing a 

E urer and more pellucid stream of truth. Sgme of these 
ave attempted to deduce all wisdom from Egypt, an idea 
probably borrowed from ancient critics : others have zeal- 
ously extolled Chinese polity"" and manners, with ardent 

f raises of the morah philosophy of Confucius. Whilst those 
ave not been wanjfcing who would people the f^’orth with 
an Atlantic primi^val race ; or, penetrated with the profound 
wisdom ai>d exquisite beauty of the Indian mind, a fourth 
class of admirers have accepted the notoriously fabulous 
chronology of the^Bramins, thereby setting all sound princi- 
ples of criticism ""at defiance in short, every kind of im- 
probability and fiction, however gross, has'^'been at least 
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ostensibly received and maintained in preference to accept* 
ing the simple truth. 

Of the several nations participating in Oriental culture, 
and whose remote origin is clearly traced by means of 
Egyptian, Persian, and Indian memorials, the Persians 
were most akin to the Hebrews in faith and in traditions : 
for the same reason, they differed all the more from Grecian 
standards. It was under the mild and friendly sceptre of 
Persian monarc% that the scattered Hebrews were again 
collected and united, and their temple rebuilt. To the creed 
of the Egyptians, the Persians were quite as inimical as the 
Hebrews, hence Persian rule was the more stringent in 
Egypt, seeing that the conquerors w’ere desirous of rooting 
put the native religion, from a conviction of its baneful super- 
stition and gross idolatry. Long before the Greek Gelon,* 
on the occasion of his making a treaty with the Carthagi* 
niaiis, with a humanity characteristic of his nation, insisted on 
their discontinuing human sacrifices, the Persian emperor 
Darius had forbidden this very practice, doubtless on the 
ground of his purer and more spiritual religion. The Persians 
^recognized and adored the same God of light and truth 
with the Hebrews, though there was a considerable admix- 
ture of mythological fiction and substantial error in their 
recognition of the truth, ^ Holy Scripture calls Cyrus 
anointed of the Lord, language -which no gratitude would 
ever have a|)plied to an Egyptian Pharaoh. The wBole 
Persian mode of life, and the government of their empire, 
were based on this sublime faith. As a sun of right- 
eousness, the monarch was intended to be a visible image 
of the supj^eme God and of eternal light ; whilst seven of the 
principal nobles answered to the Amshaspands,t or the 
seven invisible powers swaying the various agencies of 
nature in diverse regions, in '‘right of their spiritual sove- 
reignty. To these views the Greeks we?ie utter strangers. 
The same Syrian potentate, who bitterly ‘‘persecuted the 

* Tyrant of Syracuse, 480 B.c. He was as good a s^ereigi as lie wa? 
a brave soldier.^ His victory over the Carthaginians, on tiie same day 
that the Greeks and Persians fougljt oft” Salaniis, was eminently decisive* 
The Carthaginian power was utteriy prostrated. — Tmnsl, note» 

t The seven superior spirits of goo^ are so called by the Parsees, the 
number, probably, corresponding to that of the planets. Of these Ormtiad 


i"* the bead . — TramL note. 
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Hebrews on account of tbeir faith, and would hate compelled 
them to adopt the religion of the Greeks, was likewise 
desirous of annihilating the Persian creed. Alexander, too, 
had endeavoured to extirpate the Magi,^not so much from 
caprice or wanton oppression, as becauses the existence of 
their order presented formidable obstacles to the accomplish- 
ment of his leading wish. He aimed at a fusion of the 
Persian and Greek nations, and to eifect this object no 
middle path was practicable ; the Greeks^nust either adopt 
fire-worship, abandoning their temples, so many of which 
the Persians, under Xerxes, had razed, since they regarded 
them as subservient to the purposes of superstitious idolatry ; 
or else the doctrines of the Zendavesta,^ must be supplanted 
by the introduction of Greek or Egyptian forms of reiigiops 
service into Persia. 

The essential error of the Persian creed consisted in this, 
that, whilst recognizing the power which contends against 
light and goodness, they did not see that the agency of this 
power, though it may seem to have extensive influence over 
man and nature, is as nothing wdien contrasted with that of 
God: in a word, they accepted two fundamental principles,* 
a good and an evil deity. 

Several commentators of recent times, not being able to 
deny the similarity existing bej^ween the Persian faith and 
^ that ofithe Hebrew^s, have endeavoured to explain the same 
by^'suggesting that the Hebrews derived much, if not all, of 
their knowledge from the Persians, during their exile and 
forcible detention in that great empire. So gratuitous 
an assumption cannot fail to strike the mere historical stu- 
dent, since the connection between the Persians and Hebrews 
which is thus held to be of comparatively recent standing, 
can be proved to have dated far back into remote time, both 
by the joint testimony of ""both these nations and by 
the very nature d the case ; in fact, deeper investigation 
gives a very diflerisnt result from this superflciSi hypothesis. 
Though,*' in'^detgil, it may be sufficiently difficult to reconcile 
^ith critical Accuracy the Pei’sian traditions of Kaiomer, 
Hoscheok, and Dschemschid, with the patriarchal line of 

ancestors mentioned in Genesis, to whom is attributed some 
# ♦ 
f 

♦ A common name for all sacred wridnprs of the ancient Persians t 
most of them were composed by ZoroastcJt *. — IransL notti. 
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especial degree of enligatenment — Adam and Setii, or Bnoefe, 
Noah and Shem. On the whole, however, holy tradition in 
both cases rests on one and the same common basis, being 
deduced from a Eejelation of sacred ancestry, as the source 
of Divine enlightenment. The defective hypothesis alluded 
to, gives rise to a completely erroneous point of view. 
The pre-eminence of the Hebrews, before all other Asiatic 
races, entirely consists in their having handed down to pos- 
terity the truths^ entrusted to them with the strictest fide- 
lity in blind obedience and faith, a boon the value of which 
was often not apprehended by tlaemselves ; while among all 
other nations these truths were either not recognized, or 
lost, or disfigured by the most extravagant fictions and fear- 
fii^l errors. This negative character, so to speak, is borne 
by all the sacred waitings of the Hebrews, and especially, 
the Mosaic records. Whatsoever was virtually to be 
law, is set forth in terms the most explicit. In the be- 
ginning of the record, that which concerns man internally is 
so intelligible that the most ignorant, nay savages, or even 
childhood that has begun to be observant of passing occur- 
^rences, may easily apprehend its import. General his- 
tory also, a common origin, and the earliest fortunes of 
the human race, are all expounded as far as is essential to 
belief. But so much as coul^ serve only to gratify the long- 
ings of speculative curiosity, Moses has to a great* extent * 
shrouded in mystery. The concise information he has con- 
veyed, with almost hieroglyphic brevity, respecting the first 
ten progenitors in early history, has been amplified by the 
^Persians, Indians, and Chinese into whole volumes of my- 
thology, a»d legends half poetic, half metaphysical. 

^ The qualities of surpassing fancy and inventive metaphy- 
sics, of a profound acquaintance with nature and her laws, 
must he assigned to the Persi&s rather than the Hebrews. 
In astronomy, architecture, and all such a#ts as formed the 
■especial study of other Eastern nations, the'Hebrews were 
likewise inferior. At those questions onl;^ whicB, if not 
pointedly answered, might for the future s^rve to shake* 
■confidence in’* God, the narrative of the sufferings of Job 
offers an explanation, — a narrative that, if judged only on its 
own merits and by the canoifs qf profane criticism, must ever 
rank as one of the most sublime and characteristic efforts of 
antiquity. No longer thiddy veiled in Mosaic secresy, but 
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serene and clear as noon-day the knowledge of God is mani- 
fested in the songs of David, the allegories of Solomon, 
and the prophecies of Isaiah. Here are exhibited a blaze 
of splendour and a loftiness of view w-hich, considered in 
reference to mere poetic composition, ex^itp our admiration, 
distance all competition, and confound every attempt to de- 
preciate them; they are a fiery fountain of divine inspira- 
tion, by which the greatest poets down to our own day have 
been stimulated to their boldest flights. But, even this 
clearness is still prophetical, and it is halfconcealed, and its 
full development is to be looked for in the future. Careful 
discrimination is necessary : it is not the sensuous transpa- 
rency of artistic thought, as in the highly wrought, inteilec- 
tualefforts of the Greeks ; it is not the masculine energy^ 
and decided vigour of the Eomans, but a prophetic depth to- 
tally different from both of these, and intelligible only in 
its peculiar sense, that pervades the sacred writings of the 
Hebrews. Their whole feelings and existence seemed to be 
not so much a thing of the present as of the past, and still 
more of the future. The past was no poetic reminiscence, 
as it is among other nations, but a solemn relic of their Di- 
vine institutions, and of the eternal covenant. Thoughts of" 
the Eternal were not, with them, distinguished from the 
circumstances of temporal life, as was the case in the isolated 
^ philosophy gf solitary Grecian ^ages, but interwoven in the 
tisl&ue of fife generally, in the web of a wondrous past of the 
chosen people, and the still more glorious promises of a 
mysterious future. Histoidcally considered, the palmy 
period of the Hebrews was of no long duration ; the Mosaic 
legislation and plan of life scarcely ever reached full matu- 
rity, for never did the people fulfil the intentions of their 
Divine lawgiver. Long tossed about in the wilderness, and 
subjected to the ever-changiirg shifts of a chastened nation, 
the sanctuary att|uned the dignity of a splendid temple for 
a brief period only, in the reign of Solo^jion. It was 
speedily reduced *to nothing, as a punishment for national 
^rime, ^|id wlien re-erected, with the sanction and favour of 
Persian monarchy, the treasures and memorisds of the past 
were, indeed, once more collejjted and preserved : but the 
flourishing permd of the Hebrew mind was well nigh past. 
Like the Eomans, the later* Jews were unable to contend 
against the onward progress of Grecian thought, civilization# 
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and literature. Yet, ever did the existence of this peculiar 
people, in a prophetic manner, more especially, if not exclu- 
sively, point to futurity. 

If after these preliminary remarks vre desire to compre- 
hend and charincterize the essence of Hebrew thought or 
the sacred writings of the Old Testament, more completely, 
as a whole, as far as is practicable, within the intellectual 
horizon of mental development in art and science, over which 
these sacred reqprds have exerted so great an influence, it 
will be necessary in the first place, to remove all erroneous 
representations. "We are considering the Old Testament 
not merely as the abstract of Hebrew intellect, hut as the 
first part of God’s written "Word, and are including this holy 
, book in the history of Literature. And how, indeed, could 
a suitable explanation and history of the Word, with its 
manifold development, possibly ^exclude all cognizance of 
the Divine Word? But the peculiar worship and theology 
of the Hebrews, as well as the character and spirit of the 
biblical writings, will be most clearly explained by their op- 
posites. It was no heathen, sidereal, nature-worship, but 
a strictly moral service, with heroic belief in Providence. 
There were no mysteries, no arrogant, secret, esoteric doc- 
trines intended for the educated or powerful few: but a 
true national church, a Theocracy animating and influencing 
the whole of life. JN’eililier w^ere the subtle .dogmas of an* 
ingenious philosophy allowed to prevail, enunciating, •per- 
haps, very sublime truths respecting God and Divine things, 
yet without sufiicient organic force to take a proper and 
permanent hold of the world : but there was to be a firm. 
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centre, some of the leading parts hearing directly on the 
Word of life and the Divine deliverance and redemption to 
be effected by it ; others, on the Church or the union and 
league of the Elect, to whom the Word of life and of Divine 
lovew^as entrusted, for use, preservation, and dissemination. 
These two subjects can, by no means, be wholly severed, 
or separately promulgated : but it is possible for the one 
Idea to predominate here, the other there, as will be seen 
when we proceed to details. There are fgur principal di- 
visions (or parts) of the Old Testament, referring to one 
common centre— the church of the old Covenant, or the 
elect people of God. They are Genesis: Thora, or the 
Mosaic law: the historical books: the Prophets. From 
these we learn, first, the original establishment of the primi-^ 
tive Church, rising out of the ruins of the old World and 
the earliest patriarchal times : then, the institution, legisla- 
tion, and organic arrangement of the same- The historical 
books inform ns of the fortunes, crimes, ehastenings, and 
wonderful guidance of the chosen people : whilst the prophets 
exliibit, after its decline, the regeneration, spiritual glory, 
and future perfection of the primitive Church. The won- 
derful book of Genesis, even though compiled and written 
by Moses, at a later period, essentially breathes the spirit of 
the antique in every syllable of its contents. It is, in truth, 
*the Gospel oi* the old Covenant revealing man’s astound- 
ing Secret, and possessing the key to all Eevelation, it is of 
especial importance in unlocking the hieroglyphs of a pri- 
meval world which would otherwise be uninteiligible. 

Here we have a plain disclosure of the origin of evil on earth: 
a subject with which other ancient doctrines, poeticjii cosmo- 
gonies, and heathen Vedas* have been inextricably perplexed. 
Instead of the false Mayaf of the Indians, we observe the 
true Eve, the mother of all liviifg, human beings : we see how 
the serpent beguii(^ man to take of the fruit of spurious 
knowledge, and ^noy^ the tree of earthly creatijjn was cor- 
rupted afid fioisoned at the fail of the first man. The origin 
(d all d^gioniae aberrations is manifested in Cain and his 
curse-marked race, which, spreading to the Sottth and East, 

* 

* This term, in Indian religion, signifies the whole system of traditions, 
laws, &c, issuing from Bramah, — TrfinsL note, 

t One of the superior Indian deities ; the goddess of love, andycuriousljf 
cnougli, the mother of Kama who answei%«to Cupid . — TrmisL note,. 
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m tlie land of Ham, planted magic rites and the worship of 
evil spirits among a considerable portion of mankind. 
Babel furnishes us with the foundation of all political de- 
molition, and of that perpetual dispersion of people and 
states that has continued for thousands of years, in ebb and 
flow, towards the "West and North, from one quarter of the 
globe to another. Moreover, this Genesis of man demon- 
strates how, notwithstanding a succession of degeneracy and 
false worship, H^ne truth is maintained in an unbroken 
series of holy traditions, from its first beginning in^ Adam, 
the father of the earth, through Seth and Enos, inspired 
Enoch — whom other nations, too, regard as the earliest sage 
— ^righteous Noah, presenting a sacrifice on behalf of all na- 
ture, elect Shem, — revered as a king and ancestor by the 
noblest races — down to Abraham, with whom commences a 
new epoch of special belief in Providence, with implicit 
surrender of the human will to the divine. This same 
Genesis shews us that the true religion of antiquity was no 
sidereal adoration of nature, but a pure recognition of 
Jehovab, a genuine, though still incomplete Christianity : not 
a religion of the law, -which it came to be afterwards, but a 
"^religion of nature. But, it was not nature herself, and her 
inexhaustible productive powers that formed the object of 
adoration, but God or Christ in nature. Hence, we must 
carefully discriminate between the pure religion of these 
holy progenitors of the human family, — and the sidereal, 
nature-worship of later, degenerate paganism. It was always 
Jehovah, Christ, or the wonder-working Word of nature, that 
those Patriarchs held intercourse with, by means of prayer 
like EnoSi^by Divine inspiration and pious resignation like 
Enoch and Noah. Melchisedek is named as the last of this 
series of Patriarchs, and he marks the transition-point from 
the Word of nature to the W\)rd of the law which begins 
with Abraham, to whom, as the first seirvant of faith the 
Word of nature was delivered over by ita^ l^t higb-priest. 
Uninterrupted connexion being thus maintained ^ith the 
patriarchal world, Abraham, or rather the Mosaic in-^ 
auguraies the*Second, nationally Judaic element of the sacred 
volume : the historical writings constituting the third ele- 
ment among those books that refer to the DiVine institution, 
progressive development, and wonderful guidance of th# 
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iiucient Cburcli and the elect people. Of the prophets, who, 
in varied streams of prophecy, conclude the list, the four 
major beam forth their welcoming rays to the coming glory, 
like the Cherubim bending over the still closed Ark of the 
coming glory, according to the quatern^Try^ number conse- 
crated to the Eevelation of Divine excellence and character- 
ized by the four mysterious animal-symbols. The twelve 
minor prophets are so many stars of lesser magnitude, sur- 
rounding with a glory the four principal luminaries of Divine 
prophecy. On the whole, the Old Testament is not so strictly 
exclusive in its structure as a system of temporal art or muu- 
dane science is wont to be, but, rather, resembles a living, 
moss-grown tree, girt with vigorous shoots. Thus, if, for 
instance, the most notable historical books describe to us the 
errors, chastenings, and saving guidance of the chosetf 
people, in general terms, those particular tales and Hebrew 
legends — which in ordinary, literal, and historical point of 
view, would only constitute an incidental episode of the 
whole — such as Euth, Judith, Esther, Tobias, shew us the 
same Providential care exercised for the benefit of individuals. 
These biographies may be regarded in the light of historical 
parables of the Old Testament : they serve as so many com-^ 
mentaries on the larger history, and though, when superficially 
viewed, of little historical importance, they contain a sym- 
r helical jneaning, both rich andT valuable : no high, spiritual 
int<Jrpretation of the Bible would desire to dispense with 
them completely, if the sacred writings be compared to a 
living tree, the historical books are the deep-rooted trunk : 
the Mosaic Eevelation, especially Genesis, its splendid top, 
towering to the clouds : whilst the Prophets are the four- 
branched base, striking root in a chosen soil," out*^ of which 
Christianity is to shoot forth in full verdure. In addition 
to those portions of the OH Testament, that have been 
named, especially bearing on the Church of the old Cove- 
nant or of God’s chosen people as a general cejitre, there is 
yet another series of writings in the sacred compilation 
xvhich would style books of aspiration. And for^ this 
reason, that they have reference only to the Word of 
life and of deliverance, in faiths and love, in aspiration and 
promise, without direct allusion to the church and his- 
tory of the chosen people, ht least, in total independence 
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of all positive law, and individunlities in its organic formationu 
To these aspirations the book of Job, preeminently, belongs: 
which, although having not the slightest contact with the Mo- 
saic institution, presents us with an important and almost 
necessary supplement to Mosaic Eevelation, inasmuch as it 
invokes the spirit of belief and of trust in God, during 
a religious period when the promises of futurity did not 
beam forth w'ith so bright a splendour. It is only when 
considered in this connection, that the book of Job appears 
in its right place, *and in its full importance. The Psalms 

are the second, and the w’ri tings of Solomon the third, 
members of this series : and thus, there is a threefold divi- 
sion, as in the inner Christian life there is a triple chord 
of faith, hope, and love. In the same manner that Job 
Is mainly concerned in manifesting patient and enduring 
faith, and the writings of Solon: on declare unto us the 
secret of Divine Love, and the words of Wisdom which pro- 
ceeds from that Love, and is in itself Love — so the Psalms, 
are songs of the Divine desire, and amidst the struggles of 
longing hope. But as Job is more intimately connected 
with the older Mosaic time, so the two latter, more espe- 
♦ daily the Psalms, are, in their peculiar imagery and thought, 
not unfrequently typical of the prophets. Again, these three 
classes, together with the four principal prophets, form one 
complete, closely-united masB, girding, tendril-lifc:e, tfce trunk • 
of the institution, history, and prophecy of the chosen pe<!?ple, 
with the triple power of the Divine spirit. Christian per- 
fection and blessedness are sublimely veiled in these three 
holy books, as in a cloud: Job shews us faith in the heroic 
endurance of suffering, Solomon declares to us Love in 
symbolic •mystery, whilst the Psalms breathe forth hope 
in the struggle of earthly aspiration. In these latter, Christ, 
the eternal Word of life and «of reconciliation, everywhere 
clearly expresses himself, and therefore th^ Psalms have ever 
been and will continue to be for all Christian time, the prin- 
cipal chant in all Church-melody: whilst as a divine Litany 
they constitute the rich fountain of du^gitian ^votioiv 
They delineate the meeting of the Father and the ‘'Son, the 
anxious longing of the Son to be once more wdth his Father 
at'ter painful separation, and/ the merciful condescension of 
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tbe Patlier, as tliej seek out each other in the surges of erea* 
tion, and approach each other on the central ground of 
lorn Viewed from this point, the idea of Divine inspira- 
tion is realized, that is to say, the vital essence of inspira- 
tion : whilst the closed cycle of the sacred writings, com- 
monly called the Canon, which is presumed to contain all 
that is substantially requisite for church doctrine and govern- 
ment, is, by rightful authority, positively determined and 
dogmatically fixed. If the Spirit of God l^e such as to pro- 
ceed at once from the Father and the Son, its presence is 
most conspicuous when both, the hidden bosom of the Fa- 
ther, in creative longing and almighty depths of afiectioii™ 
and the mysterious Word of the everlasting Son, meet and 
kindle into one glowing flame of illumination. The unitejcJ. 
and complete power of Divine life and agency is the stamp 
unmistakably impressed on the whole trarnew'ork of the 
Scriptures in their whole spirit and structure, though in 
some parts the omnipotence of the Father, in others the 
glory of the Son, is more prominently set forth. If we are 
asked what gives the Bible, in its poetical portions, that 
more than Pindaric enthusiasm, and in its pure contempla-^ 
tion of the Godhead, that more than Platonic sublimity, we 
should feel disposed to answer, it is this, tbe Spirit proceed- 
ing from the Father and the Son ! But if we would deter- 
mine more exactly the character ‘>and the spirit of the Old 
Testament, according to those four holy symbolic animals, 
who mark and signify four sides or different spheres in any 
revelation of the Divine Being, we may venture to say that 
the books of the Old Testament bear chiefly the impress of 
the lion, as the element of the ardent power of will in the 
divine fire. But as this good and pious courage of the lion 
is only directed outwards, but in the interior of the heart 
the loving lamb-like sentimeifts must dwell, and these two 
images of antiquity are here thus bound and connected wdth 
one another ; thu? in the inmost heart and soubof this divine 
book thb Christian form of the lamb rises from the covering 
<^f thisT^n-like power, as the symbol and gospel of the eter- 
nal sacrifice and of divine love. ^ 

Having thus attempted to sketch the arrangement and 
organic composMon of the Old Testament in its unity, as 
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also to cowej an idea of the construction of the whole in 
its sevenfold division, the seven princijjal members and their 
adjuncts, it only remains to characterize the several peculi- 
arities of expressien and outward form of the Biblical repre- 
sentation. Of 'these forms peculiar to Holy Writ there are 
four principal ones: — Aphorism; Parallelism, chiefly in the 
poetical parts ; Ytsion, in the prophetic books and passages ; 
and Parable, or Allegory, which last is not confined to mere 
isolated section^ but pervades the whole in its figurative 
mode of thought. The first of these, Aphorism, being the 
simplest expression of vigorous living thought, and conse- 
quently often figurative, is especially suited to the primitive 
habits and tastes of ail nations, and, accordingly, common to 
'all races and people in their earliest epochs. When treating 
of the Greeks, it will be remembered, we took occasion to 
allude to aphorism, as the form which their philosophy ori- 
ginally adopted, as also to the distichs of the Gnomic bards. 
With still greater prominence this form appears in the Indian 
metrical aphorism, or Schloka, as it is technically termed, 
the distich peculiar to Sanscrit literature : whilst, generally 
• speaking, the loftiest poesy, and even many scientific works 
of olden times, were composed entirely in this form, on which 
all other metrical forms may be said to have been grounded, 
Indian aphorism bears a wcaiderful resemblance to the He-,^ 
brew; but the former, with its four feet of eight "syllables 
each, has a mneli stricter symmetry than the latter ; the 
Hebrew irregularity of structure and of intellectual flight 
corresponding most harmoniously, so that iu the most preg- 
U'’ nt passages each sentence may be called a verbal hiero- 
glyph. This -form is, of all others, best adapted to the spirit 
of a higher revelation: being the natural expression of the 
Eternal to man; it is likewise the Divine fiat, where crea- 
tive action follows upon the word, giving it a peculiar stamp, 
as especially in Genesis. And having passed from the ex- 
pression of Divine will, as law, and frcUn the^ language of 
prophecy over to historical narrative, as we^l as every other 
species of expression, it becomes of universal application. 
But, in the poetry of the Hebrews, besides this aphoristic 
Biblical form, there is anot^br peculiar law^of living, breath- 
ing thought anj rhythmical n-^tion, not indeed of words and 
lullabies, but of images auj^ feelings undulating in free sym- 
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metry like tlie waves of the sea. This pouring forth of the 
Boiil seeking her Grod is well embodied in the parallelism of 
Hebrew song, visible, not merely in individual verses of the 
Psalms, but throughout the structure of ^h^ whole, ^ as it is 
dismembered into strophes and antistrophes. A strict metre 
whether of syllables, musical time, or rhyme would not be 
so suitable to the dignified and sublime elevation of the sacred 
writings as that simple and free original form of poetic 
movement, which consists only in a repetition and corres- 
pondence of images and a rhythm of the thought. Upon 
the whole, it will scarcely be expected that all ordinary 
artistic laws are to regulate Holy Writ, but only such as in 
their genius might hold good in a purely spiritual order 
things. It would be difficult to conceive there the existence of 
dramatic representation, of real e^os^ of rhetorical harangues, 
or of scientific treatises. But in the invisible w*orld of god- 
like sentiment and of spiritual nature, inner creative Power 
and Will may be supposed to communicate in expression, 
verbal or otherwise ; and even incorporeal spirits may sylla- 
bic their adoration in song that is not terrestrial. It is by a _ 
standard such as this that Biblical forms are to be judged, ' 
especially in the department that in human language is 
called philosophy or poetry. With reference to poetry ge- 
" nerally,„this W'ill explain how it is -that, whilst the epic form, 
historically corisidered, is the primitive and original source 
of all other kinds — and the dramatic form is, in point of art, 
the climax, the perfection of the whole, yet, even heathen 
nations selected the lyrical, as the most proper form for em- 
bodying their hymns. Again, it should be born^- in mind, 
that mere beauty of form is nowhere, throughout the Bible 
and writings of the old Covenant, of preponderating im- 
portance. The words are words of life, simply and clearly 
expressed, with a ^ep profundity of meaning, mysteries in 
all their fulnessaare conveyed in the simplicity ^f unadorned 
history, m the mere gushing forth of the heart without any 
artificial embellishments. 

In Hebrew Parallelism, the second peculiar^form of Bib- 
lical representation, we see the sympathizing soul, lost in 
enthusiasm, and'carried away ir the stream of eternal love. 
Whilst in Vision, the third peculiarity of form, we behold 
’ the spirit transported by God into a higher region of puro 
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intuition, where, having ceased self-guidance, it onlj beholds 
and describes things not of this world. The Psalms are a 
tree lifting up of the soul to G-od ; in Vision, on the con- 
trary, the mind k in a more passive, suffering condition, 
yielding entirely to Divine influences. The very nature of 
the Scriptures, *as the vehicle of Divine revelation, is wsuch 
that a considerable portion of their contents is necessarily 
couched in visions ; and other parts, likewise, though not 
strictly propheti<!>, are yet tinged with the same character. 
Since, however, the inner, concealed, Divine essence cannot 
make itself known esternaiiy but by means of revelation, 
those contemplations of the invisible world are veiled in 
imagery entirely their own, and can only be conveyed by 
^Symbols. This brings us to the fourth Biblical form of ex- 
pression, namelj?-. Allegory. Just as the religion of the old 
Covenant is, throughout, typical of Christianity, so also, 
this typical account of the adventures that befel the chosen 
people, where history itself becomes prophetic, and has alle- 
goric reference, is peculiar to the Old Testament ; whilst the 
more childlike form of parable is more prevalent in the 
New Testament. All these images, which are not merely 
images but truths, constitute the elements of that hiero- 
glyphic language that stamps Holy Writ with its own pecu- 
liar impress, and that vivid clearness of imagination that 
characterizes revelation in its symbolical garb.'“ 

Among the different forms of symbolical expression which 
are principally used in the monuments of antiquity, and 
especially in the Bible, we may distinguish four according 
to the elementary powers of human consciousness and 
'existencd'. Allegory, properly so called, animates and per- 
sonifies the abstract ideas of Eeason according to its own 
design and good pleasure, Qn the other hand, in the sym- 
bolical events of typical history there is a real reflection and 
lore-tokening in which Nature repeats Itself in its produc* 
tions, according to the will of the Creator, ®fropi age to age, 
and is reflected by its own imagination. .In Hieroglyphics^ 
it is the Eternal himself and his mysteries" which are ren- 
dered intelligible by a sensible figure ; while the Parable, 
descending from this elevq,rion, acts morajLiy on the heart, 
and insinuatea^itself into the4ifb with unostentatious power. 

• On this symbolic quality and general structure of Holy 
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Writ is founded that allegorical meaning and system of 
interpretation, as essentially necessary and appropriate 
which in ancient times was universally em ployed and was 
sanctioned by the Fathers of the Church. If then we add 
to the correct idea of the peculiar spirit* ii^ the connection 
of the Father with the Son, or of the inspiration of the 
Scriptures, and to the four peculiar biblical forms already 
pointed out, add the idea of a deep and complete interpre* 
tation according to the three-fold meanii^, — the spirit and 
form oP the Scriptures will be presented as clearly to us, as our 
present object requires. The first interpretation is, according 
to the literal sense which depends on the purely historical, the 
moral and simple dogmatic contents, and the correct gram- 
matical understanding of it. The second kind of inter pretar 
tion is the allegorical, which as a spiritual mode of under- 
standing, brings to light, along with the literal and histo- 
rical meaning, the symbolical and the typical signification. 
But the third and highest interpretation is founded on the 
hidden mystical sense which, either with or without imagery, 
rests on the mystery of the soul and its union with God ; 
so that the signification depends on the internal psycholo- ^ 
gical understanding of this mystery. When this knowledge 
according to the soul*^ attains to perfect clearness, we 
may say that it is the Eternal^ word of Love itself which 
rcompre}«,enc]s, and understands itself in its own peculiar 
iighii. With this idea of the highest clearness in the mys- 
terious intelligence of the soul united to God, we may con- 
clude most suitably our remarks on the Sacred Yolume. 

Let us now briefly glance at the Hebrew language, the Tea- 
sel and instrument selected to receive the Livme gift of Ee- 
velation. In order to mark its precise character and relative 
position among other languages of antiquity, it is desirable 
critically to investigate the internal elements of speech, since 
it is upon the predominance of one or other element that the 
peculiar spirit OTd tone of a language mainly depend. 
Accustomed ^as w^e'are to divide letters into two classes — 
v^twels Slid consonants — we altogether lose sight of a third, 
highly iuiportant though less striking, elem^t. Aspira- 
tion, which both introduces new power and modifies 
the character of Existing sounds, produces vocal combina- 
tons differing, materially, fi-om vowels as well as consonants 
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Consonants susceptible of a two-fold pronunciation, a bard 
and a soft, belong to this species of aspirables ; such as d 
andt; hmdp; fa>ndw; thus approximating closely to 
the musical harmony of vowels ; as also those vowels that 
are eligible to ‘serve as consonants when occasion offers, 
namely i and w, which may become y and v. Actual, pure 
consonants are the organic characteristics of a language, 
they form its body ; vowels contain its musical ingre- 
dient, and correi^pond to the principle of the soul ; whilst 
aspirable letters correspond to the Divine, spiritual ele- 
ment. In some languages, consonants express and cha- 
racterize the prevailing element of genius, as in the Greek, 
Persian, and Germanic idioms. In others, the musical 
%armony of vowels predominates, as in modern Italian, 
of which the full-toned ancient Poman was, of course, the 
basis. The aspirate character especially distinguishes 
Hebrew and its kindred dialects, spiritual afflatus being 
preeminently marked in the inspired tones of prophetic lan- 
guage, Peculiarities, too, of grammatical structure obtain, 
such as the connecting by the article, the conjunction in the 
^prefixes and the pronominal suffixes; these are all intimately 
connected with the aspirable principle and character. It is 
sufficiently apparent, then, that the tone and spirit of Hebrew 
prophetic^ language are a w^ll adapted means to a definite . 
end, to give expression t5 holy revelation and^ Divine pro- ' 
phecy. If it be ascertained that in each of the three classic 
idioms of antiquity, Hebrew, Greek, and Latin, some one ele- 
ment stands prominently out, it must not be forgotten that 
in the old Indian language these several elements, which were 
afterward* sepjirated, were enclosed in one common germ. 
The Sanskrit combines these various qualities, possessed se- 
parately by other tongues : Grecian copiousness, deep-toned 
lioman force, the Divine afflatus characterizing the Hebrew 
tongue. It we now turn our attention froiSi these very simple 
isolated, and yet essential elements of langaage, tp tl^e princi- 
pal organs which are clearly distinguished by further develop- 
ment in their growth and operation, we shalf discover prir^ 
cipally four wnich correspond to the four elementary powers 
of the human consciousness? The roots are the positive 
divine in language, the origihaj source of the natural reve- 
toion deposited* and expressed in words, as the understand* 
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ing of the first Man perceived them at first in the yet 
pure light. The grammatical forms of language and their 
whole artificial structure are the work of Eeason : Images 
and tropes on the other hand are the elenGent of the Imagi- 
nation, and in the undulations of rhyme and of metrical 
movement, the ebb and fiow of the desires and of the will 
are expressed. Judged by an organic standard of the 
principal elements of language, the Sanskrit excels in gram- 
matical structure, and is, indeed, the most perfectly developed 
of all idioms, not excepting Greek and Latin. In imagery 
and types of every kind no language is so rich as the He- 
brew : it is the prevalent element, and as all contemplation 
of Divine things is figurative, it follows that in this capacity, 
also, Hebrew is especially adapted to the purposes of Eev^r 
lation. As regards grammatical roots, it would be difficult 
indeed to adjudge the preference to any one tongue : it is 
necessary to take all primitive, stock-languages, as Indian, 
Latin, Greek, Persian, Hebrew, and our own Germanic, 
into consideration, in reference to the number of original 
root-syllables, in order to approach, as near as may now be 
practicable, to the great source of the common origin 
language. In rhythm and metre languages follow their own 
rules and modes, according to their peculiar character; and 
in a veiey high spiritual develofiuent of languages, this ele- 
ment is almost entirely taken from its original material soil, 
and nothing is left but a gentle resonance as a remembrance 
and echo of the tranquillised soul, as in our own Christian 
tongues. 

We will now turn from a consideration of Hebrew litera- 
ture to that of the oriental nations : but before proceeding 
to an examination of Indian records and memorials, it will 
be convenient to subjoin a few remarks respecting the re- 
ligious books of tfce Persians, whose oldest doctrines, as we 
saw, were most near akin to the Hebrew, an^ therefore we 
speak of th%ni in this connection. 

In thqse of/ne sacred writings of the Parsees still extant, 
how much soever they may differ from the genuine form of 
the original Zendavesta, we jjrace a close resemblance, in 
many points, t<9 the Mosaic doctrine. As for instance, in 
particulars regarding the Omnipotence of tiie Creator, ' 
and darkness, the Word of life,* guardian Angels, the 
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of evil ; tliough, m this case, they are interwoven with na- 
ture-worship : namely, adoration of the stars, of fire and 
water. In this respect, the Zendavesta constitute a tran- 
sition-medium ^between Mosaic Christian belief and pure 
paganism. The most intelligible account of this connection 
between the sidereal worship of a primitive wmrld, and a 
^ strict recognition of the unity of the G-odhead, is afforded 
w m theJDessati^^ the holy book of the Abades, a sect not 
unlike the "Gnostics of old : which record is one of the 
nK^t curious memorials we possess of oriental antiquity. 
The poetical element of the Persian religion has more 
^nity with the mythology of the north than that of the 
Cx^eks. The same nature-worship, namely, of light, fire, 
>nd the other pure elements, ordained in the liturgy of the 
Zendavesta, appears also, in poetic form, in the Edda:t 
giants, dwarfs, and magic creations, animate the wbrTff ^ 
Persian, as of northern, poetic, legend. 

To this poetic feature of Persian literature we shall hare 
lurther opportunity of referring. The ancient religious doc- 
tnne oi the Persians is only adverted to here in its connec- 
’^tion with the sacred traditions of the Hebrews. 
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iNniAN^ MONUMENTS ANB EPICS. — AnCIENT MODES OP 

sepulturjS. — Indian litekatubb and intellect. 

The ancient monuments of ^Indian architecture sufficiently 
test the high antiquity of Indian mythology. In their 
pntic proportions and general plan, th^se monuments 
|st resemble the Egyptian, and it is ^difficult to assign 

I fifteen recently discovered prophetical b'Soks of tlie 

lent Persians : they were printed in Bombay, and translated into 
ihsli by 1 hat great critic, Siivestre de Sacy, supposes them 

^te about 900 . — Tmmh note, 

(Two collectionejof Icelandic poeH-y are thus styled. The word itseJf 
|ras — Tra^sl,, note* 
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fcliem a less remote period of existence. All suen memorials, 
whether covered with hieroglyphics like those of Egypt : or 
ruins of the mighty, city of Persepoiis, with their yet un- 
deciphered inscriptions, or the mythology of the Indians 
hewn out of solid rock ; transport us in imagination to 
past ages from which we feel altogether separated. It may 
be said that just as national history has an heroic age and 
the present naTbeen preceded by an epoch marked by the 
vestiges of physical revolution on our globC’ and by the re- 
mains of extinct races of animals, so. also, mental culture and 
poetry have had their wondrous, gigantic past, when all 
' ideas, fictions, and fancies that, at a later period, unfolded 

into song, into literature, into philosophy : wdien all human 
knowledge or error, as astronomy, chronology, cosmogony;' 
theology, legislation, was expressed in huge sculpture. Of 
the tw^o principal Indian epics, still extant, the one cele- 
i brates Eama, who is supposed to have conquered the south- 

ern, and more savage part of the Indian peninsula, and the 
island of Ceylon. He is the popular national hero, and is 
represented in the fulness of youthful vigour, beauty, noble- 
ness, and love, yet, for the most part, unhappy, an exile, 
and in perpetual conflict with peril and sufiering. An im- 
personification of heroic life, repeated in every beautiful 
4egend, ^ith such variations as ‘idepend on local influences 
and '^associations. In the bloom of youth and beauty, on 
the highest step of fame, power and joy, Man is often seized 
with a deep feeling of the fleeting nature of this earth’s 
existence wdiich he calls his life. This epic of Eama, as far 
as I have been able to judge, appears to be a w'ork of great 
k excellence, occupying a position between Homeric Simplicity 

and clearness, and the exuberant fancy of Persian poetry, and 
B adorned with a profuse variety of maxims drawn from tl^ 

B wisdom of the ancients. By the side of warlike, deeds a 

W delineated the retired life of holy recluses, with their wiM 

precepts a,nd devout discourses, most minutely detailed, (fl 
ilistitutkig a co^uaparison of Indian and Creek epics, it 
found that to heroic legend, cosmogony and poesy 
8U|)erseded, the whole being threaded on Gnomic minstrelJB 
It is as though Homer and Parmenides, Hesiod and BodH 
were all united in one work s *whilst there ase some port 
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tliat, in tlieir especial oriental colouring, romind one forcibly 
of Mosaic sublimity, or the Proverbs of Solomon. 

The other Indian epic, including the whole of mythology 
— the Mahabharat“sings of the battles which the heroes, 
gods, and giants, waged with one another. In similar 
fictions, the minstrels of the past, among all races possess- 
ing any legendary traditions soever, have embodied reminis- 
cences of a nature struggling in the throes of the marvellous 
and grand, and of the tragic doom of some heroic, primitive 
cime. At whatever later period these two poems — the 
Pamayan and Mahabharat— may have received embellish- 
ment and finish, it is, at any rate, certain that the poetic sub- 
stance of these works is genuine, and dates from some very 
iiptique age : since the faithful images they contain are 
carved in rocks and caves, on those memorials of a former 
world. The Mahabharat is full of the Vedanta-doctnnes, and 
is hence reputed to have been the production of Vyasa. I 
am not quite certain that the same philosophy is not the 
basis of the Eamayan, which, if ascertained, would material- 
ly affect the position of this noblest of epics in the rank of 
Jndian literature ; but, according to historical accounts, it 
is ascribed to the poet Yalmiki, ’^ who flourished at a con- 
siderahly earlier periodT’^ * 

In reference to the introduction of Indian philosophy into 
Europe in e arly t imes, Tt' wili be recollected" thatT Py^Hagora s 
mide Greece acquainted with the doctnne of the transmi- 
whichTonglhally came from ffiat’7c^'S]^. 

To the Greeks, this was, indeed^' a novel and surprising 
dogma. In India it had been a popular belief ever since 
India had*becqme known to mankind : it may even be pre- 
sumed that the whole mode of Indian life and manners was 
founded on this creed. Here, then, was its home : which 
was certainly not at all the ca*se in Egypt, from which more 
immediately ' Pythagoras had brought iUt The Egyptian 
treatment of their dead confirms us in chis^ statement. 
There is, undoubtedly, implanted in man a ^certain" anxious 
regard for the lifeless bodies of the departed fiso that nothirig; 

f For further particulars respecting this Indian poet, the reader ia 
referred to ** The Ramayan of Valmiki,” in the origijpial Sanskrit, with « 
prose translation, and explanator/nq^es by W. Carey and J. Marshmaft . * 
printed at the Missfen-press, Serampore. — Trun$^ note* 
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is more repugnant or offensive to our notions and personal 
feelings than a violation of propriety on this head. The 
manner in which they, severally, treat their dead is an impor* 
tant criterion, and should betaken into account when we are 
estimating the social character of nations^ b^ing intimately 
connected with their religious views and feelings ; we will, 
therefore, pause for a moment, to consider this point. The 
Greek custom of burning the d ead is of very ea rly origm. It 
has great " attritions tor tte Tmagination. "Togetlier with 
the fiame of the pyre, ascends the unqumichable spirit, in 
liberated purity, towards Heaven : its earthly part remains 
as ashes, a precious relic. Perhaps the, most rep ulsive 
method of tre atment was that in v ogue aTnongT^^ 
bf'2oroaster.^n^tflrpm 

not to detiie the sacred elements7ffi*e and' earth, the remains 
of the dead are thrown into receptacles built expressly for 
the purpose, and walled in at the sides but left open at the 
top, and thus are exposed to birds and beasts of prey. The 
mode of interment sanctioned by our own religion, if proper 
care be taken, is certainly the most agreeable to nature. 
The earth receives back her own, and the corruptible body 
is entrusted to her maternal bosom as a seed-corn of the*^ 
future. It is more congenial to our feelings to know that 
the body of the dead reposes in a given spot, than to 
ocontem plate ^ an empty urn, or tb gaze at a funeral pile that 
has deduced and on which the body has been dispersed among 
the general elements. The Egyptian custom of embalming, 
a method to which, though after a ruder fashion, the Ethio- 
pians were wont to resort, and which, most probably, was 
generally practised throughout the interior of Afi;iea,*is not 
in complete keeping with the Indian^belief in transmigration 
of souls. On the part of races adopting such a practice, it 
would seem to imply an assuurption that the apparently in- 
animate mass was ?reTj important, and that the mysterious 
magnetic bond Hnking the spirit and the mummy was not 
altogether dissolved, that, perhaps, it would be again con- 
r^ctodj^nvolvinSg a participation of the corruptible body in 
immortality ! It is as though a presentiment of the resur- 
rection of the body — ^as Christianity teaches — hut in a false 
and too material application, had led the Egyptians to pre- 
serve the corpse with such ''diligent and £ngrossing cares 
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perBaps, too, there inay have been a reference to necro- 
mancy ; for, from the remotest ages, magic rites were con- 
nected with pneumatology in the whole interior of Africa. 
Some have been desirous to refer this custom of the Egyp- 
tians to a merely jSiaterial cause, namely, as a preservative 
against decay: surely, a most illogical hypothesis, astliough 
a people who disbelieved the immortality of the soul were 
likely to take such strict measures of precaution in behalf 
of the body. 

The following Explanation appears to me more natural. 

In the numerous secret societies which were spread through 
Egypt, many representations and views prevailed very dif- 
ferent from the popular belief, which in no country was more 
superstitious : sometimes perhaps a clear light amidst the 
thickest darkness ; but certainly a variety of different . 
opinions : so that Pythagoras might have learned a doctrine j 
in Egypt, which w'^'ndt uhivershlly nprevS^nt^e^^^ | 

Ind ian origin. ^ ^ * 

THeTnSian doctrine of metempsychosis rested on a con- 
ception of the origin of all things in and from God ; it was 
supposed that the state of existence in this world was one 

wretchedness and imperfection, the consequence of guilt 
and sin : that all creatures, but especially mankind, roamed 
through a vast variety of shapes and forms, and were either 
falling lower in the scale creation by in creased •offence, ♦ 
or, by the inward purification of their whole nature, were 
gradually approaching perfection, and returning to the 
divine Original from whom they sprung. 

This essentially resembles the philosophy of Plato : and 
it was from this similarity, as also the influence of oriental 
theories on thfe philosojphic systems of Europe, tliat ^Ye 
started when entering on these observations. But before 
resuming the thread of our inquiry at that point, let us 
more attentively examine India, in a twofold point of view : — 
first, the coi^dition in w'hich the Greeks, ^u»der Alexander, 
found that country, and, second, the appearance*it lias pre- 
sented to the moderns, as we have become ac(}tf.aii)ted*Vvith ii 
under the British rule. 

India was the most Eastern^region of wdiich the Greeks bad 
anything like a circumstantial, though still itoperfect, cogni- 
ftance. As conquerors, they troll its soil more than once, and. 
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for a brief season, tliej succeeded in establishing their domi- 
nion on one part of it. With the coasts, and other accessi- 
ble parts, they were made acquainted entirely through their 
own voyages of discovery. Increasing commerce had enabled 
them to maintain continuous intercourse vTitb Alexandria, 
and with Egypt generally, that had now been brought under 
Grecian sway ; perhaps, too, there is little room to doubt of 
mutual inteiiectual correspondence. But with the remote 
East, with China, the Greeks, as indeed >he whole of the 
West, had no direct communication, and but a very imper- 
fect acquaintance. 

It has already been shewn how the doctrine of transmi- 
gration of souls, indigenous to India, was brought into Greece, 
from Egypt, by Pythagoras. Commerce with India dat^ 
back as far as most records of civilized countries go. Alexan- 
der, after him the Ptolemies, especially Philadelphus, opened 
np to it the great high road to which Egypt owes her pros-' 
perity and wealth under these rulers. Under the Eomans, 
likewise, Indian commerce was maintained on this route at 
once the nearest and most natural, until the circumnaviga- 
tion of Africa led to the discovery of another mode of tran>> 
sit. But is it probable that Alexander and the Ptolemies 
would have conceived and executed this design, unless a 
, certain degree of traffic had be%n already established, unless 
previous experience had proved Its feasibility ? An early 
connection betw*een these tw^o countries is the less doubtful 
that the Egypti an diyisionjntQ ^.caste^ gre atlv resem bles the 
socialTreg umlS ons of India , wdiilst no two mythologies have 
sucFcIoi^ffinity as those appertaining to the two regions 
in question. coMfirmed..hy,l| 

an occurrence^^ the last ' war. , pn the 1 1 

some of those huge memorials of . which the gigantic has 

often excited the ^^mder and insatiable curiosity of Euro- 
peans, mpi'essed.'^Jbe.jHdw^.wit^^ feelings Of a different 
kipd. ^fhey flat the impressmn 

giat they wer^ worsbippipg the, .gods of their^wn country^ 

The people of India, with their time-hallowed custbrns 
and notions, to pvhicb they obstinately adhere, may, them- 
selves, be regarded as a living memorial of the past, human 
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fnlriB of a former world ; and it is not without coramisera- 
tin*? sympathy that we view their present degradation. 

Wiien Aiesajicler invaded the north of India from the 
same tract that facilitated the approach of conquerors both 
before and after Ids time — from Persia — the strange appear- 
ance of the inhabitants impressed the Greeks as powerfully 
as it did the Europeans in modern tim^|, when they found 
the country they had so long sough t? But though the 
Greeks met with many strange sights in that country, as m 
Egypt : yet their eyes no where encountered a religion so 
opposite to their own, as among the Hebrews and Persians. 
Here, as in. Egypt, they found themselves on old familiar 
ground — a poetic polytheism — of which, at least, the broad 
outlines corresponded to their own. Individual deities, though 
somewhat different as to complexion and proportions, were 
recognized by them, or thought to be so ; this relative cor- 
respondence or difference they significantly expressed by the 
appellations of Indian Hercules or Indian Bacchus. We 
may feel sure that very little, really remarkable, escaped 
their lively fancy and keen observation. But however prone 
exaggeration or invention the Greeks may have become in 
consequence of the many novelties that crowded upon their 
imagination, and for which they may easily be pardoned, 
much that is described by th^widters of this period as having 
been observed in the eoursS of Alexander’s ex pMtibns -has 
been certified by subsequent testimony. JSTot with standing 
many misconceptions and erroneous impressions on single 
points, which admit of easy explanation, the general impres- 
sion of India entertained by the Greeks was both accurate 
and conforifiabl^ to our present knowledge of that country. 
In their time they met with some of those recluses, men- 
tioned in the sacred books of^the Hindoos, of whose odd 
demeanour missionaries and English travellers have given us 
well-authenticated reports : the Greeks called them gymno - 
Bophists. ^ T\fo philosophical or redigious secfs then.divided 
IndiaTthe BracJmans and SamaneanSf and we mqy still 
trace distinct systems of Indian philosophy^ in her oldeF 
literature : witii this difference only^ that the younger of 
these two systems at no time*&pread so extejijsively in India 

* Referring to* one of their ascetic practices . — TransL noU 
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as the elder braxicb, inasmuch as it was opposed to the 
existing arrangement of castes, and vigorously attacked the 
exclusive supremacy of the Brahmins. But over Thibet, 
China, and throughout central and northern Asia it was 
sown broadcast. The very term Samaneans, is purely of 
Indian extraction, denoting equable, evenness of disposition, 
which those hermits considered the first requisite to the 
attainment of perfection. Sc/taman, a term spread over a 
considerable portion of the Tartar races also those inha- 
biting northern and central Asia, and denominating their 
priests and magicians, is doubtless derived from the same 
source, and was originally one and the same word. 

The older Indian sect reveres Brama and his active agent, 
his prophet and spirit, Menu. The fabulous chronology j4 
the Bramins afiects even their literature, the early por- 
tions of which they ascribe to names that are altogether 
mythical, and of fictitious date. European critics having 
once been surprised into blind admission of this fabulous 
antiquity, it is not very strange that there are some who now 
fall into the other extreme, and regard the age of all Hindoo 
productions with feelings of suspicion, if not positive incr^ 
dulity. Such a proceeding cannot fail to be unjustifiable m 
individual cases. Whilst the VedaJis, to which, as being the 
oldest sacred records, and ei^bodying a complete liturgy, 
” cu^yosity was, naturally, first directed, perhaps least answered 
the general expectation : the Upaniskat, at once a running 
commentary on the Yedahs, and a supplementary extension 
of the same, have richer dogmatic contents, though framed 
in the spirit of the Yedanta doctrines, and therefore refer* 
able to the comparatively later period of The legislativ e 

co de of Jffon u, translated by Sir William Jone s^ of all In * 
wor ks wKosefaea su^^ ialiEfulYranslation Fas unlocked 
fo our use, bears the fewJsFfl*acesbTtr^^^ revision or 

an onymous infer joTaSon. It i s a code of la w^s, indeed, but 
alter the ipanfie* of antiquifjYemBracin^h of life, 

being^a complete social manual and portraiture, a poetic 
^reeii oi deit^ and pneumatoiogy, an account of the origin 
of man and of the world. Before the existence of prose in 
Greece, aphoristic sentences, s^ort narratives, and such sparse 
fragments of faw as were then prevalent, were couched in 
homely verse, devoid of ornament ; in likb manner, this In* 
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dkn code is framed in distiches of most primitiYe construc- 
tion, Many of the apophthegms are ingenious, some few 
passages rise to*poetic beauty and sublimity. The pervading 
element, affecting cdi the social arrangements so peculiar to 
the ancient Hindoos, is the doctrine of transmigration of 
souls. Perhaps no other people was so fully inffuenced in 
feeling, thought and act, by a thorough conviction of the 
immortality of the soui, and of the certainty of a future 
life. In the poetic, popular belief of the Greeks, the world 
of shades formed the only back-ground to a life passed in 
sensuous glee and hearty merriment : the Indians may be 
said to reverse this, substituting the certainty of a future 
existence for that of a dreamy present, and rating the im- 
portance of events generally by a corresponding standard. 
All happy occurrences in this life are viewed by them as a 
mere preparation for that wdiieh is to come, while reverses 
and calamities of every kind are only penal expiations of 
former crime and error. The closest ties of nature receive 
a consecrating unction from this doctrine. Por it teaches 
that the relationship of father and son, is in its inmost 
mature, of such strict affinity, that death itself avails not to 
interrupt the union, and tha^t a son alone can effect the de- 
liverance of his father’s soui. The nuptial bond is the more \ 
sacred, that it is valid for ,nfore than the present life. ^Iii 
short, this spirit breathes in all Hindoo productions, deeds, 
and ffctions, and is characteristic of their habits of thought. 

From the descriptive poetry of the Hindoos we may learn 
to judge what influence this mode of thinking has on all their 
relations and feelings, and what kind of poetry, of feelings of 
beauty and ?ove,*can accompany notions that appear to us so 
strange, "What we chiefly admire in their poetry is that tender 
fondness of solitude and the animated vegetable kingdom, that 
so attracts us in the drama of Sakunta^; the traits of 
female grace fidelity, and -the ex<juisite* loveliness of 
childhood, of such prominent interest in* the old^Jr epic 
legends of India. We are likewise struck witl&tthe t^ifCihing^ 
pathos accompaiiying deep moral feeling, when the bard 
terms conscience “the hermit^or seer in the heart,” from 
whom nothing is hidden ; and jvhen he assured us that guilt 
cannot fail of beijag discovered, •for not only do gods and 
the Miner man know but 3^a?ture herself that we call inani- 
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mate, the sun and moon, fire and air, heaven, earth and 
sea shudder at it,’’ and dread it as an outrage against nature, 
and a derangement of the universe. Somewhat more foreign to 
our sympathies, yet not without touching contrast, are some 
of those harrowdng accounts which treat of the tortures of 
Indian penitents, or the immolations of Indiaii widows.' 
TKT8latter~prae5^ce c only wiffiley^^ .. 

df~tl}e stron^st abhorrence ; if quite voluntary on the part 
oTthe victim it amounts” to suicide, if dirought about by 
com[)ulsory exhortation, it is a human sacrifice, and is 
doubly horrible when separating tender mothers from their 
children. European rule has aimed at an extinction of t hese 
sacrifices w^ierever Tt extended The neighbourhood of 
Calcutta lias, nevertheless, teemed of late with instances'^f 
this unnatural exhibition. It must be remembered that the 
British sw^ay in India is based on a strict observance of the 
indigenous customs, maimers and laws of that country. Hence, 
whatever may have been the amount of individual rapacity 
and oppression, British occupancy of India has , on the whole, 
been eminently beneficial to Hindoo int erests, inasmucli as 
prote ctian has been afibrdeX against the persecution^ of i»^ 
tolerant jflairometans.* ~ The the extension of British 
cbliqueiti" in India, the more politic does this rigid obser- 
vance q4‘ native prejudices appear ; the more so, as a very 
sli^at violation of them sufficed, on a recent occasion, to ex- 
cite a mutinous spirit among the Sepoys. And thu^, it will 
easily be understood how a cautious and steady adherence 
to this policy may extend to eul[>able, though tacit, permis- 
sion of such rites as incremation and immolation. The 
number of instances recorded may, probably, derive an ac- 
cession from the circumstance, that increase of population 
emboldens their zeal; whilst it is not impossible that the 
Bramiiis miss no^ opportunity of feeding popular fanaticism 
by means of sach spectacles. In order to explain so strange 
a custom. It has been alleged that jealousy was not without 
influence the matter, and that it had been devised for 
the purpose of oppressing the female sex ; chut this is im- 
probable, as it does not harmonize wdth the injunctions to 
be found in aK Indian law, a^iid exemplified in the poetry 
respecting the reverence tobe paid to the^sex. Oppression, 
and slight of this sort, are totally at variance with the genius 
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of Indian pliilosoplij ; though, it is true, Mahometan example 
may, latterly, have given an impetus to the exercise of such 
sentiments, h more appropriate reason has been suggested \ 
in reference to i^ncrsemation : namely, in allusion to offering 
to the shades of departed warriors, especially among savage 
and warlike tribes, their arms and lavourite steeds, with 
every kind of requisite for life in the next world, as well as 
an attendant train of slaves. On such occasions, in the first 
outburst of passionate agony, the familiar friend, or the be- 
trothed lover, rushes into the devouring flame or the yawn- 
ing tomb, as if it were fitting that no attachment should 
survive the illustrious deceased. In India, too, female im- 
molation, ostensibly voluntary, but not unfrequently induced 

forcible persuasion, was originally confined to tbe military 
caste. At no time universal, in former ages, probably, very 
rare, this custom was rather one of admired heroism than 
actual occurrence. The certainty of personal reunion in a 
future life, doubtless bad its share in infiuencing tender 
mothers to do w'hat w’ouid else be inconceivable ; the more 
so, that maternal affection is represented in various delinea- 
tiotts of Indian manners to exceed, if possible, its ordinary 
tenderness. 

Since Britain has re-opened general access to the India of 
ancient and modern times, ^the old Indian langi^ge has 
attracted not a little European attention. Justly is .ife 
I Sanskrit^ In its structure and gram- 

1 marTirc&ely resembles the Greek, but is infinitely more 
^ regular, and therefore more simple, though not less rich. It 
combines the artistic fulness indicative of Greek develop- 
ment, the Brevity and nice accuracy of Latin; whilst, having 
a near alEnity to the Persian and Germanic roots, it is dis- 
tinguished by expression as ecntbusiastic and forcible as 
theirs. The ancient Indian language pay be termed a 
priestly toiigjie in the fullest sense of the-^word, like tbe 
Hebrew, to which, however, it b ears buf slight sknilarity . 
Tust air 5Ee~Ieading nations oT antiquity cEara^erizgd 

and classed according to the predominant tone of their 
social division into castes, being sacerdotal, warrior, or com- 
mercial peoples respectively^; precisely so»is it with lan- 
guages. Among tbe idioms descended from kindred stock 
and connected family alliance, the old Latin is most like 
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S^slfcrit in this sacerdotal feature.^ Greek constitutes the 
*traii]iibn'lfdm poetic, heroic language: the 

same element almost exclusively prevails in 4he Persian and 
Germanic dialects, whilst the Slavonic idionis, in so far aa 
they really belong to this great family of languages, have 
probably issued from the slave-caste ; and though originally 
possessing an equally artistic structure, have retained only 
such colloquial forms as are required for daily use. 

Of all Indian poetry wit^ which we ha^ become familiar, 
the Sakuntala (translated by Sir "W. Jones with the utmost 
fidelity) is most calculated to impress the student with a 
sense of the peculiar beauty of that branch of Eastern 
literature. There is no high and dignified arrangement — 
no strict severity of style, as in Greek tragedy. Tenderness 
of feeling, genial grace, artless beauty pervade the whole 
and if, at times, the fondness for an indolent solitude, the 
delight excited by the beauty of nature, especially the vege- 
table kingdom, are here and there dwelt upon with a pro- 
fusion of imagery and poetic ornament, it is only the adorn- 
ment of innocence. The description is everywhere lucid 
and unpretentious, the diction marked by ingenuous 
pHcity. The lover of poetry may form, from this work, even 
in a German prose translation, divested of the charms of 
^ lyric metre, an idea of the genkis of the Indian muse. It 
may^eof some importance to criticism to decide whether 
Xalidaswas contemporary with Yirgil, as Sir William Jones 
assumes; or wit h Eirdusi,* as would be tbe case if Vikra- 
maditya, his patron, Sourished at a later period: but as 


regards the intrinsic worth of the poetry, the question is 
altogether immaterial. The flowery verse* of !BZaiidas is 
extremely unlike the simple grander of the older heroics s 
no less so the language. But*the inner poetic spirit of both 
has much that is uniform : at any rate, the distinctive dif- 
ference is by rjp fiieans so striking as in tbe several periods 
and gradations of "Grecian poetic development. 

^Tbe,-accoun^ given by Indian mythology of the origin of 

* Isnak Ben Scheriffschah, the most celebrated of Persian poets. Popu- 
lar opinion fixes his date at 10:20, in opposition to iSir W, Jones*® 
theory : an opposition at once hazar(|ous and difficult. His Sehanameh^ 
i.e. Book of Kinj^s, is the history of'' Persia in 6(\UOO*verse8, at wnicb thi 
poet laboured 40 yeara— noto, ^ 
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versification entirely corresponds with the general spirit of 
its poesy. Yalmiki the sage, the reputed author of the 
other great epic, the Eamayan, is reported in the fable to 
have observed two Moving birds building a nest in a delightful 
wood; in the midst of their cheerful toils, the male was 
struck dead by a missile from some rude and unseen hand. 
Sympathizing with the doleful plaints of the widowed bird, 
the sage poured forth his sorrows in rhythmical accents : 
hence elegy and "distich, or scliloha, ever after became the 
standard of Indian minstrelsy. We have already adverted 
to Aphorism, the original form common to every species of 
effort intended to endure in metrical literature, and in which 
the older doctrines of philosophy, as also poetic productions, 
still found embodied; twin ofispring, reposing, as it 
were, in the self-same cradle of inspiration. Indian aphorism 
is metrical, like Greek distich, hut differs from the rhythmical 
vivacity of the latter in stricter evenness of harmony, and a 
process of thought almost symmetrical : this peculiar struc- 
ture of the schloka, imparting to it an air of great placidity, 
which, combined with the other characteristic— dignified sim- 
'Pifeity— makes it highly suitable for the fictitious legend and 
imagery of a pre-existing gigantic world. It will serve to 
illustrate the fable respecting the origin of verse, if we bear 
in mind that the essenti/il* doctrine of Indian philosophy 
maintained that suffering human souls were confined in 
those delicate animal forms. Tender delicacy of feeling, 
elegiac love, cast a halo over Indian poetry. The legendary 
minstrelsy of the country is based on the Titanic ^lapes and 
forms represented in the Indian rock-sculpture in ail direc- 
tions : buf; the" whole is re-cast in the mould of harmonious 
softness, and is redolent of elegiac sweetness. In some such 
strains Yalmiki sings of Eama, the popular Indian hero, 
how, roving in the woods and forests, a melancholy exile, he 
lost his beloy^d Sita, how he sought her in vain for many a 
long year, and at last found her. But in heroic^nd sublime 
descriptions Indian poetry is likewise rich, ^nd the-sunioy, 
cheerful aspect of life is drawu in that comprehensive epic 
which, in an introductory h}:mn, is likened to an impetuous 
torrent : “ issuing from the fountains of Ynlmiki and preci- 
pitating itself into the sea of Earn a, which is altogether free 
trOm impurities, and rich in -streams and flowers,** 
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Gita Govinda is hb eclogue of cheerful contents, breathing 
the ardent inspiration of love. It sings of Krislina/^ wan- 
dering about on earth, like the Apollo of the Greeks, at- 
tended by nine shepherdesses. It is not-, however, so ranch 
an Idyl as a series of dithyrarnbic love-songs, the exquisitely 
lyrical form of which Sir William Jones was not able to 
transfuse into his version. The import probably did not 
admit of a literal rendering ; he only aimed at giving an 
epitome, a feeble copy of the original. Fat even from this 
the lover of poetry may form some idea of the beauty of the 
original. The well known Indian fable-book, Ilitopadem^ 
the source of so many other collections of fables, has been 
translated with almost verbal fidelity. Clearness of nar- 
rative is its distinguishing feature : a selection of beaut iM 
passages from old poems, and maxims of wisdom, are har- 
moniously blended. The narrative, indeed, mainly sub- 
serves to string these aphorisms and poetic sentences toge- 
ther, as a poetical garland : intended to arouse refiection, as 
well as exercise the memory of youth. It need hardly be 
said that much which is repugnant to our notions is met 
with in this species of poetry. — ^ — - 

The translations of Wilkins, Jones, and some of those who 
fallowed in their track, as Colebrooke, are the only ones to 
^be relied upon t But few Frei>ch versions are satisfactory, 
smce7 having for the most part T)een rendered from some 
later idiom, remodelled in its structure, instead of the actual 
original, they are full of omissions, mutilations, and spurious 
additions.^ This is especially the case wdth the Bagamdam^ 
the only one of the eighteen Paranas as yet translated. 
Other works, the efforts of those who were likewise ignorant 
of the purely indigenous Hindoo idiom, contain mere oral 
commiinicatious of the BramJ^ns, irregularly mixed up with 
extracts from ancient or modern records. Of the ancient, 
Eoger and many oi?Iier works of travellers may he mentioned 
as the chief- source, of the modern, the collection formed 

* Theliame of t4#is deity must not be confounded with that of a atream, 
which, risinj^ in the Western (ihautS(East India) disdiiurg'es its water® 
into rhe Bay of nofe,^ 

f Of tho.se who hif^e laboured to extend a critical know1ed;?e of Hindoo 
literature in Germany, the name of A; \V. Schle^^-ekdeserves not tc be 
entirely for^'otten. fTliis i» no empty fleutery, or mere token of frutergi^ 
tfiection on the part of our author. — 
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from Polier’s^ bequest. All the Mabometan treatises ou 
Indian subjects are to be used with great caution, and 
with this discrimination, that w'here they treat, historically, 
of the present. c(^'idition of the country, their testimony 
may be accepted as that of eye-witnesses; as in their 
full report of India made under the direction of the Em-# 
peror Akbar, and called Aveen Akbery. Whiist all detailed 
accounts of older Indian philosophy, through the medium 
of analysis or translation, are to be regarded wuth conside- 
rable mistrust; owing to their defective criticism, their 
unscrupulous principles of translation, and their native inca- 
pacity to penetrate the depths of Indian thought. Hence 
Oupnehhat is one of the most obscure sources of information] 
xblative to Indian antiquities : nearly useless, and with which! 
the student can the better afford to dispense, that there are 
other and better memorials. In order to be convinced of 
the utter worthlessness of this Persian bungling performance, 
it is only necessary to compare some of the passages with 
genuine translations from the TJpaniscJiats by Colebrooke. 
Careful discrimination and caution are especially needed 
'^lYrouglmut the vast extent of Indian literature, wdien it is 
remembered that the Braimns are in the habit of attributing 
high antiquity to all such works as refer to their mythology 
and philosophic system. pAIexander, and Sandi;acQttu^who 
W’as the successor of Porus, are repeatedly mentioned in 
Indian records. This circumstance, of itself, fixes their date. 
In other works there are allusions to early Mahometan times. 
Yet, care must be taken not to infer too hastily "from any 
isolated passage, that the character of a w'hole W'ork is 
genuine, or with equal rashness, to brand it as spurious. 

That oscillation, which is £o characteristic of the olden 
species of Greek literature, ai$d which is inseparable from all 
oral tradition, is not so marked a feature of’ Indian literature. 
It may be assumed that even the oldest w^rks possess uni« 
form evenness and style. It is somewhat* surpfisirrg to find 
no traces of hieroglyphs in connexion wii^ a m^holc^y 
visibly memopialized in clefts and rocky caverns tiiroughout 

* Born in 1741 at Xausanne. ’’Thorough mastei^of Arabic, Hindoo^ 
Bersic, and Sanskrit ; forty-two 2lapuscripts in \Dis own Jiaiid are to be 
found in the Fai is Library. He composed an Indian Mythology in English| 
never printed hut translated into liYennh : Park. IbOho-^Tmnsl, mtA, 
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the whole of India; whilst the Plioenician alphabet, as well 
as ail derived from it, more especially those of W estera Asia 
and Europe, probably all descended from one common stock, 
in their very shape and name betray a« cognate reference 
to a previous system- of signs, or hieroglyphics. The Indian 
alphabet bears no such internal evidence, its structure being, 
on the contrary, adverse to a supposition of this nature. 
This is in many ways remarkable, as also the adoption of 
decimal ciphers," the honour of which, neCt to letters the 
most important of human di*:Coveries, has, with the common 
consent of historical au-chorities, been ascribed to the 
Hindoos. But if Indian literature has been more fortunate 
than the Greek in escaping the dangers arising from recita- 
tion, it has suffered much more from intentional corruptioiif 
and anonymous remodelling. The more this is perceived to 
have taken place in some cases, the more reliable are the 
contents of those works which seem to be free from similar 
blemishes. The Puranas, a kind of mythologic legends, are 
most open to doubts of their genuineness. The two great 
Epics, before alluded to, are pretty generally received as 
genuine by all who are familiar with them. Of all well kncira* 
books, the legislative records of Menu bear the most evident 
and palpable impress of high antiquity and unimpeachable 
-joriginalitj. Whoever engages attention in studies of 
this ^rt wi3 have sensible proofs, both from the contents 
and the form of expression, that the work in question is a 
relic of remote ages, and of sterling value. Sir W. J ones, 
the greatelit Orientalist of the eighteenth century, and the 
most distinguished philologist England ever produced, as- 
signs to it a date somewhat subsequent to Homer, but still 
prior to the Eoman laws of the Twelve Tables.=^ It appears 
to me to admit of little doubt«that, with some other works, 
it has remained in^its present form and unaltered state at 
least since the days of Alexander. ^ 

Next Ml fank, By way of introduction to the study of 
IniJ^an *phiiosopjjy, is Bhagavatgita^ a didactic poem, trans^ 
lated by Wilkins^ It contains the modern sys^m of Indian 
thought, connected by a commgn origin with the doctrines 

i 

* These laws, introducing’ one uniform civil law for patricians and pie* 
beians, themselves explain the probable period of their inatitution.-A» 
TramL note* 
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of the religious sect; found in India by the Greeks, and called 
by them Samaneans, in contradistinction to the Brachmans. 
It is an episode of the Epic— Mahabharat — but philosophical 
throughout. ^ It may almost be styled a manual of Indian 
mysticism ; it is in great repute, and the beat exponent of 
the actual Indian mind. There is a remarkable peculiarity 
about this book, as regards the unmeasured praise bestowed 
on leading deities, either not found at all in Menu’s laws, 
or, at most, pas^;ed over without comment ; whilst the old 
doctrines, the Vedas, and polytheism generally, are roughly 
handled. The essential creed expounded is that of an ab- 
solute divine unity, absorbing all distinction, and engulphing 
all things. Yet, in so far as it is connected with mythology, 
^ may be termed poetic pantheism, not unlike the Neo- Pla- 
tonic philosophy, which, it will be remembered, combined, 
under somewhat similar circumstances, with the then popular 
belief, in its last throes, expecting by these means to revive 
its drooping energies. The worship of Vishnu and Krishna, 
now universally prevalent in Hindostan, differs only in one 
particular — that of retaining the division into castes — from 
4^^^ eligion of Buddha and Eo, which was transplanted from 
India to Thibet and China, in the first century of Christianity, 
and disseminated throughout central and northern Asia. 

Upon the whole, the appearance of this latt er, liistor ical. 
Buddha, whose religion, though all but extinct in mnabstan 
proper, is sj)read over so many countries to the South, North, 
and East of India, as to include more adherents than Chris- 
tianity ■ or Mahometanism, constitutes the great^ historical 
turning-point in the mental and religious culture of India; 
from which the lines of progress diverge, on the one hand 
to the antique, on the cfther to the improvements of modem 
times. Taking this as a central point, we shall be enabled 
more clearly to discern the gradations that obtain in the 
various systems of Hindoo philosophy : whilst, at present, 
we are famil&r only with the Vedanta-dbctrinfcs that were 
in vogue during the last epoch : thecollectim literary ridips 
of the country;,, of great extent and value, bemg, for^he most 
part, one chaotic mass of ill-defined, unassorted materials. 
Those are to be condemned who engage in*the unprofitable 
dispute as to th^ relative pfioiity of Brama’s or Buddha’s 
reiigiou# system, since a purely historical investigation at 
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once aecKles the question at issue. The early, fabulouo, 
accounts of Buddha’s incarnations as little deserve our notice 
as the predictions of a coming Buddha, who, after the lapse 
of the specified thousands of years, is to bn bprii of a Female 
Bramm. But the Eeformer of the old Brama-worship, 
nnanimoiisiy styled G-autama Buddlia, who instituted the 
^yaya-phi]osophy,is a real historic personage, recognized by 
Buddhists of the present day, in all countries, as tiie divine 
founder of their religion. We will not stop to examine the 
opinion, advanced by some antiquarians, relative to the 
existence of an earlier Buddha or Wodan, and the eircuin- 
stances of his worship, alleged to have extended over the 
north of Asia and Europe; further than adverting to tlie 
detnment, resulting from such vague, unfounded statements? 


Uautama s nmne forms a great and decisive epoch in India ; 
fboerates and Epicurus among the Greeks effected changes far 
less important : Zoroaster in Persia. Confucius in ChiniJ; were 
not so generally revered as benefactors to their connt.rv! 


not so_ generally revered as benefactors to their eounu-y! 
whilst ill numerical extent of influence, Gautama BuAite 
swayed the destinies of more millions of human beings than 
the four together. In point of time, his followers in Ceylon, 

"‘S'-eeiii fixing the date of his 
epoelfKo^eOO b.o. and the time of his disappearance from 

A- j^^^ander reached India, the Greeks found two 
distinct rdiigious sects, fully established, with the respective 
appellations of Brachmans and Sainaneans, the latter in- 
cluding, as we have before said, the adherently of Gautama, 
borne time must, necessarily, have dlapsed before religious 
ferment subsided and_ matters thus quietly settled down! 
The Buddhists inhabiting Thibet and China a.ssign an earlier 
penodto their /ounder, somewhere about lOOU b.c. But 
the qthw chronolbgical theory is both amply sufiieient to 
ex^laiiUhe statj of matters in Alexander's time, and may be 
regarded 9s the more probable of the twn. Th»main subfect 
how ever, for consideration, in reference to a thorom> h emmirv 

featSe Of characteristic 

teature ot Gautama’s philosophy, and the otlier anciest 
systems of India. The most no4le of " I 
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ns very imperfectly, in consequence of the jealous feeling 
that has induced the prevalent system to push all rivals into 
the background : nevertheless, it has not succeeded in en- 
tirely annihilatingi memorials and reminiscences of incon- 
testable authen1:icity that express the spirit of dogmas serving 
as the rally ing-points of the several sects. To this point the 1 
researches of enquirers ought in future to tend, if there be | 
a desire thoroughly to elucidate the obscurity of Indian 
antiquities. Amoip g nations possessing indigenous philosophy 
and, jiLetaj^^^ together" inhate^TSTsh for these 

pursuits, such as at present characterizes Germany, and, in 
olden times, was the proud distinction of Greece, Hindostan 
holds the first rank iii point of On that acrauntHber 

-pTSiIoso^y deserves'" attention in preference to her other 
mental products. In reference to the various gradations of 
her systems, it will suffice here to ascertain the broad out- 
lines, the pervading idea of her philosophy ; not so much for 
arranging what may be considered as already established, as 
for furnishing a clue to particulars for future investigation. 
General testimony concurs in naming as the oldest Hindoo 
the Sankhya-doctrine, attributed to Kapila, whom 
an ingenious critic likens to Enoch in Genesis : it is to him 
that we must undoubtedly look for the most ancient phi- 
losophy of primeval times. r The two principle s it e mbodies^ 
not as antagonist, like Ifght and darkness inlHir^rsian 
philosopb}^ but in close union — Puruschottama and Prakriti, 
— the latter corresponding to the Maya of the other systems, 
are not to he understood as God and Nature meffely, but as 
metaphysical generals — Spirit and Soul : in the combination 
of which 'everything consists, and by their junction all things 
are produced. This (doctrine of Spirit and Soul, the two 
principles of being, forasmuch as spirit can only be known 
in and by the soul, is a pure spiritualism, such as naturally 
and spontaneously proceeded from the^^sycbological views 
of the first sages. It is not difficult to mark th-e progress by 
which the primitive doctrine, deviating from its jjirigind 
simplicity, came to degenerate into poet?&al pdjthei™s, 
which, resting on an imperfect or misconstrued sidereal basis, 
became the source of heathen mythology stamped with a 
common impress among peoples the most remote from each 
otiher in time and place, ^ and which was affected only by 
local peculiarities, India is preeminently distinguisned for 
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tbe many traits of original grandeur of thonglit, and of tlie 
wonderful remains of immediate knowledge, as ■well as of 
the sacred traditions of the primitive w’orld. Of this 
poetical polytheism, subsequently set in scientific order, and 
constituting abstract conceptions, the mo^ decided ma- 
terialism was a natural and almost necessary consequence ; 
and the copious list of varied material systems proves that 
this w^as the case in more than one epoch of Hindostan. 
Many celebrated nations of antiquity remaj^ned stationary at 
this point of material paganism, without further progress. 
Here and there the very magnitude of the evil elicited its 
own remedy, the boundless confusion and extravagance of 
heathen doctrines itself demanding and producing energetic 
reform. This was precisely the case in India, at a period 
wdien other nations too shewed symptoms of a similar spirit, 
about the sixth century before the Christian era, when the 
renowned Gautama, the last historic Buddha, effected an 
entire change in religious as well as philosophic tenets. The 
Hyaya-doctrine, attributed to Gautama, from all that we 
can now learn, was an Idealism, constructed with a purity 
and logical consistency of which there are few other.Jii=L. 
stances, and to which the Greeks never attained : it ap- 
proximates somewhat to scientific Atheism, but of a more 
abstract character, and not at like our practical notions 
"of th%xftrrrso, since it accords with the severest external 
morality. Several accounts of this doctrine met with in 
Chinese records entirely coincide with this view. It is 

f ossible tlj^t many of the false sects of Kastiks or Nihilists in 
ndia were led by the idealistic doctrine of an absolute 
nothing to attach themselves to the original, piy:*er and better, 
Nyaya. « 

Of the classic systems of Indian philosophy, that of Mi- 
mansa, advocating as it does tfie principle of movement and 
activity in preierei?ee to absolute repose, seems to approach 
very nearly Jo the^Nyaya Idealism. Diametritfally opposed 
to this is^'the now prevalent and, if we may so call it, ortho- 
don? V^anta-do^trine, though it, too, indirectly originated 
in the period of Gautama’s reform. Embracing'the positive 
elements of Hindoo religion and tradition, this doctrine is, 
virtually, an attempt to rescue ^ancient Brama-w'orship and 
its associated mythology from ^Buddhist innovation, by ineax^s 
pf a spiritual interpretation of tlJe* Vedas, as the name itself 
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iliews. The actual philosophic import of Tedahta-doctrine 
is easily gathered : it is pure pantheism, most easily adapt- 
ing itself to every species of heathen mythology, especially 
as the Idealisnl which can with difficulty be maintained in 
its entire strictness, so easily inclines to it, as persons 
versed in philosophical history well know from other in- 
stances. This pantheism, according to the Yedanta-doc- 
trine, pervading the whole of Indian literature since Vyasa’s 
time, is satisfactorily epitomized in Bhagavatgita, and is 
abundantly kno\^ to us, inasmuch as all classic Hindoo 
■works, in every branch of literature, are more or less com- 
posed, or at any rate remodelled, in the spirit of this doc- 
trine. The fourth Veda, Atharvan Ved, and its appendix, 
the mystic Hpanishats, are framed in the Vedanta-doctrine, 
9b are all the Puranas ; as also all that is ordinarily attri- 
buted to Yyasa, a name designating the epoch when this 
doctrine grew to be of universal application. It has already 
been observed that the Mahabharat has come down to us 
only in the revised form of a Y edanta edition ; it is not im- 
probable that the Eamayan underwent similar revision. We 
are not competent to express an opinion on the merits of 
"I!f!i"'first three Yedas : Menu’s book of laws seems to be un- 
influenced by the Yedanta-doctrine, and this fact is strongly 
in favour of its comparative antiquity and originality. Ac- 
cording to reliable eviden(jef the works treating ^jJJjh^ther* 
systems of Sankhya- and Nyaya-doctrine, which the Vedanta 
attacks, have not all perished : on the contrary, a tolerable 
number are still extant, though as yet they have not re- 
ceived the attention they deserve. The points ofllispute in 
the several philosophic systems are strikingly declared in 
Prabodh tJhafldrodaya (the rising moon of knowledge) a 
philosophical comedy, exhibiting many interesting traits of 
•the older doctrines, and from»the pen of a Vedanta writer* 
These cider systems merit especially thg closest attention, 
and we canncit recommend them too earnes% to the student 
of Indian antiquities, in ordg that by a closer Acquaintance 
with them, he may attain a clearer conception of tb« jjko- 
gressive steps^Df the intellectual developin<mt of India and 
of the most important epociis of its thinking and philoso- 
phy ; he will thus be enable^d to form more^exact notions of 
what I have herd only slightly indicated, perhaps in some 
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measure differently, and to supply what is wanting from the 
original sources. 

Let us now consider the more prominent j)eculiarities of 
the religion and philosophy of Hindostan in reference to 
their influence on life generally, and as compared with simi* 
lar or approximate ideas in our Eui'opean world and creed. 

Those Indian Eecluses or Gymnosophists who appeared 
so strange to the Greeks, belong to both the Hindoo philo* 
Sophie systems — Brarnios and Samaneai^s or Buddhists — 
emanating from conceptions common to both. Their retired 
habits, their withdraw’al from the world for the purposes of 
devotional contemplation, even their rigid penances, are 
vividly suggestive of the earlier Christian hermits in 
Egypt. But there is still a striking difference. Secli^- 
• sioii from the world and its concerns in a certain de- 
gree is so natural, that upon it the sages of Greece wholly 
based their mode of life. Critics have not been wanting 
who have compared this exclusion, especially as adopted by 
certain sects of Greek philosophers, with that of monastic 
societies. Hot merely Plato, but even Aristotle, give the 
preference to mental occupation, contemplation, and reflec- 
tion, over external, practical activity. But if increased 
scope was thus afforded for the perfection of individuality, 
it is evident that the community woi’e sufferers from the 
faculties that couM least be spared from the 
general store. Again, the thought that must be merged 
in order to attain to higher perfection, is in itself anything 
\but objeca^ionable j but the self-imposed mortifications and 
'tortures of those Indian Eecluses have a tendency to deaden 
^he faculties, to lead to the verge of insanit}^ nnd, so far 
from purifying the spirit and tempcir, are calculated to pro- 
rrlbte vanity and pride rather than humility. In conformity 
with the genius of Christianity, withdrawal from social life, 
its obligations and privileges, should ever be joined to acti- 
vity, not only df jnind, but of the heart ; so that the social 
st|:eara may in some manner be replenished with some of the 
cdhstilucnts ajfestracted from its elements. The collective 
civil energies are, for the most part, concentrated on a few 
special purpose, and a limited sphere of duty. Much ia 
left to private enterprise seekgig to extend its operations, 
wherever opportunity may o&er. In the primitive, wa,rl]ke, 
i? “ations, even the patronage of science and of the 
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peaceful arts comes under the operation of such au influence. 
And when the state has so far progressed in the development 
of its polity as to include these things within the circle of 
its obiigationSj iiiasij^uch as it stands in need of them, there 
is still infirmity *of every kind and degree to be regulated 
and assisted ; but if all this be accomplished, it is then ne- 
cessary to educate the citizen for other than mere civil re- 
<3uirements: in times of general corruption to maintain 
truth ^ in full integrity, to bridge the past to the future, 
Buell is the essential distinction that obtains between Chris- 
tian clergy who have renounced the world for the better 
culture of tlieir moral nature, and the passive, degenerate 
torpor of Hindoo recluses and devotees. 

*ijn addition to this common fondness fora solitary contem- 
plative life, there are other singular points of resemblance^ 
between Indian and Christian practices. Tne Indian notioil 
of a Trinity, sometimes adduced in proof, is by no means tm 
be referred hereto. Something similar, a sort of triuiw 
elementary force is found in the conceptions of many natioM 
as in the majority of systems of philosophers. It is 
uji^^sal f6rm of existence communicated by a great dH 
Cause to all its productions, the impress of Divinity, s^H 
speak, stamped on spiritual thoughts as on physical shs^^B 
The Indian doctrine of tripl^j; primary power is also 
difierent from that manifes1?bd in Christianity, a ju^ 'fL^ B H 
understood and expounded in Hindostan, most inconsfl^H 
since tiie spirit of destruction is included in that of a 
Being. In thus uniting the ideas of destructive, 
tive and preservative Power, Hindoo belief is only*H|H 
leas monstrous than that of Persia, which made the'j^^BH 
of destruction a poweidki opponent, if not supej^^^JR 
benevolent Deity, The doctrine that Grod is 
implies, with tliem, that he is* the originator of 
thing, as ivell as of every thing that is goeffi. 

Tiie received opinion respecting the IncamatioM^H^Krt 
of harmonizing consistency in India, on aecoun‘M|^HHvi|l- 
titude of fables with which it is asaociat^^^^^RtS.' 
amount of harmony is evinced in the feeling ^^H^Vomi- 
iiates in the mode of life, andns evident in 
tations, and whicji I have sought to p<^urtray.^^^H|ltical, 
aiici^other works of the G reeks, *too often asJBBBR air of 
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artificial repose, so tliat those, who are both competent and 
disposed to appreciate these finished master-pieces of litera- 
ture, liave been struck with the mere artistic feeling that 
animates them ; and have regretted the absence of a deeper 
pathos ill situations where the moral afi:eetrons and emotions 
of conscience might have been expected. Eepentance and 
Hope may indeed be termed eminently Christian feelings, 
that higher hope which is set upon Eternity. Allied therewith 
are ail feelings referring to the contrast J^etw^een our present 
condition and original perfection. In the creed of India, the 
sympatlietic consciousness of guilt is the strongest of all 
feelings. It will be remembered that we have previously 
spoken of this universal sympathy of creation on the com- 
mission^ of crimes. The still voice of the heart— the iiin- 
clou periphi-asis for conscience— is undoubtedly a sense con- 
.necting us with an unseen world, which, but for this means, 
|vould be utterly concealed from our ken. But if the voice of 
^is secret monitor is, at times, drowned in the hum and tur- 
moil ot busy life, in other cases it may be excited too 
gongly, so that its powder is overborne by tbe violence of the 
M CTp ressions. ^ It is to conceptions and emotions of thk^rt 
the Indian creed refers the varied phenomena oFlife, 
^^Ss hapes the aspect of nature herself. In ail surrounding 
^»ts, the Hindoo beholds ^entient beings like himselt; 

some offence committed in a prior stage of 
racked with sad memories and painful forebodings, 
imprisoned, and moaning to him in piteous 
recognition and of grief. But for Love’s balsam 
sweet tenderness of sympathy, tbe spirit would 
its load of sorrow. ^ o 

'^^^^Ahlance between the moral philosophy of India and 
apparent in the view taken of the 


^spiriw 

tincti® 
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consecrate a baseless fabric of political equality under the 
sanction of its awful name. On the other hand, Christianity 
has never ceased to assert that all men are equal in the 
sight of God ; a principle that, of all others, is the noblest 
basis of liberty, mental as well as physical. But when the 
prompting of nature, the very gift of Heaven, showered 
down on the meanest and most low-born of this world equally 
with the occupants of thrones, is appropriated, as an heredi- 
tary prerogative, to #ome particular caste, it is evident that 
intolerable arrogance on the one part, and a degrading sense 
of inferiority on the other part, must necessarily ensue. 

This similarity, notwithstanding concomitant error and 
disfigurement, existing between ceidain Hindoo and Cbris- 
tiai> conceptions, must not be regarded as entirely novel or 
borrowed, being, partly at least, established by historical 
testimony and really of old standing. Such an anticipation,! 
however hazy and imperfect, of Truth, need not surprise usJ 
Just as little as any similarities there may be found between 
tlie tenets of other Asiatics and Mosaic traditions, or tlM 
Allegories of Solomon, would justify the conclusion thfl 
thcrcraittions, like ourselves, had had a written version 
tlie Scriptures before their eyes, from which they copi^H 
Tributary streams, no longer altogether limpid, still 
the source whence they took^ Mieir rise. The germsoWg 
truth and virtue are implanted in man, the imageo^^H 
Maker. Imperfect presentiments and emotions long^^H 
shadow the coming reality. The early champions of 
tianity found so much in the life and teaching of 
and Plato corresponding to their own notions, that 
not hesitate to pronounce their doctrines Ciiristian^^^H 
as the phenomena of natu'te are connected by the bo^9HH 
common vitality, and as rational thoughts follow 
in continuous sequence,* so also are all truths 
Divine things, Ijuked in harmonious, though 
He to whom one thing is given is competeift to 
higher perceptions ; man cannot, of himself, 
any more than h# could have fashioned his 
There are, indeed, trains of thought self-origiMBSHEid 
created as it were, by man's own powers : but* 
useless thoughts aipe of a subtile cast, which ar^^H|Band 
lose ^iiemselves in their own iftazes. Truth arJHHiMwell 
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not in them, any more than, in morals, the fire of siiperci-* 
lions arrogance or indignant vanity can he called a pure 
flame. If it he objected that further investigation and 


presentiment of the whole from a knowledge of particulars 



are ambiguous and unsafe, we would answer that similar 
ambiguity and equal uncertainty everywhere attend the 
erratic footsteps of the enquirer after truth. The great 
picture of human development becomes more finished, and 
the history of truth and error more fulifin proportion as our 
cognizance extends to nations that have a peculiar genius of 
their owm ; amongst the remotest Asiatic tribes, that which 
in our Western world was isolated and detached, is found 
combined. Thus whilst in regard to actual creed and reli- 
gion the Persians manifestly resemble the Hebrews, irfbre 
than they do any other people of antiquity — the practical 
plement of their doctrine is in obvious affinity with JS’orth- 
qrn mythology, and many of their customs likewise coincide 
ith those of the ancient Germans. In Indian mythology, 
dch closely resembles that of Egypt and Greece, moral 
d philosophical conceptions bearing on certain Christian 
lets abound. The communication of ideas betwe owpfaid ia 
d other nations having a share in a njfbst ancient tradition 
knowledge was doubtless of a /reciprocal character, 
re ^i ncontestable evidente^of th^ Persians having held 
hern Hindostan under their s^ay before the time of 
mnder, or at least of their having visited it, from time 
^ ‘ r in the capacity of conquerors. The doctrines of 
arrior-bands were dissemnated over India with the 
r facility that, though dii^ring in polity and system, 
e vanquished and theiy masters were Allied by the 
a common idiom and|/ desc*ent. Alexander’s expedi- 
the arrival of the (Greeks, together with their brief 
hat country, weraprobably not without some degree 
iib^liational spirit and taste.^ In Greek cul- 
}ose observer will find more of the foreign element 
‘Streets the eye, on account of the happy freedom 
lle'-genius of the Greeks who stamped whatever 
ed with m impress all their owm ; so in India, 
ding idea modified, if it did not transform, all 
orted from the mental resources of other lands, 
times, HiudostaA received nothing from Egypt 






fclie^coas|._.q£ ]SHSbari^ as- 
OTbi3*toT^postoiic^^^^ at.^st^ Jrom thj. ^arly 

^^a|^iiF“^penoc!l'" I'fiere is likewise historical testimoBy 
to the eTfect that, about the end of the fourth, or the com- 
mencenient of the fifth, century, a Christian mission pro- 
ceeded from Egypt to India, Commercial relations, too, 
existed between the two countries. So long as Armenia, 
Syria, Egypt, and Ethiopia were in the undisturbed enjoy- 
ment of Christian privileges, and either formed part of the 
Bysantine empire, or were on terms of the strictest amity 
with that power, the connection of the West with the East- 
ern world, through the medium of Constantinople, mustj 
have been of a facile and permanent character. The Iasi 
writer that has recorded what be himself saw of IndiM 
found the Indian seas and harbours studded with Persijw 
sails, in the sixth century.f On land, too, Persian powM 
pre«ia^I|d just before Mahomet’s time, narrowing the boi^H 
daries of tlie Eastern empire. When Egypt and Ass;^^ 
were at length wrested from the Byzantine empire, ui^M 
the administration of Mahoin^’s successors, communic^H^ 
with the far East was, for a •time, interrupted, 
establishment at the period of the Crusades. 


LECTEEE VI 


Eeteospect to Europe. — Ineluence op Christi. 

THE Laxotjage AUirn Liteea^titre op Eome.H 

TERISTIC OP THE NpW TESTAMENT — ThE jSTj^ 

THE No aTH.-<»-G‘OTHio Epics — Odin, g 

THE EdBA. ' ■ 

The period during which Oriental systems ir^(M 

* Nestoriiis was made Patriarch Constantinople in 
friendship of Theodosius; he is known as the scourge 
eiully Arians and Mncidonlans. — Tr^nsJ^ note* 

f j^r. Loekhan^s version has, dou|tlfc5s through inadv^^H 
instead of sixth.-^^Tr^amL note* , 
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into Europe, and battled with eacli other, extends from Iln- 
drian to Justinian. The predominant indiienee of Eastern 
philosophy was shewn even in the early ages of Christianity. 
The fanatical sects that swarmed in thethr^t centuries \vere, 
for the most part, such as des^^ed to amalgamate Oriental 
mythology, and especially Persian dogmas, wdth the purity 
of a faith that could not possibly entertain the introductio}'! 
of such elements. Even the foremost of the earliest Chris- 
tian philosophers — Origen — was attach^ to the doctrine of 
transmigration of souls and other notions not in accordance 
with the spirit of Christianity. ISTeo-Platonic philosophy, 
coalescing with the ancient creed and energetically resisting 
the progress of Christianity, exhibited the influence of 
^ Egyptian taste. This philosophy W' as a chaotic mixturtf of 
'astrology, metaphysics, and mythology. Inclination to the 
pecret practice of magic arts increased ; a practice involving 
mot merely gross errors, but likewise the commission of 
ffideous and revolting crimes. Such was the philosophy which 
Emperor Julian proposed to substitute in the stead of 
^ffiristianity, and exalt to the dignity of a dominant antho- 
As Christianity made progress, its contest wiA fei wo ld 
Uglefs grew fiercer and more extensive. The natural and 
^ M ual antipathy of hostile creeds is, in itself, sufficient 
^^^ount for the earlier persecutions suffered by tbe Chris* 
Mf TTiit the systematic, methodical plans of Diocletian, 
||y||^ third century, betray a deliberate determination to 
■■wte Christianity at any cost. Christianity had now, 
struck too deep a root to be removed, as was 
W | w||| in the following* reign of Constantine ; in w’hose 
very decided progress, although tMs should not 
ascribed to his, or^'indeed to any individual, 
l||||||Being attributable gather to the expansion of latent 
■ Grat^ul posterity has, however, placed it to his 
ev^n veiled with it his imperfecti(^ns. Once more 
mythology found a champion in the person of 
J ulian. whose great talents cannot he denied, 
subvert Christianity were subtile and clever ; 

* T g^i^ ^bCtween Diocletian and Constantine was a species of inter.* 
reL'na|^^^^^ntiii8 and Galeriijs, |^Iaxentius and^ Severus, succeeded na 

note, * ^ 
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warned of the futility of resorting to open violence by the 
e3s:perience of Diocletian, though similar violence was then 
scarcely practicable, he attacked it with the weapons of ridicule- 
fa ut the expedienit oi! wliich he most relied was that of separa, 
ting Christianity from all high intellectual culture, and thus 
to injure it by rendering it contemptible. The ingenuity of 
his devices, though not attended with success, has obtained 
the applause of many who, in modern times, have sympa- 
thised with his desi^m. But when, his panegyrists take into 
account the scientihc superstition to which Julian had de- 
voted his mind and heart, they can scarcely fail to feel some 
scruples respecting the justice of their encomiums- 
^When Christianity had come out victorious from this last 
atl*ack on its existence, it had yet to weather the opposition 
of the philosophers, who, on their expulsion by Justinian, 
took refuge in Persia, and were thence scattered abi'oad. 
Thus ended the struggle of Christianity with Paganism, 
under the Emperor we have just named. 

I have Iiitherto attempted to sketch three distinct periods 
of literature. Of these the first two, namely, the flourishing 
enJ-Ol^Grecian genius, from Solon to the Ptolemies, and the 
best and strictly classic period of Eome, from Cicero to ' 
Trajan, were described wdth comparative facility ; it being 
almost sufficient in their cajsdj to note individual .w,rit§rs in 
due sequence, in order to exhibit the spirit of the whole, and 
depict its gradual growth, the brilliant splendour of its zenith, 
and the gloom of its decline and extinction. ^ / 

Circumstances were materially different in the thM'period, 
from Hadrign to J ustinian. Mere form and representation, 
the lustre of individual panics, were not of so grea^ moment 
here as the general development of philosophy. To exhibit 
the great conflict of the \vori(i of antiquity with the newly 
formed Christian Era: to pourtray the influences of ^rdkd 
transplanted ftom Asia to Europe, and the ferment pr Jducld 
in Greece, as well as Eome, by varied oriental bigotrr: tils 
is a theme requiring infinitely more pains tp do 
In depicting tbis contest of oriental systei|^s, and* Asiatic 
tradition generally, it was necessary to tjeat of' nations 
w’hose literature has been entirely lost, as the Egyptians : 
of ^me who like* the Persialsj^iave bec]uead||M|||^s only 
tlie"^imperfect compilations^ of later tiinesfl|||Bfers^ as 
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The Hebrews, who co»vey to us an excellent idea of theif 
literature and poetry, by means of their sacred writings, but 
W'hich we are wont to view from a totally diiferent stand- 
point, for Tvhicb the mere literary and ^o^tical view is not 
always needed ; the Indians again, of whose copious literary 
treasures we are all but ignorant, save through suspicious 
channels of information. 

But it is no less important that we should be in possession 
of the general tenor of the thoughts and^conceptions of the 
numerous Pagan and Christian authors who -flourished in 
Greece and Borne during the period from Hadrian to Justi- 
nian. In sketching this era, if the characteristic features of 
each individual writer were delineated with elaborate minute- 
ness, there would be great danger of losing sight of the mjfin 
point under consideration. All kinds of literary information 
and facilities were much increased in this age : perhaps at 
no time was the spirit of enquiry so active, at no time was 
truth more gloriously vindicated, or on the other hand more 
errors and enthusiastic pretensions more rife. In every 
species of learning and talent the age w^as truly rich : golden 
harvests of tradition and invention were never so abiwteit. 
^Our praise, however, cannot be extended to any peculiar pro- 
minence of individual genius, or general excellence of style. 
Ijh poetry, to which all other bfapehes of literature -^'ere but 
secondary, nothing new or truly great appeared. There w'ere 
orators of distinction, for this faculty was never-lost among 
the Greeks, The highest praise which can be aw'arded to 
thte bestvorators of this age is, that they recalled the palmiest 
Gap'S of antiquity, and could stand a comparison with their 
predecessors, even in reference to the language which still 
retained its living bloom. To thf great Christian orators, 
such as Basil and Chrysost«>m, this additional encomium is 
jijstlt due — they ^did not, like the Sophists, abuse the art of 
TjPetOTC, in the promotion of error or frivoioup pursuits, but 
elnplo^d it for the development of the holiest truths, and of 
t ge^ iS'est morality. In the most distinguished authors of 
this period, th^n, botb critics and phiiosopkers, the subject 
and not 'the style claims our greatest attention. This remark 
is applicable - 16 Christian -writers, who, in their zealous en- 
deavpursUo^rve the generaf. cause, w^ere unambitious of 
the gi^^Hpianguage, no than to the Pagan* How 
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can Plotinus, Porpbvrv, or aven Longinus be named r.s 
authors bj the side of Plato ? And yet the thinking of th.ese 
men exercised considerable influence over their own age, and 
has continued to jnlUienee posterity. The distinctions of in- 
dividual mind may be said to have been engulplied in the 
whirlpool of universal excitement. There are literary epochs 
when the genius of an individual attains to the highest -pitch 
of perfection both in style and art, and towers above his con- 
temporaries; ther^are others when the individual force of 
thought merges in the concentrated whole, and is lost in the 
development of general opinion. In political history similar 
phenomena are visible ; whilst, at one period, nations form 
themselves and emerge from the midst of chaotic confusion, 
— «ftt another, there is a regular, organic action, by means 
of which systems and states progress towards perfection. 
The history of literature, like the history of the world, 
if it would do justice to the human mind, must take cog- 
nizance ^ of both kinds of action — spasmodic, creative state 
of chaotic fermentation, and steady, unimpassioned develop- 
ment. 

O«^proceeding to analyse the mental powers that were en- 
listed in the all-important contest, both sides appear nearly 
equally matched, as far as talents and knowledge are conr 
cerned, "with occasional alternations : so that the issue of the 
strife in reality rests on the intrinsic and inherent "Virtue pf 
the cause in dispute, and must not be ascribed to the xk* 
spective merits or defects of the individuals engaged. 
Among the Greeks paganism was, at first, in the a^^endant ; 
Grecip literature was still surrounded by a halo Sf setting 
glory in th<^eigQ of Antoninus, when the champions of Ghks- 
tianity scarcely venturedrto come forward with apologies'^ for 
their persecuted faith and t]^eir calumniated lives, ^Tha 
Greeks soon manifested their superiority of intellect/in^ra 
particularly when espousing the cause c!F the new #re^ : 
they gave CSristianity her first thinkers and Jeamedl- 
fenders, her great orators and complete historians j Tk^ t 
and learning w#re gradually arrayed on her sfde. ^.'yetTevSi 
after Christianity had established for itself a pcogn^ed posi- 
tion in the State, there weifh still men of on the 

side of Paganism, and those|pliilosophers 
combated Christianity, anJ made a final 
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the sinking creed of their fathers, were men distinguished 
for their genius and erudition. 

The case was different in the Roman 'W’^st'*; here a hand- 
ful of Pagans were opposed to collective Latin literature 
miiged under the banners of Christianity. In profundity of 
acquirements it cannot, for a moment, compare wutli its 
sister-literature of Greece. The Romans never displayed 
any genius for the higher branches of philosopliy and meta- 
physics : their language was no congenial soil for the culti- 
vation of these products. This is as perceptible in St. Au- 
gustin^ as in Cicero; neither was it until the Latin language 
had ceased to he a living tongue that it could be brought by 
main force to express, even imperfectly, those subtle distipe- 
tions and nicer shades of thought which the Greeks, who 
wmre by birth Bialeeticians and Metaphysicians, easily com- 
passed, The grandest and most characteristic work of later 
Roman literature— in w^hich St. Augustin has endeavoured 
to embody Christian views of human destiny and society, in 
juxta-position to Plato’s Republic and his social Ideal — is 
not so much a metaphysical as a moral treatise ; though a 
critical review of older systems, it is such as we shffCfid be 
disposed to term a theory of mankind, a philosophy of history. 
In the period of Christian history likewise, the peculiar 
practical spirit and strong comtppn-sense of the Romans ever 
presented a marked contrast to the subtility and artistic skill 
of the Greeks. These Roman characteristics' eventually 
produce^d a sound legislative system and method which, 
coupled with the free spirit of the Germanic races who eon- . 
qu^red and re-created Rome, largely contribute^! to prepare 
for modern Europe a happy develogment and an intellectual 
deviation. 

Ch ristianity, as received hy^tlie Germans from the Romans, 
oxjf t\e one hand, ^^i^d the free spirit of the North, on the 
oilier, were the two elements out of which a :».ew world pro- 
cfededlLand hence mediaeval literature was generally twofuid, 


♦ Of lyiebuhr says, his is a truly ]1hilosophic lumd, as 

strong-ll^actuated Ijj a yearning- after truth as any of the great philoso- 
phers ; hi^ lan^uate also is very noble. He is by no means witty, like St, 
Jerome j eloqtient, and in rnjfny places adi^irable.'" St. Augustin 

the Punic language* w.‘is his mother tongue. — 
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a Cliristian Latinity, common to tlie wliole of Europe and 
intended merely as a vehicle for the preservation and ex- 
tension of knovredge,— and an especial, more poetical litpa- 
tnre, in the idiomatic tongue of each respective nation. 
Hence the efforts of the early patrons of mental culture in 
modem Europe, such as Theodoric the Goth, Charlemagne, 
and Alfred, were necessarily directed to two objects; it 
being requisite, in the first place, to maintain inviolate the 
inlieritance of all th#infbrmation handed down in Latin, and, 
then, to educate the people by means of their native lan- 
gmige, to preseiwe the poetic memorials of the past ; to give 
tiie language a more precise form, and by a more varied use of 
it,j:o make it available for philosophic and scientific purposes^ 
poetic or creative, national portion of mediaeval literature 
presents the greater attractions, yet we must not wholly 
pass over the later element therein, for it is the link con- 
necting modern Europe with antiquity. 

Let us endeavour to present under another aspect the 
inner connection and points of junction of the principal 
spheres included in our view of human development and 
geniiX^ The Greeks continue to be our models in the arts 
and sciences ; the Eomans, on the other hand, though they, 
only form the transition between the old and the new world/ 
served the middle ages as aii ftnmediate and direct source df 
information, until the higher and sometime hidden, living 
spring gushed forth. The Northern feeling, embodied m 
legendary story, was the root on which the new 
the Western nations was engrafted. Christianityf'no^HH 
in itself, buj in its written code, the Gospel, was the^^H 
from above that*iilumine^ the other elements, purm^HB| 
moulded them for the furtherance of art and scienc^^^H 
New Testament is noticeable ^ere the rather that ^^ ||||| 
rary influence w’-as incalculably great, both as 
middle ages Ognd even in later times, in ppimt of'^mHH 
contents, on morals and philosophy, on the liber^^^H||Bd 
poetry. The Divine light, shining through 
simplicity of tfte Gosped, fused the artistic|fa^^H^Phe 
Greeks, the practical wisdoni, of the Eoma|s,^^H|K)ro- 
phetiti depth of the Hebievvs, into a complete the 

advancement of science, and |h^ conduct of iifMHHpible, 
on \Tliose organic structure we commented as 
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concerned tlie Hebrew portion, beeotnes a complete and con* 
nective volume by the addition of the Kcw Testament. It 
is indeed a perfect Booh^ consisting, in the* CHd Covenant of 
forty and five spiritual members or organs ;; and in the New, 
of seven and twenty living members and spiritual organs. 
As in the old Testament, so in the new, certain portions 
relate to the eternal Word of life, and others to tiie eom« 
munity of the faithful or the Church. The mystery of that 
Love by means of which the living ISSord was manifested 
; personally on earth, in due time, in the midst of the world’s 
development, is recorded in the Gospel m a fourfold maimer. 
So, ill the old Covenant, the number of the Cherubim over 
the Ark that guarded the mystery of the Divine promise 
was also four ; four living streams gushed forth from "Sne 
source in Paradise : and this seems to be the essential form 
of the manifestation of Divine excellence and goodness in 
%nsible embodiment. So that we cannot help being as- 
tonished at those persons who cannot understand this most 
natural and intelligible fourfoldiiess of the Grospel ; or who 
find a difficulty in it which they treat as a curious problem, 
and attempt to solve it by some ingenious hypothesis^ That 
\ which is found distinct and separate in Moses and the 
\Psalms, namely, revelation, allegory, inspiration, and the 
, living, all-pervading feeling the Word, — is blended in 
|[he Go^ei, which delineates the life of the Incarnate Word. 
•Jlie other books of the New Testament directl}'’ refer to 

I community and Church; in regular series 
I formation and constitution in the ilcts 
‘S, and then delineating its agency and life in 
of love and in a hope full oi* faith in a cycle 
)istles, and presenting the destinies of the 
coming time ^ind future development in the 
Subjects wffiich in the Propliets of the Old 
^ndi treated of separately, the doctrine of sai- 
*Spirit, and admonitory visions, clear rules of 
ed prophecy are distinctly unfolded in the 
Apocalypse: so that the wTiiings of the Old 
*nents correspond in all points, and are mu- 
Intary. The 3^*0 phet of the New Cownant 
>lete finish to 43h| entire Divtne w^ork, and this 
ok of the futurl forms with Genesis oi^ the 
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revelation of tlie begintiiii^, the key for the sacred arch of 
ScripturCj in the circuinfereiice of which the fourfold G-os- 
pels form the iJright centre of the whole, of W'hich the begin- 
ning and the end ton^iaiu the key to the deeper meaning; so 
tlu'it to whomsoever these two manuals of the first and last 
books of the Bible are still strange or quite obscure, he 
ought to suspend his judgment and be silent in acknowledged 
ignorance, when the question relates to the scientific ex- 
planation of revelat«n in its full extent. The form and 
style of the Kew Testament is incomparably simpler than 
that of tlie Old, and this very transparent simplicity, truth- 
fully reflecting the Divine attributes, which has made it tJie 
Book of the people (as in a certain sense may call it) baa 
alsdf* served to impress its own indelible stamp upon the 
whole train of the subsequent development of the human 
mind and the teaching of modern Christianity. The spirit 
of Allegory is no less prevalent in the New tlian in the Old 
eovfuant; especially that species of it called Parable, which 
in the former is more extensively applied, and may be said to 
constitute the childlike teaching of the Gospel. If Aphorism 
is the %iatural form of every Divine revelation in the plain 
expression of the eternal Word, as a written JFiat, Parable is 
the human, figurative investiture of Divine maxims. The 
Spirit of eternal truth is nqfmianifested in the artistic alle- 
gories of poets, or in the profound secresy of natural symi 
bols : but olad in the popular allegory of real life and ilj 
daily phenomena, as in the simple garb of childhood^ 
ble, in its simplest form, as adopted and applied in 
has also a peculiar Divine impress, which it is impos^^^^H 
copy or counterifeit. It is more particularly in the 
similes and allegories of Parable that the Gospel 
a type for all later legends, wiiilst the latter, in 
have been the general storehouse from w^ich Chr^^^^H' 
and poetry h^ve been ultimately supplied.^ 
however, be taken not to confound the inner 
Divine intelligence, as manifested in the NewJ^^^^t, 
with external simplicity of representation. Jtlst^^^^Kab 
of patient Love is hidden l^neath the of 

old-Testament denunciation, Tn like manner^t^^^^^gs of 
the new Covenant display tl|e *eagle glance 
veiM by meek and lamb-like*' mildness. this 
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stand-point, we meet with the third and highest mode of 
interpieliiig and understanding Holy Writ (as mentioned 
above) ibuiuled on the mysterious comuiimian of t;ie soul 
with Grod, when the etenud Word render^ it intelligible in 
Ilia own light. For all tiie doctrine and knowledge of the 
living Word may be understood and explained according to 
the three-fold relation of the Word — the historical, eternal, 
and interiuiL But in the highest form of intelligence the 
Word is no longer conceived of as divii.l^^d and limited in the 
human understanding, but entire and living he operates on 
those who know him as the Word of Life and bid ng forth 
the fruits of life. Then the manifold meaning of Scripture 
which is required in the first stages of [Divine] knowledge, 
vanishes, and when the end is found, it is resolved into^the 
siinple sense of the soul united to Grod, according to the full 
light of the living Word, which is described in the Scrip- 
tures as the everlasting unwritten Gospel, by which that 
which remains concealed must be explained, wFen the time 
shall arrive. 

Let us now resume the thread of history, and proceed to 
examine the condition of inteliectuai culture in tU-s later 
times of Borne. 

^ The final destinies of the Latin tongue, still a living idiom, 
kliicli exerted so great an influence on the relations and 
geculiardiaracter of its affiliated Romance^ languages, ‘and 
n%ewise on the poetical spirit of the middle ages, were as 
The translation of the Bible into Latin created an 
ftogether new in that language, constituting a late 
sSme instances, a rich aftercrop of Latin literature, 
extinction of the old literature, of whi(!h few orna- 
rvived the reign of Trajanf there was an almost unit 
Jerary dearth, until the period when Christian 
l^^ade their appearance, in the fourth and fifth cen- 
ireely any other w’orks were composed in the 
gue auring that period, and those of little moment. 

includes Spanish, Portug’uese, Brench, Italian, &c. 
philolojjical 8ens« it applies only to one or two ditilects, 
a, the Itumonio, tim Wlnchic, being' a mixture, in nearly 
is^'clavonian and Latin. The people wIto now adopi; these 
themselves liomaiil, or, in theif idiom, Bumanje.-t 



Tliore is no i^ood authority for inducing us to believe that 
time or accident has robbed us of any that then existed. 
The Greeks were once more ])redominaiit. If, by the side 
of Christian wrifers, a s[:»rinkling of Pagan historians and 
poets made a creditable appearance in the centuries jutmed, 
it is entirely attributable to a spirit of rival emulation, or to 
the new im])etus with which the promulgators and sup- 
porters of Christianity quickened the language and its 
literature. Thus it was once more an external foreign im- 
pulse that roused tll^ Eoraan mind from lethargic apathy to 
efforts of linguistic perfection. Considered purely on its 
own merits, this imitation of Oriental expression, of which 
it ever after bore obvious traces, might have been favourable 
to the Latin tongue, if not more advantageous than copying 
Grdbk poetry and rlietoric, as it had done in classic days, 
and which %vas ever attended with more or less incon- 
venience. The artificial intricacy of prose, which had almost 
become natural to the Greeks, was at all times foreign to 
Boman genius. Some few leading writers succeeded in 
overcoming the difficulty, and attained to a noble simplicity 
of style; but the great majority lost themselves in the 
mazes <5f construction, in their endeavours to imitate Greekj 
models. Eoman poets, too, present a bard and obscurJ 
appearance, on. assuming the ornate charms of the Greci* 
muse. The metres they adopted from Greek stfindarj||| 
never became popular, that is, they never really lived in 
hearts and liiemorles of the people, with the exceptiojJHI 
hexameter or elegiac verse. This was especially tne J|H 
with the more artificial metres, and it may have beeiJlH 
reason why Jlcrace, who in our eyes possesses su|HH| 
resistible graces, Vas not high repute among his eoJ^B| 
men of the succeeding generation, nay, was scarcely :d|H|H|| 
bered them. The Eonian Itoguage was origioiJ^HH^ 
riched with a few patriotic epics and w^as tlien cast 
the mould of jorisprudence ; it thus gradually up||^H||V 
exclusively practical character, sifted alike to 
realities of war and the political institutions of peucJIIHp. 
But this prosaic'Mevelopment prospered at tMe 
the bolder flights of fancy : poetry could nit jH|Hfer 
old simplicity, even in the position of words andmKUjm oi 
peiiods, without iiyury. Bot| ih imagery and ilHHFap- 
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proximation to Oriental modes of expression could not be 
otherwise than beneficial to the language generally, — but 
for the hurtful interference of other circaimstaiices— espe« 
cially when sublimity, as in the sacred j^ooks of the Hebrews, 
is throughout associated with ingenuous simplicity. For the 
purpose of illustrating this remark, it is only necessary to 
refer to the Latin translation of the Psalms, denominated 
the Italic. I appeal to the feelings and judgment of all who 
are able to appreciate the ancient su^imity and energy of 
the Eoman tongue, do they not here recognize all the 
features that remind them of both these qualities ? I question 
if any Latin imitations of Greek poetry were, at any period, 
so eminently successful or breathed such enthusiastic inspi- 
ration, as this translation of sacred Hebrew 8ong,»4he 
phraseology and arrangement of which are alike admirable. 
Even in regard to melody, the Latin tongue has here dis- 
played such distinguished excellence that all great masters 
of harmony have, down to our own times, adopted it in pre- 
ference to Italian, its own daughter, for the loftier branches 
of music. The cause of the corruption and decay of the 
Latin language before the irruption of the Germagjc races 
,^ lwas owing to the gradual decline of metropolitan Eome,and 
^tehe superior infiuence of the provinces. Borne, which 
™i^ough it had lost the seeptr^ of worldly power, continued 
hold* the keys of ecclesiastifcal supremacy, ceased more ^ 
more to be the arbiter of taste and language ; especially 
r Constantine had transferred the seat of empire to By- 
^ium. In the writers wvho flourished under the first 
irs/and wha were natives of Spain, many have thought 
Scould discern certain traits of peculi^rit}»: as though 
lhad been a consciousness *hat Latin was not their 
■ tongue. The antitheses of Seneca, and the turgid 
I of Lucan, have been compared with the prevalence of 
* taste oit the part of certain modern Spanish writers, 
st ndbessarily have been still more •conspicuous in 
f early Christian Latin authors, who were, for the 
Afiftcans, and at a later period G^iuls. Doubtless 
‘ptie| of Eoman dialects existed, at an. early period, a 
| oiili provinces of^that vast empire, ii:i,Jtaiy* 
^rai population probably usechaii idiom difiering 
^ the written language or from the mo^ re- 
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fined speech of the capital. To this idiom, the so-called 
Unffua rmiica^ Italian critics are wont to trace the origin of 
their own tonguej^^ rather than to any introduction of foreign 
dements occasioned by Germanic intermixture. Borne, 
having been not only Ihe chief but perhaps the sole abode of 
purity of language, probably retained this distinction to the 
last, though in an inferior degree. Of Christian .Latin 
authors, St. Jerome, though not bom yet educated in Borne, 
is the first in point of masculine eloquence. Whilst it 
cannot be expected tSht in the fifth century the language 
should compete with the polished elegance of Cicero, there is 
yet much in St. Jerome*s style calculated to remind one of 
the old Boman vigour and classic spirit. When the Goths, ' 
in CQBsiderable numbers, settled in Italy and particularly in 
Borne, the language, spoken as it was by so many to whom 
it was a foreign tongue, underwent great changes. Though 
no blending with foreign idioms had actually taken place, 
the alteration w^as so complete that the native Boman had to 
take great care, if he would express himself with that nice 
jjr^ision and purity to which be had been accustomed. This 
*^haraeteristic is dearly discernible in the writers who lived 
in the tiiSe of Theodoric the Goth, the last that can be in- \ 
eluded within the pale of antiquity, and who may be said to ! 
have formed the transition to the middle ages. 

It must be borne in mind -that, like every great cl^ngeJ 
the introduction of Christianity, notwithstanding the bene J 
ficial results that ensued, of necessity caused a certain inte^J 
ruption to the progress of art and literature. Less m tn 
former of these two: especially in architecture . %e 
mains of wbat,was exceBenFinrfKTart^ applSB 
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in the time of Justinian 
■beins a great arcMteefc 

tS^^Tcomi^e^ treatise upon rf. . It frequmtiv 

fesi-IS^rka'at^ehSKFhM 

Sitecture by the general name of GSthie, %vitbout the 
slightest distinction of epochs, is extremely inaccurate : ye 
it cauBot be denied th& the Goths left some memories ot 
their peculiar style of architecture in Italy dunng their 
occupation of that country. _ By means equally facile and 
' direct, ancient music, especially .i : 

kinds, was transferred to the purposes of Christian psa- 
mody, which subsequently ascended from the i“ 

peals of exquisite melody. But sculpture and the pic- 
torial arts must have sustained a greater eheek._ 
the gods regarded purely as such, and not as 
works of art; were ntolly looked upon as oV®ts _of aver- 
Sion by the early Christians. Bepresentationsot subjeets^dl 

scenes, endeared to the associations of the Chnsti^, m y | 
be supposed, for some time, to have .‘J } 

memorials and reminiscences precmus to his I 

f m must have been far greater. It m true that 
bards continued to treat mythologpn a poetae 

But these subjectg havmg, by repeated attempts, 

ted of tlieir novelty rand the old mythology being 
ithing more could ‘be expected in tbisdepartmen 
.se, than tame imitations or feeble echoes of the 
scendent models. Attempts were to ^kM 

.n‘ poetry and successfully so, in the lyric kma, 

1 hymns, which, being bursts of jjevotional feeling 
pe for their expression in the minstrelsy of Hebrew 
tempts on a larger scale, however, to eommem^ 
sfianity were as* unsuccessful _ as similar efforts 
ater times ;t since the form of it f rom the antiqu 
S this pu;J ose, and remained a Uftless abstraotion, 
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wearing the metrical garb, but without the life or spirit of 
Poetry. 

The poetic spirit of modem Europe was derived from its 
northern source development. Whenever the Eomans 
make mention of the (xerinanic races, they do not omit to 
allude to their fondness for poetry. We must for ever 
lament the loss of those songs in which the deeds of Her- 
manxi^^ were celebrated, as also of those prophetic strain^y 
mems of which Yellgda roused the Batavians to a final 
struggle for their liberties. Though the substance of German 
mythology could not possibly have enjoyed permanence on 
the introduction of Christianity ; yet its poetic essence and 
creative energy were retained in historic epics. And w*hen,. 
in lapse of time, these were softened by the dilFusion of 
refinement, ennobled and embellished by the spirit of love and' 
of devotion,ehivalrous poetry started into being; this form was- 
altogether peculiar to modern Christian Europe, and in its 
effects it materially influenced the national genius of the- 
noblest races. 

Of the Germanic nations that had embraced Christianity, 
the Gotlis were the first to produce these historical epics. 
They were chanted in the tent of Attila ; they constituted 
apart of Theodoric’s court-festivities : even the Latin writers 
of the age refer to them, and, ip. prosaic form, cite much ^ 
the poetic legendary history oT bygone times that they 
copied from them. The praises of the royal lineage 
Amali, and, in the sequel, of Attila, Theodoric^ and^^^H 
magne, were celebrated in similar strains. 

The Bible of Ulphilas, one of the extant 
Gothic, exhibits a^tyle extremely regular 
that period. ^ It was a translation 
Goths dwelling on the shores of the 
cords inform us that the Goths* use^^^^S^^he 
idiom when in Italy ; it is reported tbAH 

encouraged education and literature equa^in* Goth^^^H 

* Sometimes called^Arminius, bat -whose nnme was pj^obablyH^^Sy 
;The spot where this gi^at soldier routed Quintilius Varus, ^-le ubljSHpH 
igeneral, but who had made himself notorious for his shalieful flHHH 
l^cannot now be ascertained. Velleius, Cho served in this war, 
tit graphic colours. Horace addiiesses Epistle 1. 35, to Numoniusfl|^|||V 
[commanded ona of the ?Ute» WmBmm 
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Latin, This, then, assumes a supply of educational and in- 
structive works m G-othic, such as, subsequently, in Alfred’s 
bf S^on tongue. J udgipgjfrom the manner 

in which Jornandes, the Latin historian, ouotes Gothic epics. 
It might reasonably;; be argued that he, or at least the author 
trom whom he copies, is not merely quoting from memory, 
P mu ^ actuaUy in a written form, at the court 

ot iheodoric. This may be presumed the more readily that 
the glories of the regal line of the Amali, and all the heroes 
descended from this stock, seem to tave been the especial 
hemes celebrated in these lays. Simultaneously with the 
extinction of the Goths, their language, too, disappeared, 
together with nearly all its memorials, which, aeconLg to 
some accounts, were long stored up in Spain ; in that cauStry 
the Goths maintained their power longest, and the haughty 
kings of Castille were wont to boast that Gothic blood flowed 

contrary re- 
ports, to the effect that numerous memorials of the Gothic 
penod were purposely destroyed in Italy, since they proved 
the Longobardie or Gothic descent of certain famUies who 

preferred tracing their genealogies to fictitious Eoman des- 

®®mu own genuine nobility. ^ 

The German Bardie songs, which were collected and regis- 

■ s s direction, considering the circum- 
probabJy resembled the historic epics 
lations in the Christian era. Heroic 
;erdate, are extant in German: they 
er, Theodore, the line of the Amali, as 
ih and Burgundian warriors who are 
time by lepend or .authentic history, 
rred that, it not in form, in contents at 
from Gothic epics, partly from those 
ague had caused to be collected — as 
of the Homeric lays — are yet embodied 
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fef® °f Paganism, ran thus :— “I renounce the 

his works and words, Thunaer (i.e. the thunder- 
and Saxon Odin, and all such soreer- 
e^ their familiars.-, Shis formula has been attributerto 
somewhat before the time of Charle- 

halts “ regard to the 

Eanits ot that period. Eren m his reign, Odin was still 

worshipped in Saxony, and on the Hartz mountains prayers 
Icm^irn^^^^ hitifor success against the arms of cLr- 
tehaVlefw circumstances, is it at all probable 

leeHnn /i promoted or even sanctioned a col- 

lection of heathen lays dedicated to Hermann or Odin ? The 
Joye oath determines yet other historical points, namdy 
of Odin with Wodan, and the fact that 
generally regarded as his father-land. Mie 
legendary traditions of Scandinavia, whilst they would fain 
appropriate him exclusively to themselves, admit that Od “ 
was a Saxon king who came to Sweden, built Sigtund and 
there established his dominion. The testimony of the AnS 
ffY lY allegation, whose 'Kings,— -some 

‘ unbroken lineage— descended from (fdin. This 

genealogy appears to be established on so bh- 
tonial a basis, and confirmed, in so remarkable a manner by 
two distinct and independent bwmches of evidene “that T am ft 
mchned to adopt the opinion 5f those who regard o1ina“i 
an .Instoricd personage of the third century; About th1« 
period the Komans, without sufficient resources for aaoTe«^B 
mve measures, and, as yet, unmenaced in this part of G-e^^ 
many, were, in a great degree, if not entirely,^ignoAnt jH 
occurrences in”the-northern interior of the country tJH 
may serve to explain why €din, whose gLyTcbLd iB 
fct tfaHoughont^SaLnySMB 

North, was unknown to the Eomans. Our mental tstiMKi 
«f Odin must, accordmgly. be that of a victo’rious prin JHI 
■wamor-poet, whose soothsaying-songs effected nmnwchMHV 
wtY mrthology, in which he was likewise a 

wLfi Y priests, selected for the parposefflHHp 

■word, of a soldier-poet, the prowess of whoM ? — SBUm 
■matched only by the fame of {ris mao-ie arts Shit 

The 7 pr«»cure for him the honours of 

.The tradition stating that Odin eame from AsS t<JHV 
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is a Scandinavian myth, hy no means suitable to the circum- 
stances and relations of the historic Odin. With him, 
neither the wars of Pompey with the races of the Caucasus, 
nor the ruin and devastation communicj^ted to the northern 
allies of Mithridates by his fall, can have any connection : 
inasmuch as the earliest notices of Germany in classical 
authors contain not a single trace referable to the historic 
Odin, or his new mythology. Scandinavian compilers were 
compelled to admit the existence of i^j^re than one Odin, and 
to endeavour to amalgamate the legends concerning the 
younger wdth those of the older, if they would, in some mea- 
sure, reconcile their account with historical narrative. Of 
this older Odin I have only succeeded in discovering a single 
trace in ancient writers : it is, however, a remarkablt* one, 
Tacitus alludes to a tradition, according to which Ulysses, in 
the course of his travels, visited Germany, and there founded 
the city of Asciburgum. In matters like these, the ancients 
entertained views such as we can, with difficulty, compre- 
hend. Their intention was to embody the general con- 
ception of a deity or hero. Thus, they were in the habit 
of styling the war-god of every nation, Mars;;fche deity 
presiding over science and art, Mercury, not paying much 
heed to local distinctions. Ulysses personified the com- 
^mon notion of a wandering^hero : to him, or to his pro- 
geny ,*ad ventures and colonies in the far West continued to 
be ascribed. Wherever they met with legendii among West- 
ern Of Northern races respecting heroes that had immigrated 
|om the East or South, they had prompt recourse to 
|ercffies or Ulysses, either of whom they connected with 
national story. The reminiscences -of ffheir origin and 
^y emigration from Asia wer^ not wholly extinct in the 
^hern nations. Some such legend, then, referring to the 
; of some hero from a distant land to Germany was, no 
|t, rife ip. the time of Tacitus : the name, too, of this 
was likely to suggest to the Eomans^the Greek appel- 
|of Ulysses (Odysseus), and thus assist the coincidence. 
hportOf the confused mass of accounts respecting the 
|r, ai|d, doubtless, historic Odin, may be summed up 
I'ollowing probable particulars : — his home had, origi- 
een among some of the Gothic^ribes, whose hahita- 
lended to the frontiers of Asia: he lived at period. 
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Wien ChristiaBitj began to be diffused tbrougbout a portion 
of tbe northern regions, with which, however, all were not 
equally satis£ed,^any more than with the emigrations that 
had set in, in the direction of Italy, and which must have 
had an effect on tne xiational manners. At once a warlike 
prince, a minstrel, seer, and priest, Odin had resolved on 
reviving the mythology and mysteries of the north, and 
having, in pursuance of this design, founded a kingdom in 
old Saxony, had ended his heroic career in Sweden. 

Historic legends aUd epics were, in all likelihood, not re- 
corded in writing by the Grothic and Grermanic races —until 
they were expressly directed to do so— being both contrary 
to the spirit of the lays and the usage of the minstrels ; even 
longafter the Germans had had continuous intercourse with 
the Komans, and could have experienced little difficulty in 
obtaining from them letters and the implements of writing. 
The case was different with those prophetic lays, which, in 
considerable numbers, were founded on the mythology of 
Odin. Por the transmission of these there is not much 
doubt of the adoption of written characters. I have else- 
where taken an opportunity of expressing my opinion that 
the Gei%anic races were not W’holly unacquainted with 
letters, even before they acquired their manifold uses from 
the Greeks and Eomans. Tj^is has been denied; I will, 
therefore, proceed to state the grounds on which have 
come to the conclusion that writing, though adopted in a 
very limited Hegree, was, nevertheless, not unknown tp these 
nations. The Eunic alphabet, as it has come down to us, is 
indeed a framew^ork of later times; several letters am purely 
Eoman. Yet others are altogether different, and cannot, by 
the most violent means, bft deduced from that source. The 
peculiar arrangement and names of the letters, and the general 
incompleteness of the alphabet' which originally had oT^.y 
sixteen letters, are so many positive proofs \)f their being in- 
dependent and nnderived. In the much more*perfect alpha- 
bet subsequently received from the Grreeks and Eomans by 
the Goths and Anglo-Saxons, traces of the^old Eunic 
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still discernible. That this w^as common to inost, if not all 
of the^ Germanic races, is evii^ed by Euuic inscriptions di 
covere*d in the ren^<jtest regions inhabited by Goths or oth 
* Germans* How then could theW inscriptions have fo 
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their way to Q'ermany, and the North, except through the 
Greeks and Eomans ? But if there is a fixed resolve to ac- 
count for them by some other channel^ ^not altogether 
improbable one is at hand. The Phcenicians, from whom so 
many other nations obtained their alpKabet — modified accord- 
ing to the kind of speech and writing^ — monopolized the Bal- 
tic trade for a considerable period of time. It is a matter of 
history that many of the Germans inhabiting the shores of the 
Baltic were much more civilized than the warlike frontier- 
hordes of the Ehine. The Baltic straSd witnessed the secret 
worship of Hertha,* described by Tacitus as a species of 
Mystery. Now it is extremely probable that Eunic charac- 
ters were especially adopted by similar priestly societies. It 
cannot be doubted that, from the earliest times, they^were 
subservient to magic practices. Eods selected and conse- 
crated for the purpose composed the words that accompanied 
the song of divination or incantation, the principal letters 
being repeated in regular form, and not without a certain 
significancy.t This custom can clearly be traced in the form 
of Eunic inscriptions still extant. Imagine, then, the seer, 
or the priest, whilst the mysterious incantation is being 
chanted, laying these Eunic rods before the AcoTyte, who 
studied to solve the enigma by means of the magic staves, 
which we yet adopt as a grammatical term.J Accustomed 
as we^are to the lucid premdon of historical civilization, 
it is difficult to transport ourselves to the ^obscurity of 
the remote past; hence, those ages are commonly asso- 
ciated^ with much that is fanciful and erroneous, whilst the 

* Th^goddess of the Earth in ancient German mytholopry, who made 
an^nnnal solemn procession in her consecrated Wahi, attended by priests. 
^IVanstmte, • 

f The staves, previously marked, were thrown on a white cloth, according 
tjUtbe graphic account of TacituS : — Germ. Cap. X. In tJlphilas, Buna 
means secret ; hencj^ the word raunen (to whisper), and Alraune (witch, 
sorceress). Of |be magic uses of these Ukjm among^the heathen North- 
men, Rhabanus'Maurus speaks in his book, “De invent, linguarum, ap. 
Goldasti Script, rer. Alleman. ed. Senckenberg. tom. II. p. 69. Litteras 
qpuippe, quibus ^utuntur Marcomanni quos nos No^mannos vocamus, a 
quibu8*i)rigmem7qui Theodiscam loquuntur linguarn, trahunt, cum quibua 
carmtna sua, irt^'antatwnesque ac divinationes significare procurant, qui 
hue paganis ritibusinvolvuntur.*'^ 

:t It will be remembered that German word fcr letters is Biickstaben 
hook-staves .— noU r- 
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truth of records, really attaching thereto, is doubted and de- 
nied. 

When Saso^jy submitted to the yoke of Charlemagne, the 
mythology of Odi|i was extirpated. Many memorials and 
traces of its presence, however, survived until latex times. 
The country people could not give up their Spring merry- 
makings ; this innocent festival of nature, so delightful in 
ail religions, was transferred to the beginning of May, a 
period at which ^Nature renews her loveliness under our 
northern skies : man^ similar customs were incorporated in 
our Christian Whitsuntide. Down to the present time, in 
some districts of jN'orth-G-ermany, large fires blaze at night 
on the mountain-tops, about the time when the days are 
longest ; a relic of bygone ages, whose meaning, doubtless, 
significant to Paganism, as in so many other instances, has 
been irrecoverably lost. Hills and forests, the favourite 
haunts of heathen rites, in an especial manner long harboured 
an infinite variety of kindred reminiscences. For many 
Christian centuries, trees of immense size, and great age, or 
remarkable for any other distinguishing qualities, particu- 
larly oaks, were held sacred ; no less so the ash, possessing 
ma^etlfc properties, and declared in the Edda’s legend of 
creation to be the origin of all nature. In later poetry, too, 
fragrant limes continued to bg celebrated as enchanted trees, 
whilst, even now, the willow^is connected with superstitions 
abounding in the same districts. As might have been ex- 
pected, sucF memorials of the olden mythology as still lin- 
gered in the midst of the peasantry, after its general extir* 
pation, assumed the form of mere superstition, dege^ierating 
more and more ,into deformity. The seers and witcfies of 
the past dwindled down into fortune-tellers, and instep of 
Odin’s Walhalla, graced by heroes and gods, the unearthly 
din of the Walpurgis-night* disturbed the heated fancy^pf 
rustic clowns. • 

But though the mythology of Odin was ro(?ted.out in the 

■■ ..m ' ■ 

* Walpur^'is wasjhe sister of St. "Wilibaid, and bori^in England; d^d 
m 780, after having been Abbess in the convent of Heidenheim'founded 
by her brother. She was canonized, and supposed to posfiess disenchanting 
powers* Fires arc lit, in her hoiu^r, during the night of the 1/2 May. 
German Poetry abounds in allusions to jjractices associated with her me* 
mte. 
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mother country, it yet remained in full force in the northern 
regions of Scandinavia, until, after a long and obstinate 
struggle, it yielded to the superior energie.s Christianity ; 
it has come down to us, fortunately, pr$ser|Ved in many noble 
songs and myths. Thus we are enabled to trace mediseval 
poetry and the features of the G-erman mind, as a whole, to 
the original source which hows down to us in the Icelandic 
Edda. In its present form, the Edda dates from the interval 
between Harald Harfagr, — in whose tijpe the Northmen (or 
Normans) effected a settlement in Iceland— and the death of 
Snorro Sturleson and the decline of Icelandic liberty : ex- 
tending from 850 — 1250. In certain portions, frequent allu- 
sion is made to the Greek mythology, and even to Christian- 
ity, either with the view of assimilating, as far as possibles the 
leading features of the same with northern legends, or of 
connecting the latter with the history of ancient nations. 
Throughout the more important poetical portions of the 
older Edda breathes, indisputably, the genuine and pure 
spirit of the northern mythology, which is, more especially 
in its poetic aspect, distinguished from that of Greece by 
unity of plan and purpose. Hellenic my thology is, j?erhaps, 
too copious to be conveniently framed as one unique whole. 
Compared with the northern, it is deficient in a true end. 
The Grecian world of gods ^nd heroes gradually merges 
into that of humanity ; its poetfy is lost in prose and reality. 
Northern, mythology fittingly closes with a caJ;astrophe to 
which ^11 that precedes has a prophetic deference ; and its 
essential features are comprehended in a single work, the 
Edda. iChe whole is, as it were, a consecutive poem, a con- 
timjpus tragedy. It is a connected natural epic, detailing 
how, in the beginning, the worldr generally, and the earth 
in particular, proceeded from the remains of a giant; on 
tl}^ advent of happier times, Tsdragill, the sacred Ash, 
bloomed in vigoT‘ous life, where, of yore, the di’ead abyss 
bad yawned. * Then appeared the tree of life, casting its 
deep roots into the lowest depths, and, with its wide-spread 
bftmches, encompassing the universe. Heines, and benevo- 
lent Genii, are in arms against enormous giants and the 
ancient powers of darlcness, ^nd in the end prevail^; the 
.ruin of the gods and the Asen, of Odin and his warriors, is 
at hand, all is one connected great poem on Nature and the 
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approacliing final straggle, he is himself predestined to be 
defeated. The first event announcing general destruction 
is the death of Balder. To the hapless fate of the right- 
hearted ^ Hector ana the noble Achilles, which, in Trojan 
legend, is premonitory of the common downfall of heroism, 
Ealder’s death corresponds, in the prime of youthful man- 
hood, the especial favourite of the gods. Unavailing is 
Otlin^s visit to the nether world, in search of his friend. 
Ehla, when questioned, replies only in enigmas, like the 
Theban Sphinx of old : and refuses to surrender her prey* 

What approaches most nearly to truth is the description 
in the Northern Edda of the approaching obscurity and 
night of the gods with the overthrow of the good Asen and 
heroes of light—the irruption of darkness and its powers, 
which ^ to take place at the end of Time, and the terrible, 
though transient victory of the evil being, Loke—as well as of 
the new world of the gods, and the heavenly glory which wiU 
succeed that brief darkness^.# We are led to surmise that in 
all this there vras something more than an unconscious deep- * 
seated aspiration; that, in fact, it indicates an imperfect 
knowledge of the truths of Christianity. 

At about the same period of Norwegian power, we may 
fix the date of Ossian's poems, at least so much c€ them as 
may be cofi^idered genuine. But since the sphere o^their 
influence was entirely r^tricted to the Gaelic race in Scot- 
land, without producing any e|fect on the rest of Europe, it 
will be more convenient to investigate their merits ^ a 
future occasion. * 


s:.i 
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LECTURE VII. * ^ 

Teutonic Poetby. — The Mihhle Ages. — Oeigin op imo* 
BEEN Eueopean Languages.—Mebijejtal Poetby.— 
liOTE-SoNGs.— I nfluence op Nobman Ohabacteb on 

THE SpIBIT op ChIYALBOUS PoETBY— MOBS ESPECIALLY 
BELAYING TO ChARLEMaGNE. ^ 


The Germanic races of the rest of Europe, likewise, at 
this time, evinced a fondness for poetry, by various efforts to 
celebrate in verse particular portions of Holy Writ, and^the 
principles of Christianity generally. In this, the Saxon 
conquerors of England, and Ottfried in southern Germany, 
took a prominent part. These efforts cannot, indeed, be 
considered as perfect triumphs of the Muse, nor were the 
achievements of later aspirants, in times of higher artistic 
development, much more successful. They are so many 
valuable memorials of tbe metrical diction of the age, cspe* 
cially since Christian bards did not invent a new ffieasure 
for themselves, but adopted that of the old hero-songs. Of 
Ottfried this may be stated in the most definite terms, inas- 
much as^a solitary war-song haWome down to us, composed 
in the self-same measure. It is a pisan, in honour of Lud- 
wig, king of the East-Eranks, triumphing ovdb the Nor- 
mans. ”*An authenticated lay, written with such spirit, nine 
centurie^ago, is an inestimable memorial. The historical 
value of its contents is not unimportant : as fi?r instance, 
whei^ it describes the awful silenc^ of the troops, in battle 
array, awaiting the signal for onset : — 

Impatient stood the Franks, 

(Their fiery zeal scarce checking : 

. Panting^ to qnit their ranks, « 

, • Nor of their own lives recking-, 

^ little further on are these lines : — 

• ^ Now the song was sung, * 

^ And the battle begun. 

Thus proving that the custom, \>revalent among the aifeient 
Germans, of rousing the martial ardour of the combatants^ 
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by means of spirit-stirring melodies, was still usual. The 
opening lines of another poem, celebrating the praises of 
St. Anno, Bishop^of Cologne, testily to the continued fond- 
ness for heroic lays throughout Christian Germany; they 
ran as follows : — * 

Of warrior-deeds were often told. 

Of captured fort, of ruined town : 

How empires fell by Knig^hts of old, 

How heroes part with angry frown. 

The constant theme epic poesy, namely, the downfall of 
national dynasties, and the contentions of heroes, is graphi- 
cally sketched in this exordium. 

Although the Nibelungen-lied did not, probably, assume its 
prsf^nt appearance until the commencement of the thir- 
teenth century, it is, yet, deserving of notice in this places 
inasmuch as there is every likelihood that in its essential con- 
tents, perhaps of different proportions and idiom, it took its 
nse from some of the historical epics of the Goths, and was 
included in Charlemagne’s collection. 

The ingenious development of facts, and almost dramatic 
fulness of particulars, apparent throughout Homeric verse, 
were prSbably characteristic of Grecian genius, and all imi- 
tations of the same by other nations have resulted in utter 
failure. But among epics of ^ less ambitious character, and 
indeed in the chivalrous poe^y generally of, compa»atively,. 
modern Europe, this patriotic poem stands unrivalled andj 
alone, it is especially distinguished by strict unity qf plan ' 
being a picture, or rather a series of pictures, on a large scale,^ 
simple. ^ The German language here exhibits a p^^fectioni 
and finish of which few vestiges remained in subse^ent'V 
times. With great vigour and animation it united a ren-r 
derness that first degenerated into affectation, and then intox 
intricacy and^ hardness. It has been already remad^ed'?' 
that the heroic traditions of all lands hiJve much that isl. 
essential and substantive in common, but it is the business I 
of minstrel-genius to interweave this general matted with i 
the main featur^ of national history, and e^^raft it on the % 
peculiar sentiments and poetic genius of a people'. The ^ 
tragic^ views and reminiscenc^ of an extinct hero-world are r 
once more expre^ed in the^ death of a favourite warrior, I 
^loble, haiidscnae, and victorious/ but doomed to relinquish f 
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ture, still a different stand-point must be taken from that* in 
vogue which forms so low an estimate of the medimval 
period. 

If literature 1)e* considered as the quintessence of the 
most distinguisheci aifd peculiar productions bj which the 
spirit of an age and the character of a nation express them- 
selves, in short, as the features in which the genius of an 
age, or the character of a nation is unmistakeably expressed: 
it must be admitted that an artistic and highly finished lite- 
rature is undoubtedly^ one of the greatest advantages any 
nation can possess. But if an equal degree of literary 
excellence is demanded of all countries — irrespective of 
general development or any other distinctions soever — and, 
in its absence, censure is pronounced in terms of indiscrimi- 
nate obloquy, such a requireBient can accord neither with 
justice nor the operation of natural laws. Everywhere, in 
particulars as in generals, in small things equally with great, 
inventive fulness is destined to precede the perfection of 
finished art, legend anticipates history, poetry is the fore- 
runner of criticism. Given, a nation unendowed with poetic 
stores that date from some time prior to the period of regu- 
lar artistic culture, and it may safely be asserted of the 
same, that it will never attain to any nationality of charac- 
ter, or vitality of genius. Poetic wealth like this, unaccom- 
panied, however, by really great advances in literature or 
science, was possessed by the Greeks during the w-hole' ‘ ■' 
extent of tifhe ranging from the Trojan adventures J:o the ■ 
days of Solon and Pericles, and to this circumstance their • 
intellect is chiefly indebted for its distinguishing excellence ' ’ 
and brillianay. ^ In corresponding proportion^, th^ roMdle . 
ages served in lieu of sueji a poetic pre-existence to m^rn ’ 
Europe ; their creative fancy few will dare to question. 
beautifully-silent process of gro\vth necessarily precedes-ihe 
appearance of the blossom, whilst the blcssom, in its turn, 
reveals its graces before the matured charms erf fruit are clis-^l^^ 
played. As in individuals, growth is the poetic fiud'\)f life,, ' ‘ 
so in the career of nations there are moments of sudden ' 
development and* intellectual expansion. Wfth this\iniver- * 
sal spring-time of poetry, in the history of Western nationSj^V.'. " 
the a^e of the Crusades, of Jiivalry, and love-songs may b^p| 
fittingly compared' ’ • '^0 
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In addition to its poetic side, principally connected with 
invention, pathos, and fancy, literature has yet another 
point of view. It may likewise be regarded^as the organ of 
tradition, the medium of transmitting, pot only the know- 
ledge of past ages to coming generations, but also of pre- 
serving, and, in due course, of extending and projecting the 
acquisition. The poetic element of literature is the one 
that has become unfolded in the various dialects of modem 
Europe: the other, destined to the preservation of know- 
ledge and science, is contained in Latirfliterature, which was 
common to all Western nations during the middle ages. In 
this respect, too, if the spirit of those ages be properly 
ascertained, the progress of events will be found to be unlike 
the conceptions of it that are commonly received. ^ • 

Eor the sake of poetry, and the development of national 
genius, we might, indeed, wish, that Latin literature had 
not continued to be extant, or, at least, that this dead lan- 
guage had not been put to any use. By its means, history 
and philosophy were rendered inapplicable to the purposes of 
life. It is in itself a barbarism, and productive of most 
injurious consequences, when science and learning, legisla* 
tive and political business, are conveyed through the'inedium 
of a foreign idiom no longer breathing the spirit of life. 
The results were still more fatal to the interests of poetry ; 
numerous poetic memorials of the German and other nations 
of the West are hopelessly lost, in consequence of the well- 
meant intentions on the part of translators and” commenta- 
tors wfTo metamorphosed spirited heroic legends and genu- 
ine verse, into fabulous, prosaic tales. On the other hand, 
much taient and many^ poetical productions^ hav^ exerted no 
vita^lnduence on nations and ag^s, because authors have 
wasted their powers in vain attempts to present vividly to 
oth^s what was present to their own imaginations, through 
the medium of a dead language. In illustrating this remark, 
amid a host of'^examples it is only necessary to point to the 
Latin of Eoswitlia,"^' a nun who celebrated the praises 
of^her great Saxon Emperor in a Latin poem, which had it 

* Mromita nr BomiJia, properly Ifdena von Eosww, bo}‘n about 920. 
Her poem on Otto I. was entitled Pareg-yris in Oddoneni/’ Her collrct. d 
works were first published in folio af Kuremburgin 1501. 2ud ed. by 
Schurtzfieiach at Wittemburg, 170/, 4to, 
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been written in Grer:nan, would have been a valuable monu- 
ment of the language, of living history and not less of poetic 
art. Petrarch, too, considered his Italian love-sonnets as 
mere idle conceits, the ebullitions of youthful feelings, and 
rested his fame and liopes of posthumous glory on a Latin 
poetical panegyric of Scipio, that has long since been en- 
gulphed in the waters of oblivion.* Both in Italy and Grer- 
many, the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries were rife with 
many genuine poets w^ho chose to write in the Latin language, 
to the lasting injury of^their fame. 

But, w’hiist lamenting the injurious results that ensued 
from the universal adoption of Latin in the middle ages, it 
must be borne in mind that, under the circumstances of a 
half developed vernacular, in the several countries of the 
West,"b, common idiom w'as indispensable ^g>t^ only for eccle- 
siastical, educational, and scientific purerice wbut likewise 
for transacting the ordinary business of a jment. This 
was the invaluable link, uniting the mediasYn wmd modern 
wmrld with the ancient. In all countries that"^ wpted the 
Latin language, it w’^as in an especial manner cuBamted by 
the educated classes, as being the depository of ail learning, 
in contrad^tinction to the degenerate, popular, or so-ealied 
vulgar tongue. Nor did this practice cease until the ninth 
or tenth century, when the plebeian dialect in these coun- 
tries, the Bomance, adapting itisSif to local genfus, and the 
influence of circumstances generally, grew to be a separate 
and distinct idiom. The transition, however, was so gra^al, 
that it is difficult, if not impossible, to fix the precis, period 
when this great alteration was effected. So much theonore 
natural was the^ delusion that induced people to regard Latm 
as a iiyjng language] long a%r it had positively fallen intS 
desuetude. Hence the tradition of that tongue, together 
with its old pronunciation, remained in continuous force fo? 
ecclesiastical uses, and were adopted by learned societies, 
both of the clergy and laity ; it was only gradiXSally altered 
and never entirely disused. ^ 

The inheritance of the learning and ideas of aj;icient times 
may, justly, be regarded as the common property of collec- 
tive humanity, entrusted to the custody of ail ages and na- 

1 

* It remained unfini?hed.-^Tm«e2* mte*. 

M ■ ' ■ 
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tlons, under sucli sacred obligations, that we are entitled, in 
some measure, to hold the guardians of that awful trust re* 
sponsible for its safe keeping. The feeling of disapprobation 
with which we contemplate any vioiencS done to this bond 
which connects us with the world of obr ancestors, and re* 
gards such an attempt as barbarism is a perfectly just and 
commendable feeling. Yet, care should be taken lest, in the 
heat of indignation, casual neglect, arising from circum- 
stances over which human vigilance may have no control, or 
unforeseen accident, lead us to brai&d a whole age with the 
infamy of barbarism. There is no valid reason to charge any 
age with such a total interruption of that connection. Of 
wilful destruction, somewhat more frequent in the arts, few 
examples are afforde<^n literature. The only instance of 
intentional d estruc tipu that I can call to mind is in the case 
of certain poets, at Constantinople, in compara- 
tively rece'^^De ex^> ground of alleged immorality and 

general lic^eD ^usness. In a purely literary point of view, 
this eth^-^and rigorous sensitiveness, so to speak, may, at 
first sigl ; appear culpable, and liable to the charge of over- 
awing the pure spirit of poesy, and menacing the safety of 
memorials of the past. Yet, the number of cGreek and ^ 
Latin poetic productions, of an erotic cast, still extant, is a 
tolerable proof that medisBval compilers and copyists, Byzan- 
tine ^as well as Western^ -were not hypercritical in this 
respect. Unfortunate accidents, or the uncompromising 
exigencies of war have in former times occasioned the loss of 
many valuable remains of antiquity and of literature. This, 
too, Ijas been the case in modern times, and since the inven- 
of t^e art of printing. How much paore frequently 
wuid this occur when instead gf printed volumes there were 
only costly and rare manuscripts. In the palmiest days of 
i£rrecian and Eoman refinement, long before the Goths sacked 
Home, or the? Arabs pillaged Alexandria, immense libraries 
became the prey of the flames in time of -war, and hundreds 
and" thousands of works thus, for ever, perished, since they 
- no longer existed in a single manuscript. We deplore the 
loss' of many valuable writers, and are on that account easily 
roused to indignation against the Middle Ages. It is ob- 
vious, however, that the losh of an individual author is an 
insufficient reason fior ^preferring a charge of barbarism 
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against a whole generation* Of this we maj be convinced b j 
the well-known anecdote respecting the works of Aristotle, 
one of the most important relics of the Grecian mind, of 
which only a single manuscript was left by the ancients ; 
this copy, forgotten alid ill- preserved, was found and reco- 
vered by a mere accident. This happened in the midst of 
that time which we are wont to recognize as the acme of 
Greek and Eoman literary splendour. Granted that histo- 
rical criticism militates against the literal accuracy of the 
story, the result is tlie^ame: for w'hat is here asserted of 
Aristotle, certainly happened in the ease of many eminent 
writers, with less happy results, in the most flourishing 
period of antiquity. Due provision was made for the mul- 
tiplic9,tion of copies in the West since Charlemagne’s time, 
with af^least as great care and pains as ever w^ere bestowed in 
Alexandria and Eome. That a preference W’as shewn to 
Christian writings and writers, cannot be a just cause of 
censure. But how many Pagan and Eoman writings were 
also preserved in the West ? Constantinople was never 
sacked by the Goths, nor overrun with so-called Barbarians, 
up to the time of the Crusaders and the Turks. And yet, 
whole amount of ancient Greek literature preserved to 
^-fo^.by Byzantine efforts, is very much less than the propor- 
^ 0^.1 of Latin literary composition that has come down to us, 
enough originally far less copious. * 

Classical education was, upon the wEole, admirably adapted 
to the preservation of learning in the earlier portion of^he 
middle ages. Only next in importance to the promotion of 
Christianity, was the attention paid to the study of Latin, as 
being the vehicle of^scientific communication : then cani^ 
cultivation of the essentials of the mathematics, whilst the 
mates of monasteries made it a matter of conscience and duty 
to assist, as far as possible, in multiplying the works of anti^ 
quity by transcription. As far as the purity of the language 
itself was concerned, a matter of no slight momentUin4er those 
circumstances, Cicero and Quinctilian were the standar^tsof 
imitation, standards scarcely to be equalled, qprtainly not 
surpassed, by any others of modern times. All competent 
Judges admit that the written Latin of the eleventh century 
was superior to the written Latiil of the Eomans at the latter 
stages their decline, as also to tBiat of the sixth century. 
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iflathematical science was second only in the importance of 
its preservation to memorials of the languages : since it is the 
basis of natural philosophy, and of many technical crafts 
bearing directly on life. The rapi^T ilicrease of social 
prosperity in general and of partieiflar cities, especially in 
Grermany under the Saxon Emperors, the flourishing condi- 
tion of architecture, as well as of many other arts, consis- 
tent only with a highly scientific development, constitute 
evidence of the care that was taken to preserve the mathe- 
matical and mechanical knowledge bequeathed by anti- 
quity. 

The separation of the Vest from the cultivation of the 
Greek language and literature would seem to present scope 
for regret. Yet the separation was never at any tim§ com- 
plete. From the time that Charlemagne applied himself to 
the study of Greek, in his riper years, and appointed teach- 
ers to disseminate that language in two cities of south Ger- 
many, to the period wherein the last two Othos of the 
Imperial bouse of Saxony, sufficiently acquainted with 
Greek to converse in it, the knowledge of this language was 
never lost in Germany. At first, as may be supposed, the 
language was exclusively studied in reference t© the Bible ^ 
and the Christian Fathers: but in 904, Bruno, Archbishop 
of Cologne, a descendant of the same royal lineage, sent to 
Greece for learned men, in^rder to familiarize himself, as 
well as others, with the profane historians and philosophers 
of ^hat country. Tinder the dynasty of Saxon emperors, 
closely connected with the Byzantine court by marriage, 
a ni^ber of fine churches and other architectural memo- 
^Is w^ere.erected, especially in northern G^many, in imita* 
^on of St. Sophia’s, the early ^model of Christian architec- 
ture. Taken altogether, Germany was, during this period, 
^rom the tenth to the tw’elfth century, at once the most 
powerful and highly civilized country in all Europe. 

We seen, then, that the charge of^ barbarizing Eome 
and" the West, generally, wiiich has sometimes been brought 
against the^Germanic races, is utterly destitute of founda- 
tion. The accusation is one of aggravated injustice, when 
preferred against the Goths during the early period of the 
migration of nations. Lo% before their victoriotis appear- 
ance in Italy, they had embraced the doctrines^ of Chris- 
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tianity, and liad acquiesced in the existing relations of 
the learned and religious orders of society ; they cannot, 
therefore, on the be said to have demolished, but rather 
upheld the institutioifs science, as far as wa-s compatible 
with existing circumstances. Only a single exception to 
this statement occurs to me ; when the Groths were led by a 
savage, pagan conqueror, not of their own nation, or when 
the demon of faction prompted them to wreak their ven- 
geance, for they w^ere A|jans, on the devoted heads of Catho- 
lics. The last bloom of really ancient Eoman literature took 
place under Theodoric, and never did the pretended patriot- 
ism of Italy take so preposterous a turn as when her later 
bards took for their favourite theme : — the emancipation of 
Italy fr»m the Gothic yoke. Under this very Gothic yoke, 
in Theodoric’s time, the dawn of better times for Italy ap- 
peared, which was only too soon overcast. Eeal misery 
and real barbarism set in, when the Goths were expel- 
led, and the oppressions of Byzantine eunuchs and satraps 
began. A more complete justification of the influences 
exercised by Germanic races on modern Europe cannot 
well be foi;pied than in a comparison of the active aspi- 
rations, the glorious national energies of the European 
West, the poetry of the middle ages, with the slowly 
wasting powers of the Byzantij^e empire, the politica^^ dry- 
rot of a thousand years. And yet, the Byzantines were 
in possession of* literary treasures and means of information 
infinitely greater than the Western nations, who were cu- 
pelled to resort to them for instruction in many branches of 
learning. But even in literature and the domains of 
real power does hot so much depend on the inheritance o!^ 
vast accumulations, as on the'' living, practical use made of 
them. « ^ 

Of a more unfavourable character were the% conquests of 
those Germanic rac^es that were not yet Christianxjted, of rude 
manners, and thoroughly unacquainted with Eoman regala- 
tions and institutions of science, such as the Eranks in Gaul, 
or the Saxons in Briisain. If an interval of destruction mnd 
darkness must needs be assumed, we must place it most cor- 
rectly in d;he period between T|eodonc and Charlemagne, 
and even then it was not entire. ^ E^r whilst Italy groaned 
under th© pressure of Byzantine despotism, the light of 
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intelligence and active industry took refuge in tke far nortli, 
in the cloisters of Ireland and Scotland. Scarcely had the 
Saxons in England taken possession of ^heir Christian inhe- 
ritance, together with the scientifio^ culture of the period, 
when they speedily outstripped the nations of the "West, and 
the glorious light of Truth was transplanted to France and 
Germany, never again to be extinguished. Since Charle- 
magne’s time, a steady, methodical, and indefatigable diffu- 
sion of knowledge continued to in^ease, so that the actual 
epoch of the revival of learning, dating, according to some 
historians, from the Crusades, ought, in reality, to commence 
with the reign of that great monarch. In the time of the 
greatest obscurity, from the sixth to the eighth century, 
those institutions of learning, that received such powerful 
support at the hands of Charles, were gradually extending 
the sphere of their operations : I allude to the conventual 
system.^ To these ecclesiastical corporations, by whose means 
the soil was rendered productive, the people civilized, the state 
established on a sure basis, and learning disseminated, modern 
Europe owes her subsequent ascendancy over the Byzantines 
and Arabs, though the former were vastly her superiors in 
point of inherited, preliminary knowledge, and the latter in ^ 
external means and resources. If comparison be instituted 
between the poetical indigts^ce of Alfred, or ihe frugal eco- 
nomy of victorious Charles, in connection with the limited 
ap^iances of both in their literary enterprises — and the pro- 
digality of wealth and splendour at the command of Harun 
al Easchid, or other Caliphs and Sultans, in their capacity of 
sjovereigns of the fairest oriental lands — for the ex- 
<<ension of learning, the West seems ’‘dimT and lustreless. 
Nevertheless,, the triumphs of the West were brilliant and 
complete ; clearly demoi?«trating that learning is better cal- 
culated to d^ive sustenance and vigour from free institu- 
tions and f the steady growth of ages, thpi when dependent 
upon precarious patronage, such as the capricious smiles 
^ of interested despots. Charlemagne chiefly contributed to 

n ***.■,■ © 

* The g-eneral spirit of Schleg-el’s remarks on the merits of the conven- 

tual system, will hardly meet wi^i sympathetic response from<3Mr. Froude, 

(Hist, of England, from the fall ^of Wolsey to^the death of Elizabeth), or 
Mr.Buckle (History of Oivilization in England). — Tmud* * 
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the civilization of posterity by non-intervention in the tein* 
poral affairs of the learned corporations of his time, con- 
fining himself to -«€€uring their liberties, and providing for 
the independent e:jfer^ise of their functions. How im- 
portant soever the exertions of Charles for the improvement 
of Latin literature, as well as of the vernacular, it is indis- 
putable that Alfred, himself an enquiring scholar, and, for 
his time, a man of erudition, rendered stili greater services to 
literature, especially in the improvement of his own tongue. 
Bit England sustained considerable injuries from the fre- 
quent incursions of the Danes, whilst many of the institu- 
tions for the promotion of learning, founded by Charlemagne 
in France and south Germany, were plundered and ravaged 
by JSTofmans in the one, and Hungarians in the other. Civi- 
lization blossomed anew under Saxon Emperors, and dis- 
played a development of form more excellent than in the 
time of Charles and Alfred. Germany was, at that period, 
especially fertile in trustworthy historians, more so than any 
other European country ; reckoning from Eginhard, the 
private secretary of Charles, to Otto von Freisingen, a prince 
of the Hq^ise of Babenberg, son of St. Leopold, and uncle 
of the great Barbarossa, of the imperial family of Hohen- 
staufen : this was perhaps owing in part to the fact that 
Germany was the great centp® of political action. Latin 
mediieval histories generally went by the contemptutJus ap- 
pellation of mpnkish chronicles, composed as they were by 
the clergy of the time. In adopting this opprobrious^erm 
people seem to ignore the fact that the historians thus 
libelled were for the most part of high birth, conversar^toith 
’state-secrets, abd generally speaking the best educatea^^i:3(^d 
well informed men of their diiy. From the abundant opportu- 
nities occurring in the course qf their travels, they were 
competent to afibrd information, both interesting and in- 
structive, respecting the social arrangements of the remote 
East, or the stilrtess familiar north, testimony theinoi;^ va- 
luable that it proceeded from eye-witnesses. Thus, in de- 
preciating the middle ages, it was customary striiig^toge- 
ther the most contradictory objections. If clerical degene- 
racy were the subject of complaint, it was asserted that the 
clergy administered»extensive rale^ fared as sumptuously as 
princes; and directed the helm of the state. But if their works 
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were criticised, it was alleged that they were ignorant monlks, 
unacquainted with the world, and manifestly unfit to write 
history. In truth, the position of those abhors was the very 
beau-ideal of literary condition mos{ calculated to combine 
the elements of success. Eor, whilst they had ample oppor- 
tunities of knowing the realities of life, by mingling in its 
scenes, they had also the requisite independence and leisure 
for the privacy and dispassionate judgment of the closet. 
Such w'as, precisely, the situation of many historians in the 
time of tlie Saxon emperoi's, the valife of whose labours the 
progress of historical research has, of late times, greatly en- 
hanced. In the department of philosophical enquiry England 
and France had very distinguished writers, even before the 
exercise of Arabian influence and their exclusive introduetion 
of the Aristotelian system. In the ninth century shone 
Scotus Eiigena, a name given to a certain philosopher of 
Scotland, or, according to some, of Ireland : no less profound 
was the erudition of Anselm us, though he did not care 
to extend the boundaries of truth beyond their existing 
limits ; Abelard was distinguished for his vivacity of thought 
as well as speech, likewise for ins classical attainments, as 
also his pupil John of Salisbury. 

It will easily be understood that an interval of chaotic 
^ confusion necessarily ensued^^n those countries adopting the 
Eomafi idiom, before the vernacular could, in every ease, en- 
tirely disengage itself from the Latin, and be^moulded into 
dist^tive features. But for the intervention of adverse 
circumstances, the relations of the Germanic races would 
hav^Jjeen much more favourable to civilization, in this par- 
tif^ar. F®r it is, incomparably, a matter of*greater facility 
' to develop, in parallel degrees, *two languages entirely dif- 
j fering from each other, th^n it is to remodel two dialers in 
1 sffme measure interwoven and united. To effect the latter 
oJs ever a work^of time. The loss of primitive dialects, on 
tra^’ho.^* culture some pains had been bestowed, was of course 
e(^mfiavourable to the progressive advance of German literature. 
flueiiB froth ic t<»ngue, after having attained to a certain regu- 
tiful ty of form and expression, shared the fate of the Goths 
• Foiuan^elves. The Anglo-Saxpn had arrived at a stil} higher 
branch of nt I of perfection, and,^m Alfred’s t4me, may be said to 
TOH Schleg'tijjiO bodied a complete digest of literature ; namely, a 
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>;fcollection of poems and translations, as also of prose histories 
and works of science* Yet this language perished, with the 
exception of some^few memorials, on the conquest of England 
by the Normans, from the mixture of their own, the 
Erench tongue, with other idioms, resulted the English of 
the present day. Grerman had thus, a third time, to recom- 
mence the difficult task of reconstruction. This, accordingly, 
took place in the ninth century, when our present High- 
German developed itself, a dialect of the Alemanni, consist- 
ing of a fusion of Gothic and Saxon, with intermixture of 
Latin ; there had been earlier attempts to effect this object, 
but without definite result. In the memorials of the Ale- 
manni we observe the German language in that ill-assorted, 
uniV'ieidy condition, and chaotic confusion, characteristic of 
tongues that after a severe internal struggle, have not yet 
arrived at consistency and proportion. In the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries, the collective Bomance dialects underwent 
a process precisely similar. Before all other tongues German 
is wont to be considered of pure and original stock. En- 
comiums of this nature may, indeed, apply to Old Saxon, in 
all resp^ts, hut is not, by any means, true of our present 
High-German, which is of more recent date, and being one 
of those languages formed by blending Latin with old- 
German, is entitled to consideration, as enshrining the ^ 
genius and civilization of the most refined European * 
countries. Pld-Saxon, which attained to its greatest per- 
fection, in England, during the reign of Alfred, vwes the 
genuine primitive stock of all German idioms, and common 
to the several cognate branches of that people. It k an in- 0 
disputable fifet that the Saxons of north Germany spl^ the^b- 
same dialect as those of England; the Eranks likewise 
ginally used it, since it was com|non to the whole of the Ger-^nd 
manic north. The Eomans could employ the services ^f 
Frank interpreter in England, the Saxon Briton neede|val- 
none in Sweden, and when Alfred entered the Danish cai^ture 
in minstrel’s disguise, he sang no foreign lays, but had*me^bngs, 
to modify his pronunciation slightly. But, it will be a#e jlfw* 
in which of the varied German idioms were those^^^as tb 
legends composed that Charlemagne had given direc|^ at 
collect ? Certainiy not in teotffic, for that idiom' ^ 
tiuct,* save where some spare remnants of its jm.' 
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lingered amid the Spanish Asturias. Neither in the upper* 
German of the Alemanni, a dialect which did not come into 
existence until some time after the deceaja@-of Charles, and 
which is styled Frank simply because* in the Carlovingiaii 
period, that term was applied to all German idioms without 
distinction. Nor should it be forgotten that even in his time, 
these songs or legends were from one to two centuries old. 
It may, I believe, be asserted with some degree of confidence, 
that they'” were translated from Gothic into Saxon, the Saxon 
that Alfred wrote, and that Charles spoke, w^hen not using 
the Eomance : for he preferred living in the Eh enish Nether- 
lands, the old home of the Franks, whose idiom, likewise, -was 
originally Saxon. 

This observation, being no less important in referent^ to 
history than to philosophy and poetry, I have thought de- 
serving of passing notice. 

The origin of High-German may be accounted for in the 
following manner. German races, the primordial inhabitants 
of the Baltic coasts, of necessity changed their speech on 
migrating further south : the Goths, for instance, who settled 
on the shores of the Black Sea, and there founded ^ mighty 
empire, from constant intercourse with nations of hetero- 
geneous mixture, naturally caught some of their expressions, 
^ and, in process of time, create^a new idiom for themselves. 
In soutlf Germany, more especially in alpine districts, the 
usual influence of climate obtained, a rough pronunciation 
and giS^turai accents characterizing that hilly region. Gothic 
and Frank rule, following in close succession in south Ger- 
"*^many^^oduced a fusion of several German dialects, whilst 
the^drnixture of Eomance is attributable prfj*to the settle- 
ment of Eoman colonies on the !)anks of the Danube, and 
|mrtly to the early introduction of Christianity into the dis- 
trict ; to the sellisame cause, the presence of the Eomance 
o^x the north;,west frontier of the Ehine is clearly to he 
tr£siced„.yet»here the north-German Saxon stocic is, as a whole, 
e<^tiVparatively pure and unmixed. These were the in- 
fiiiemcipg circu?«istances that changed the jugular and beau- 
tiful Qotliic tongue into the rough vulgar '’dialect of the 
* Foiuai'i^iii : which, after having been cultivated and polished 
^iries, assimilated m^re-and more t® the Saxon idiom, 
von northern and southern Germany under one 
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Emperor, and thus, in process of time, formed itself into 
high German. In the so-called Swabian period of Hohen- 
staufen rule, it4ittained to a full and regular conformation, 
but soon after relapsed into pristine rudeness, on the social 
and political decline of the empire. 

Of all liomance tongues, the Provengal was the first to de- 
velop itself, probably because it contained the smallest 
amount of foreign admixture. The country having early 
become, subject to the Eomans, the indigenous idiom soon 
became extinct : tHe German colony being proportionately 
small and unimportant. To conclude our survey of the 
languages of modern Europe with one or two general re- 
marks, it may be stated, that of all idioms originating in an 
intermixture of Latin with German, that of upper Germany 
or the Alemanni, and the Provencal were the first to attain 
to any regular development, and they retained the greater 
purity that they w'ere the least alloyed. Of three that were 
subject to more heterogeneous admixture than some others, 
Italian, Spanish, and north Erench, this latter, which differs 
most from Latin, did not attain its highest point of perfection 
until after the two former. The English tongue is the 
t youngest of all in point of time, and contains nearly equal 
parts of Latin and German constituents. Here, too, the 
chaotic condition necessarily resulting from such a mixture 
endured longest. Yet, the intrinsic beauty, the so«.nd vigour* 
the facile pliancy of that language, together with the national 
spirit of its literature, prove that happy results by no 
means inconsistent with such elements of origin. 

The general regeneration of life and sentiment, in the 
age of th^ Crusades, was particularly manifest i^he pro- 
gress of that kind of p(»etry called, in the Provencal, Gay* 
Savoir^ which produced such a host of lays of chivalry and 
love among the most genial European nations of th?lt day. 
Since the accents. of love breathe throughout all the chivai- ; 
rous poesy oT the period, thus constituting*a noarked feature ^ 
which serves to distinguish it from other purely heroic son gs^, , 

I will, first, proceed to examine the love-poetry. The ^iny' 
negesang originated with the Provencals, and^was tb" 
adapted by the Italians, who are supposed to have, 
composed the poetry exclusively in that dialect. ^ . 
vencal is now, as it were defifnct, and hence such;'^ ‘ 
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* information relative to this, the elder, hut least kilown 

branch of t Romance family of lang-ua^s, the readel is referred to A. VV* 
TOG Schieijfc\.^ig a gyj. jjj langue Froven9ale.*' ^ 
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of it as still survive in collections of manuscripts are not 

turned to. any account.’*' r. * n j 

Next to rknce, in point of time, the Qmj^voir bloomed 
in Q-ermany, especially in the twelith jund thirteenth cen- 
turies* This species of sonaj did not reach its lull inatiirity 
in Italy until the time of Petrarch, in the fourteenth cen- 
tury, who bestowed upon it an artistic finish, whilst in Spain 
it bloomed a century later. Indeed, the last great poet who 
attained to any degree of celebrity therejn lived far into the 
sixteenth century : this was Castillejo; who accompanied 
Ferdinand the First to Austria. ^ 

In each of the above nations, the Ilinnegesang assumed 
distinctive and peculiar features, in accordance with the 
national genius ; neither is there any reason to suppose tmxt, 
with the exception of Italy, any one nation borrowed largely 
from the rest ; whilst chivalrous poesy ever and anon was 
transplanted from one region to another, and became in 
some degree, a species of public property. The ve^ form 
of the Minnegesang differed in various countries. Ebyme 
is common to them ail, but rhyme musical, and almost pro- 
digal in sportive fulness. This quality, in which they 
participated, is probably owing to the character of the 
music of that time, since they were originally intended to 

be sung. \ .it 

It has been asserted, on slender foundations, that the 
German Minnesingers derived their inspiration. from the 
Proven^l ; this is the less probable, seeing that there were 
love-soBgs at a date considerably earlier. So far back as 
the reigjt of Lewis the Pious, it was found necessary to in- 
terdict nimi, the too frequent use of these German love- 
songs' or Wgnelieder, Some of tlife German princes, it is 
true, more accustomed to Italy than to their own country, 
composed poetry 'in the Provencal dialect: yet this fact 
neither affirms nor denies any thing in reference to the 
German M,ir,negesang, Had their verse been copied, the 
German minstrels would scarcely have failed to make some 
"mention of their models, as Petrarch often does with such 
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feeling and beauty, and as tbe G-erman compiler^ of narra- 
tive chivalrous poesy almost invariably cite their Proveugal 
or French sources. 

However ttris may be, the German love-songs are 
thoroughly distificti both in point of character, metrical 
form, and sentiment, from the Provengal and the French : 
the German being the most copious of all collections of this 
species of song now extant. 

The gentle spirit that animates them is a point which 
most readily strikes^the reader ; and we start with wonder 
on beliolding the names of knights who figure therein as 
heroes, emblazoned on the scroll of martial heraldry. Yet, 
this antithesis is any thing but rare in nature, and should not 
be alien to the heart that throbs with noble pulsations ; for 
in the midst of warlike preparation, the tenderest emotions 
will sometimes be excited,* And thus the old melody, at- 
tributed to king Eichard, is a soft plaintive ditty, scarcely to 
be expected from the lion-hearted hero. 

But whilst it has never been denied that the G-erman love- 
songs are characterized by tender feeling, by graceful and 
harmonious diction, they have been charged with uniformity 
and piieriiities. The first of these two objections is somewhat 
singular ; it is as though one complained of a superabundance 
of flowers in a garden, or in spring-time. Undoubtedly, 
poems of this sort ought tq/^cent the path of life, in separate 
clusters, here are there, without nauseating superfluity. 
Laura her«elf might have been surfeited, had she read, at 
one sitting, all the stanzas in which Petrarch imiffortalized 
her beauty and his own passion. We now see, in a collec/ 
tive poem,J}he varied charms of a hundred poetic <i^arlands- 
which lose half their attractions, by being* so primljr fes- 
tooned. Though the songs are not ail actually addressed to 
some fair charmer, but to some imaginary object, y^ they 
were intended to be sung, and thus to eiiliven and embellish 
• • 

♦ Scott beautifully expresses the same idea, when he sliys ^ay of the 
Last Minstrel, canto iii.) : — 

In peaci, Love tunes the shepherd’s reed U * 

In war he mounts the warrior’s steed ; • 

In halls, in {i^ay attire is seen ; 

• In hamlets, dances on the green. 

Love ruie^ the camp, thi coprt, the grove,” etc.— 
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8ocid| life iMoreoYer, it is a necessary element of loye-songs, 
as, indeed, of lyric composition generally, if it be the out* 
pouring of fresh natural feeling * really emanating from the 
heart, to move only within a limited sphe^ of feeling and 
thought. This is confirmed by examples drawn even from 
the serious lyrics of every nation. Feeling must prepon- 
derate over thought, and have, as it were, a commanding 
aim, if it is to be suitably expressed in melody ; and where 
feeling predominates, richness of thought must hold a subor- 
dinate place. Variety of lyric verse isjcommonly met with 
in ages of imitation, when all conceivable subjects are treated 
in every possible variety of form; the tone and taste of 
nations, most distinct and peculiar in their genius, are 
blended together without any reference to harmonious 
accord ; the original nature of the verse having degenerated 
into smart epigrams or elegant bagatelles. 

The other objection that has been advanced, that of 
puerility, is not altogether unfounded ; yet, I know not if it 
may, really, be considered as such. The ancients, though 
representing the fiery glow' of passion in their erotic poems, 
still recognized the sportive elements of Love, inasmuch as 
their mythology depicted Amor in the guise of a chiM, with 
whose puerile appearance many fanciful conceits and images 
were connected. This animated character of chivalrous 
-times is suggestive of the maty violent results to which 
the passion led. The page of history teems with illustrations 
of thei^^ frequency. In the Minne-lieder the s'ferious pas- 
sionate features of Love are not bnjught out in such strong 
relief. Not that they are as utterly exempt from sensuous- 
ness as^he Platonic epigrams and sonnets of l^etrarch. Yet 
the details of the passion are but-, lightly touched. "With 
almost exclusive preference the Minne-singer treated of 
that kind of feeling which most readily admits of free scope 
for the play of imagination. The spirit of those songs, 
especially the German, may be thus described.- Respect for 
the seXj-'cne of the peculiar qualities of the Germans, in 
therrudest times, grew still m^re refined as civilization pro- 
gressed ;-wheii Christianity progressively purffied all notions 
of morality and delicacy, this respect attained to a sublime 
tenderness, ennobling and beautiful, even for the purposes of 
poetry. The Proyi^ngal love-^oi£rts, and tribunals in which 
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verdicts were pronounced on disputed cases, wltli alt^iost 
metaphysical subtlety, are altogether foreign to the spirit of 
the (xernian love-songs. These latter are artless when con- 
trasted with the-^igenious conceits of Petrarch, or the re- 
joinders of Spanish lays ; yet more instinct with feeling than 
either, and celebrating not only the transports of affection, 
but, likewise, revelling in the charms of nature and the 
delights of spring. 

Epics are altogether the poetry of the past ; the bard who 
in an age of refinement, dares attune his lyre to genuine 
epic minstrelsy, surv^dng antiquity from some eminence of 
art, is rarely to be met with in the history of advanced civi- 
lization, and must needs possess a mind endowed with a com- 
bination of the highest natural endowments ; his presence 
is tcf be hailed as a rare phenomenon. Dramatic art, on the 
contrary, can never reach any great elevation or excellence 
except in polished times. Youth, whether of individuals or 
of nations, is the fitting season for lyrical excellence. But 
the period of the Crusades was eminently the rejuvenescence 
of activity and warlike ardour, as it was of fresh vigorous 
feeling, among the nations of the West. 

!N'extJ:o the Crusades, the Normans, perhaps, contributed 
most to give a fresh impulse to European fancy. The prin- 
ciples of chivalry, it is true, were already sown broad-cast, 
forming, as they did, a considerable portion of the old Grer- , 
man social system; poetical belief in the marvSlous, in 
heroes of gigantic strength, mountain- sprites, mermaids, 
fairies, and weird dwarfs, remained as relics of Cue old 
northern mythology. But the Normans vivified all those 
chivalrous and poetic elements, with inspiration s?js^drawn 
directly from tlTe living source. Neither did this spirit 
desert them when their ^sentiments became Christian, and 
their language Erench ; it was^disseminated throughout the 
whole of Prance and Christian Europe; itj^followed the Nor- 
mans into Ei:^gland and Sicily, and accompanied them on 
fcheir dauntless expeditions to Jerusalem, in whidi they took 
so distinguished a part. Not their sentiments only, l^ut 
their mode of hfe too, was extremely poeMc ; it i:iprtured 
their inclination for adventure, in every enterprise it prompted 
them 40 choose the most darmg and perilous post ; in a word, 
by continuously directing their^ttention to the marveilouH| 
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it, ^abledf them ip ei:ercise great influence on the poetry of 
the*niiddle ages* The history of Charlemagne seems to have 
been an especial favourite with them. The reliable portion 
of this history would appear rather unfavourable to the 
laurels of that emperor; as, for instance, the battle of 
Boncesvalles, in which the French army, having been sur- 
prised by the Arabs and Spaniards, sustained a total defeat, 
and Boland died heroically on the field. That reminiscences 
of this disaster were still cherished in the memory of the 
people, and early became poetic themes^ can only be accounted 
for in this way ; that, despite so unhappy a reverse, the arms 
of Charles had, on the whole, presented a check to Arab 
incursions, and, beyond tbe Pyrenees, had established a com- 
mon bulwark for protecting the liberties of the entire 
There were additional points that lent a more than passing 
interest to this occurrence. Those knights bad fallen whilst 
vindicating Christianity against her mortal foes ; though they 
had not been victorious here below, they had won for them- 
selves a crown of heavenly imperishable laurels. Their 
names were henceforth recorded in the glorious muster-roll 
of martyrs. With this view, unquestionably, the lay in 
honour of Boland was composed, the Norman vtar-songs 
viewed apart from this consideration, it is difficult to see 
w^hy a plaintive strain should have been selected to arouse 
« the martjal energies of a warrltr host. In the time of the 
Crusades, the history of Charles’ exploits, of the battle of 
Boncesvalles, and of Boland’s death, was celebrated as a 
crusade ; wuth the attention, at first, of holding it up as a 
pattern for the imitation of crusaders and knights ; indeed, 
a fabulous crusade was long attributed to Charlemagne. 
Traditions of sultans and the magiy arts of the East were, by 
degrees, incorporated in this history, as also comic personages 
and- ludicrous fictions of er;ery kind. The crusaders, on 
their return, dissf?minated many fabulous legends, and about 
this time the a<?count of the wonderful travels* of Marco Polo 
— com-monly called Messer Miiiione from his exaggerating 
tendencies — got into general circulation. Soon, there was 
nothing prodigious or monstrous, partially" founded on fact 
or wholly fabricated, from Morocco to China, that was un- 
recorded in this comprehensive poem. Thus, the authentic 
narrative of the wars of Cbafles, essentially calculated to 
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of an epic, was in process of ti^e 
shifted from its rightful ground^, and made the vehicle ol 
unbridled iinagma|ion. It assumes this form in Ariosto, and 

him ; when the poet, 
°k*+f diction and imagery, himself breaks 

through the illusion of his verse, by means of studied excess, 
gratuitous disorder, and the winged conceptions of his wit 
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XmBD SET OF CHIVALROUS PoEMS.-ArTHUE AKD THI 
JiouNn Iable.— Influence op the Crusades and oi 
• the East on the poesx op the West.-Aeabic 
boNG. The Peesian Epic op Perdusi. — Last com- 
pilation OP THE Nibelungen-Lied.-Wolfeam von 
Eschenbach.— Eeal import op Gothic Akchitec- 
lUEE.— J jater chivalbous poetby.—Xhe Gid* 

The subjects celebrated in mediaeval chivalrous poetrv are 
especially fleeted from three different groups of fabulous 
historv. To the first of the«e belong fuchTegTndfas are 
immediately connected with Gothic, Prankish, and Burgun! 
dian warmrs -pf the period of national migration. It Is of 
their praises that the JS ibelungen-lied treats, as also the so- 
mlled hero-hooh, which is a collection of fragmentary pieces 
^gends have, for the most part, some hls^ical* 
foundation ; they breathe^ the northern spirit, they consti- 
tuted fruitful themes for Scandinavian minstrelsy, and are 
eminently suggestive of paganism and the old German wy. 
tholop. Charlemagne formed the second great topi^^f 

with tie Arabs, the 

battle of ^neesvalles, and the famous exploits of Eis assem- 
bled chiefs. Narrative of this sort was not long in deviating 
^m the track of genuine history: the activiiTy of the, Lrt 

mdolence * an oriental 
despot. This view^may have been somewhat influenced by 
the circumstance that the Noftn^s. the chief cultivators o^ 
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this species of poetry, were accustomed to regard Charles, in 
the midst of all his renown, as similarly situated to the 
apathetic monarchs of France in thei:^own time. But, 
W’hatever the cause may have been^ the fact remains, that 
descriptions of this prince gradually gained so great an ac- 
cession of comic humour as completely to overshadow the 
element of reality they contained, until they eventually de- 
generated into mere play of fancy, as is seen in Ariosto. 
This was not entirely the case with the third series of 
chivalrous poesy, including the story**of British Arthur and 
his Bound Table. Here, too, the purely historical portion 
of the narrative was enriched with strange and marvellous 
additions afforded by the Crusades, and even farthest India 
was brought within the sphere of poetic representation. 
The Arthur of history — a Christian king, of Celtic origin, in 
Britain— -and his contests with the early pagan leaders of 
the Saxons, would have constituted too meagre a theme for 
descriptive song, without extraneous assistance. Destined 
as it was to represent the ideal of perfect chivalry, this poem 
was embellished with aU the imagery of gorgeous imagina- 
tion. With it were connected descriptions of the relations 
of love to chivalrous adventure. The most distinfiiishedlay 
of this set partakes of the elegiac character, as may be 
gathered from its very name of Tristram. This plaintive 
elegiac^fcinge is exceedingly liecoming to representations of 
this nature : both because of the striking antithesis obtain- 
ing between external life and the inward consciousness of 
the transitoiy evanescent charms of youth, which, in most 
cases, leaves an impress of melancholy : as also of the im- 

E ossffiility of completely satisfying the aspirations of loftier 
Cimanity. The poetic atmosphere of knightly manners and 
deeds, with which the destiny of love is here associated, is 
throughout beautifying and ennobling. The representations 
of mc^rn time!, depicted in the stern reality of the present 
moment, .resort in vain to psychological refinements and to 
a knowledge of life and manners to make up for the defect 
&f poetic power. The world and its inhabitants cannot be 
kuowli from books. It is, indeed, the province of poetry to 
arouse in the yet untutored bosom a presentiment of feel- 
ings, which are already a nati^ral poetry and to re-awaken 
those sensations in heads which have before experienced 
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them ; whilst it is her proud prerogative by a magical power, 
not to ennoble these feelings, but to preserve them in their 
natural element olS Beauty. Of the longer chivalrous love- 
epics of the middfe <ages, Tristram is held in the highest 
repute by ail nations : whilst, in order to guard against the 
risk of monotony, Launcelot, a personification of genial hu- 
mour, was added as a companion to the more pensive lay. 

There was yet another purpose to w^hich the story of 
Arthur and the Table was made subservient. It 

was not only intended to express the essence of knightly 
virtue, but also to embody the conception of a spiritual 
knighthood that, true to solemn vows and unscathed in the 
midst of a severe ordeal, had surmounted the successive 
steps ?>f the ladder of perfection. This did not, however, 
prevent poetry from unfolding her rich profusion of match- 
less charms in depicting varied dangers by flood and field, of 
War and of Love, both in tbe East and the West. The 
name of St. Graai designates an entire series of chivalrous 
poems allegorically devised, of which the proposed aim is to 
point out the method by means of which the hero is to 
render himself more worthy of the secrets and relics to be 
entrusted to his keeping. But certain indications would 
lead us to infer that these poems were not destined merely 
to represent tbe ideal of spiritual knighthood, as it fiqnrished 
in that age of foremost orders : but was likewise meant to 
express some the symbolical conceptions and traditions 
entertained by a few of these orders, especially the Tem- 
plars.^ This point is, to some extent, fraught with historical 
significancy. JLessing was the first to take notice ofS this 
circumstance, as far as I ar^ aware : and his opinion, owirig 
to the extent of his researches, is entitled to our respectful 
consideration. Competent judges of these matters, on -an 
attentive perusal of the older poems, will ui5doubtedly coin- 
cide with his vijcws. The French Eomauntfs of St. Graai 
bear unmistakeable traces of the fact, and their preseiice is, 
if possible, still more incontestable in the artistic German? 
compilation. ^ 

We have seen, then, that Arthur and the Bound Tables 
constituting the third series ,of fabulous chivalric poesy, 
bears a peculiarly al?egorical chlra^ ter. These three, namely 
the Nibbiungen, the exploits ,of Charlemagne, and the ad- 
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ventures of tte Round Table, formed the leading subjects of 
medisBval poesy; around these numerous other fictions 
gathered as around a common centre, ^ now remains for 
us to consider the varied manifestations of the genius of 
chivalrous poetry, as indeed of chivalry itself, that obtained 
in the principal countries of Europe ; also its duration,^ and 
the several modes in which this poetry became extinct, 
having in no instance attained to the full maturity of vigour 
and artistic excellence of which it was jan questionably suscep- 
tible. However, it will first be necessary to give a short 
sketch of the influence of the Crusades on the poetry of 
the West, and also to allude to the connexion w^hich the 
Eastern muse had with that event. 

One of the especial effects of the Crusades, was to arouse 
the imagination on contemplating so stupendous an under* 
taking. The achievements of Godfrey of Bouillon were 
celebrated in the self-same age in which he lived; they 
needed not the mystery of antiquity to render them poetical. 
And yet minstrels were found who preferred the fabulous 
tales respecting Charlemagne, and those of the Round Table, 
chiefly because they aflbreied a wider scope to th^ imagina- 
tive faculty. 

The influence that oriental poetry exercised on Europe 
by means of the Crusades, "fall short of what is usually 
supposed ; so much of it as is real belongs, for the most part, 
thoi^li not exclusively, to the Persians and not the Arabs. 
Of the several poetical w'orks of the East claiming our 
notice, there are two which chiefly serve to express this in- 
flueri^, and mark the spirit that was thus transmitted to 

f prope, or was originally akin to the ge'hius*’ of the north. 

hese are the popular collection^ of Arabia tales, known as 
the Thousand and one ^nights,’* with which we are all 
familiar; and*" the Persian epics of Eerdusi, who has been 
called at one-time the Homer, and at another the Ariosto, of 
the East/ 

c The older poetry of the Arabs, before Mahomet, consisted, 
so faij..as we know, of lyric hero-songs, in ^whieh, without any 
reference to mythology, martial achievements and feelings of 
Jove were celebrated with the glories of some hero «and his 
race. Ail that tended to^ex&lta favou/ite clan, or to de- 
preciajle its rivals*, was fearlessly and xmreservedly' slated. 
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Here and there, praises are interspersed with moral ma:^ms 
and ingenious conceits, such as are congenial to oriental 
tastes. Mythology proper, or a digest of fictions relating to 
supernatural beii^ engaged in contest with each other, 
similar to the ereatioiJs of the Greeks, the Persians, and the 
nations of the north, are nowhere found in early Arabic 

f oetry. It is of so local a character as scarcely to admit of 
eing transplanted ; indeed, a certain degree of acquaintance 
with Arab life is absolutely necessary if we desire to appre- 
ciate, or even tborou-ghiy understand their poetry. The 
absence of a peculiar mythology, and the restricted purpose 
of the song to celebrate the praises of some Arab clan, sug- 
gest a comparison with the strains of Ossian.* Only, that 
in tjie latter, a pensive elegiac tone is chiefly conspicuous ; 
in unison with the feelings incident to a declining race, or 
the inhabitants of a region enveloped in mist, belted with 
the angry waves of the north sea, under the canopy of a 
murky sky. Whilst in the Arab verse, a proud, animated, 
and daring spirit prevails, the utterance, as it were, of a 
conquering people, and suited to the temper of a southern 
clime. Warlike and defiant sentiments, expressed in the 
tone of conscious triumph, are throughout apparent. Min- 
strelsy like this is of necessity, purely local, and flourishes 
only on its native soil. On the other hand, the strains of 
mythological heroic legend edsily pass from one mtioix to 
another, and everyw-^here exhibit traits of close affinity. 

Mythologi(3al poetry was essentially foreign to the -early 
genius of the Arabs. It is related of one of the contempora- 
ries of Mahomet that he introduced the Persian legends of 
Isfendiar and ^ome other adventurous knights *into Mecca, 
as a striking novelty, but ^as soon rebuked by his popu^r 

* “ Finpral/’ is come out. ,’f.a brave collectjon of similes^nd 

'wiU serve all the boys at Eton and Westminster for i(ihpse twenty years. 
I will trust you with a secret, but you must not disclose it ; I should be 
ruined with my S^btch friends; I cannot believe it genuine; J can- 
not believe a regular poem of six books has been preserved, uncorrupted, 
by oral tradition, from times before Christianity was introduced into th^ 
island. What I preserved unadulterated by savages disp^'l-sed amongi moun- 
tains, and so often driven from their dens, so w'asted by wars civil and 
foreign I ^ Has one man ever got all by heart ? I doubt it ; were parts 
preserved by some, otht^ parts by others. lucky,*.*,/’ — Horace 

Walpole’s Lett. (eixi.)-“3rm«^Z. I 
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cliftf, wbo feared that their popularity would injure hie own 
poetry and his own projects. 

This eager fondness for the exuberant fancy of Persian 
poetry was abundantly evinced by the A](;€bs when they held 
dominion over Asia. ^ The ‘‘Thousand and one nights, 
already referred to, giving obvious proof of this. The critics 
of oriental literature are agreed in ascribing the more won- 
derful and fairy portions of these charming stories to Persian 
if not Hindoo origin. We are as yet ignorant as to whether 
the Arabs possessed any indigenous^chivalric^ poesy other 
than the panegyric hero-verse which has been briefly sketched 
above. But even though some strange production of this 
sort were at any time discovered, such a circumstance would 
not naturally invalidate the general proposition. ^ 

Eifin-sprites, mountain-goblins, mermaids, giants, dwarf^ 
dragons, and all the apparatus of fanciful creation, consti- 
tuted the principal machinery of northern mythology long 
before the period of the Crusades. These were not borrowed, 
but bore marks of primeval kindred with Persian demono- 
logy. The soft fairy forms of the south, and oriental gor- 
geousness of colouring, were all that accrued to the West 
from an acquaintance with the East. But anothewemarka- 
ble point of agreement is yet to be mentioned. Considera- 
ble mythological importance is attached to the great Persian 
* epic, in^whicb the Bard — wifi flourished about the tenth 
century of our era -'Collected the various legends of bis* 
counfe’v’s warriors and raonarchs. He celebrated them in 
the ricnest glow of the language of that time, and the purity 
of. his diction, together with his vivid fancy, earned for him 
the epithet of Paradisaic.’* The splendour of JDschemschid, 
a kero who embodies in his own,, person all the perfection 
and excellence of sublunary greatness, inaugurates this fic- 
tioF, as the gojden age of Persia’s ancient glory, and of the 
whole Asiatic world. But w’^hen, after centuries of renown, 
that Sun of Etghteousness sets, and the monarch abandons 
bimseM* to pride and arrogance, the land of light is given over 
as a prey to the powers of darkness. The combat between 
Iran and Turan, the holy domain of light and the wild 
region of darkness, now become the centre around which all 
future poetry revolves. The victory of the noble Peridun 
over the malignant Zohak, his fruitleW contest with the' 
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the gloom that shrouds the whole empire ; the advent of 
Eustan and his successful opposition to lawless violence, 
until King Chosni eventually terminates the career of Afra- 
slab’s guilt and establishes an historical dynasty ; all these 
are fictions embodying, in the form of heroic legend, the con- 
ceptions of a fierce struggle between light and darkness, such 
as the ancient Persians loved to contemplate. All their 
other poetry breathes a similar spirit, and expresses a like re- 
ference. Most of the Christian poems, dating from the 
middle ages, are based on a corresponding contest be- 
tween good and evil, light and darkness, an antithesis, by the 
bye, to which the Greeks were strangers, Christianity 
differs. from the Persian principles of eternal contention 
between good and evil, only in so far as this system is ex- 
tended to the sphere of the Divinity himself, and as the 
existence of two independent radical powers is assumed. 
But this distinction appertains, after all, rather to the 
domains of metaphysics. In the physical, as in the moral 
W'orld, in nature as in man, Christianity recognizes the 
contrast of good and evil, the perpetual struggle of light 
and darkness : and this antithesis is apparent throughout 
the whole of Christian representation, poesy, and allegory. 
However this resemblance originated : whether in a simila- 
rity of the process of reasoning, or in the fact of bifiid and 
obsequious adherence to a beaten track, the inference is pre- 
cisely the same, and we cannot fail to see the links that con- 
nected the imaginative faculties of remote nations. 

The later romantic fictions of Persia,— Meschnun . and 
Leila, Chosru ^Ind ^chirin — in their character t>f chivalric 
love-epics, a species imknowTi to the muse of ancient times, 
etill remind us of mediaeval poetry;^ Yet the wild luxuriaii^e 
and lavish prodigality of imagery, common Ijhe East, are 
altogether at variance with Western tastes, whilst the senti- 
ments of love anS morality are depicted in a maanei; still 
more foreign to the genius of European customs, , 

On comparing tte French fahliauos and talas with Arabic 
stories, it will appear that many legends of the kindVere 
brought^ to Europe, from the East, probably by the oral 
narration of the Crusaders. ^This conjecture, moreover, 
receives^confirmation from occasidnal variations in details. 
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as also from tte peculiar shape in which some of these nar- 
ratives appear. The influence exercised may, at the same 
time, have been mutual, and it is not ijppossible that, here 
and there, a novel might have passed-over to the Arabs, 
from the "West, during a period of frequent and prolonged 
intercourse between oriental and occidental nations. JN o 
complete or connected epic seems to have been borrowed by 
Europeans from any Eastern source ; for even the labuloiis 
history of Alexander, which afforded the Persians, too, subject- 
matter for a romantic epic, was tfiken from some Grreek 
chronicle for the puroose of being remodelled into chivalnc 
poetry. The legends of the ancients having reference to 
Troian adventures, were likewise drawn from later popular 
books, by no means from any .of the great poets. OpF own 
age, so rich in historical lore, the first in every kind of imi- 
tation, can afford to look down with a certain degree of 
pride, if not of self-complacency, on such clumsy and childish 
efforts as Trojan and other chivalrous legends of^ the middle 
ages breathing the spirit of the antique. But with all thep 
acknowledged deficiencies, the period referred to had certain 
compensating advantages, and it is not difficult^to under- 
stand by what means those Grecian hero-legends metted the 
attention and the admiring sympathy of people in that age. 
It was the heroic-age of Christendom, and in those Greek 
legends there was many a feature calculated to suggest r^ 
miniscences of chivalry. Tancred and Bichard, with their 
minstrels and troubadours, in many respects resembled 
Achilles, Hector, and the Trojan rbapsodists much more than 
did the captains and bards' of later and ^ more cultivated 
times. For the same reason, Alexander*^ exploits were 
Elected as a theme for minstrtdsy to hallow, since, of all 
historical subjects, withouji? any fabulous additions, they were 
best adapted'tq the constitution of an epic from the strange 
and poetical accompaniments associated with the career of 
fchat,,conqueror. 

p On the whole, the general intercourse existing between 
diverse natioiiss at this time, and not without effect on ttie 
several peoples of the West, was peculiarly favourable to the 
interchange of fiction, characteristic of different races andf 
lands. So chaotic was the i^ixture resvlting from this pro- 
cess that, in the sequel, s<5me^of the leading native ri'aditions 
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of Europe resolved themselves into a mere play of &e fa3|)bj, 
and were detached from all historical connection. 

There is but one general standard of criticism for the 
great mass of rom^tic poetry, which, at this time, was either 
limited to some one of the principal sets of medieval story, 
or, if independent of these, was founded on veritable fact. 
Their value is so much the higher in proportion as they rest 
on a historical foundation, and have a national import and 
character; in proportion also as they exhibit the wonder- 
ful in poetry, and the ^ee play of the imagination in an un- 
constrained and natural manner, and especially if they 
express the spirit of love. I do not mean merely a mild, mo- 
derate, and as it were loving treatment of everything that is 
represented, but rather the spirit which especially distin- 
guishes all Christian poetry ; even whei’e the nature of the 
subject, or the intention of the poet requires a tragical result, 
it is never with the simple feeling of destruction, ruin, or 
inevitable fate ; but rather a new higher life in a glorified 
form is called forth from suffering and death, and the 
earthly victim, after succumbing to sorrow, is represented 
when the conflict is over, as adorned by a crown of victory 
in the uilj)er world. 

Let us cast another glance at the further development of 
chivairic poetry, or its early decline among the foremost 
European nations down to fhe time of the Befqpmation: 
beginning with Germany, whose literature in this respect and 
at this period, if not intrinsically the richest is at iea^t the 
most fully known ; and ending with Italy, in which country 
the spirit of chivalry seems never to have had much domi- 
nion or impT«essiqn, and whose poesy very early evinced a 
decided leaning to the form and manner of the antique. ^ 

The actual commencement of the bloom of the old Grer- 
man minstrelsy dates from the iJeign of the Emperor Eaiede- 
rick the Eirst, in the twelfth century. Imtfie first portion 
of the fourteenth century the beauty of its* early blossom 
had passed away: from this time, down to the Emperor 
Maximilian, poetry and the language generally continued 
be treated alter \ manner apparently simtlar, though not 
really so. Increasing pains were bestowed on the cultiva-’ 
tion df prose, whjlst verse as an art was neglected, poetic 
langu|ige gradually deteriorafed^and hardened, it passed on 
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to Iflow degeneracy tfll tlie commencement of the sixteenfcli 
century, when, simultaneously with the universal shaking of 
ideas, the instrument of thought, too, underwent a complete 
change. A barrier, as it were visible, separated and defined 
the limits of art in the two respective*epochs. Before Bar- 
barossa’s time the high degree of culture to wdiich Germany 
had attained, and that eminently distinguished her under the 
Saxon and early Frankish emperors, would appear to have 
been of a Latin rather than a purely German cast. The 
imperial Court and all that was conna^ited with it w’as sensi- 
bly impressed with this stamp. The centralization of power 
from which emanated decrees affecting, not only the whole 
of Germany, but likewise one half of Italy, Lotliaringia in 
great part Eomanic, Burgundy all but completely sos,, and 
which swayed the destinies of numerous petty states, could 
not have been maintained in full efficiency had any other 
idiom than Latin been adopted. Hence too those emperors 
who were fot long periods absent from Germany composed 
in Latin, as for instance some members of the House of 
Hohenstaufen, though there were others who made use of 
their own German tongue. But the same reasons that con- 
trolled state-action also influenced the commerciaFpolicy of 
Germany : the two principal dialects of the Slavonic and the 
indigenous idiom, namely nortj^ and south German, Saxon 
and Ales»annic, not then coalescing as they subsequently did, 
but constituting two widely differing languages. The revival 
of the.,German language under Frederick the First appears to 
me not so much due to any private personal exertions he 
himself made in its behalf, as to the circumstance that there 
were several princes at this time, w'hose dominions though 
noi^ extensive enough to demand <ihe exclusive attention of 
administration, yet sufficed to secure the independence of 
their lords, who, thus had leisure to indulge their literary 
tastes. To the c6urts of Thuringia’s Landgraves and of the 
Austrian ^abehbergers collected together an* assemblage of 
poets alid minstrels from various quarters. The extant form of 
the Nibelungen4ied doubtless emanated frotm some poet resi- 
dent irr Austria, For the country and residence of the poet 
are indicated not only by great accuracy of local knowledo-e, 
but also by a manifest desire to (Jweli upon and extol Austrian 
Neatness. The Margrave Budiger, a popular hero of the 
country; is mentioned not without some violence to chrono* 
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logj.* The same circumstance may have favoura1>ly 
enced the descriptions of Attila : for in Hungary, closely aJiied 
as it was with Austria, legends relating to Attila were still 
fresh in the memoi»y of many ; he was revered as a national 
hero, and regarded ny^all classes with a more than common 

f rediiection. When Eudiger reminds Chriemhild, on her 
esitating to accept a pagan husband, that many Christian 
knights and lords were assembled^ at the Court of Attila, he 
does so in strict accordance with historic truth.f Another 
passage is somewhat more startling, in which the mode of life 
at that Court is represlnted to have been partly of a Chris- 
tian and partly of a pagan character: and where it is said 
that Attila rewarded each according to his deserts and the 
measure of his life and deeds. Thus poetry arbitrarily 
changed the character of Attila, the ruthless conqueror, into 
that of a gentle magnanimous ruler resembling the Chris- 
tian emperors ; whilst she represented Charlemagne, the 
most energetic of autocrats, as an indolent monarch who 
accomplishes nothing. 

^ The period at which the Nibelungen-lied was last com- 
piled may, in ail likelihood, be fixed in the reign of Leopold 
the Grloripus, the last but one of the line of Babenberg.J 
And since the composer of such a work could not well have 
been an obscure personage, if we were inclined to point to 
some one name as the probaMe author, Henry of Ofterdin- « 
gen, born in Thuringia but settled in the Austrian domi- 
nions, might, be mentioned. But whatsoever our opinion 
on this head may be, now that so noble a poem has been the 
subject of paraphrase and comment, and like the Homeric, 
songs, been taken in hand by a numerous tribe of critics and 
poetasters : it'*is tderably clear that it did not Result from a 
mere collection of fragmentary legends, but in its present 
form, was the production of some eminent master of l^ric 
art, who, by the magic of, his verse and th^ skilful combina- 

* There is a considerable interval between the two periods.— 

mte. 

t Mr. Lockhart is in error in snpposinor ChriemMdto have heenof 
male sex : she was tb^e wife o? Siegfried, and is somftimes call^id Gud*^ 
rttn, — Transl, otote, 

t Th<^ house of Babenberg derived from the Frankivsh kings, and wa# 
noted for the number of its illu^rious scions. Besides Leopold the 
Gloriou^ the scourge of rebellious r«ce% Duke Albert, too, proved 
self not unworthy of his high lineage. — Traml, note, 5 > 
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tio% of materiala, lias produced a work far surpassing all 
otters of tlie same kind in that age. 

This poem excels all its contemporaries not merely m the 
picturesque genius of its diction, the tast^cful grouping of its 
subjects, but also in the uniform regi^arity of its^ arrange- 
ment. The conclusion is almost dramatically perfect : it is 
divided into six books, these in their turn are subdivided 
into lesser portions or cantos, like so many rhapsodies suit- 
able to the minstrers art. The bard has faithfully adhered 
to the sources whence he drew his inp)iration, for with the 
exception of individualities, few actual traces of the Crusades 
are observable throughout the work : if there he any such 
vestiges, they are isolated, and by no means generally cha- 
racteristic of the spirit which was impressed on most, if^not 
all, of the compositions of that time. 

The influence of the Crusades and of other expeditions to 
the East, necessarily so acceptable to the bards ot the period, 
is much more visible in many portions of the Hero-hook, 
which are very unequal in value. 

Of the remaining poems of chivalry, those relating to 
Charlemagne were most probably the first to appear in a 
Crerman form, but subsequently Arthur and the ^ Bound 
Table became a prodigious favourite. Were I inclined to 
pass a general verdict on the merits of this old G-erman 
poetry, jof chivalrous and ronf.lntic contents, or to describe 
what might have been desiderated, I would say that in its 
essential spirit and tone it to5 nearly resembles the Minne- 
lieder. The perfection of chivalric poesy would, in my 
opinion, consist in these two points : a thorough identifica- 
tion with the^ spirit of national legend, and heroic ener- 
getic vigour almost equal to that 9^’ an epic, coupled, in those 
passages that more immediately appeal to the feelings with a 
tenderness such as pervades ^heMinne-lieder. And if Chris- 
tian allegory lent .the charms of her poetic beauty to the whole, 
there would be* a desirable accession of calm and transparent 
depth.* I will not now stop to consider whether this ideal 
standard of perfection has been reached by any of the roman- 
tic poets of Italy, England, or Germany.- Torquato Tasso 
appears to have approached nearest to it. A few German 
versions of stories of that age, especially Tristram, are still 
extant in musical rhythm apd tdegant tenderness of expres- 
sion ; they altogethei breathe tl^e spirit of the Minne*Iieder. 
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botI generally admitted, and it is commonly understood tliat 
this mediaeval style of architecture did not originate with 
the Q-oths, but sprung up at a later date, and speedily 
attained its full maturity without exhibiting various grada- 
tions of formation. I allude to that style of Christian art 
wdiich is distinguished by its lofty vaults and arches, its pillars 
which resemble bundles of reeds, and general profusion of 
ornament modelled after leaf and flower : totally unlike the 
older species of art copied from the modern Greek structure 
of St. Sophia’s, Constantinople. Th(fre is very little, if any, 
of the Moorish element in this style: whilst edifices, unde- 
niably Moorish, scattered throughout Sicily and Spain, are 
of a totally different stamp. In the East too, so-called 
Gothic structures abound : but built by Christians, bdng 
for the most part castles and churches of the Templars and 
the Knights of St. John. The period during which this 
peculiar architecture flourished may be said to include the 
twelfth, thirteenth, and fourteenth centuries. Germany 
was, doubtless, its more immediate borne ; and, in accordance 
with its principles, German artists built the cathedral at 
Milan, to the no small aatonishment of Italians at that 
time. But its adoption was, by no means, confined to Ger- 
many or the German Netherlands, but diffused over exten- 
sive districts of England, an4 the north-w^est of France. 
We are'tjltogether unacquainted with the real originators of 
these architectural principles ; they could scarcely have 
been tjonceived from the designs of one individual master, or 
bis name would, most probably, have been recorded. It is 
more likely to suppose that the design emanated from some 
artistic association, closely allied and confederitted, in differ- 
ent countries. But whoever the '’originators, it is evident 
that their intention was not^merely to pile up huge stone 
edifices, but to embody certain ideas. How excellent soever 
the style of a ^building may be, if it conv^ no meaning, 
express no sentiment, it cannot strictly be considered a 
creation of Art : for it must be remembered that this, at 
once the most ancient and sublime of creative arts, cannot 
direcflf stimulate the feelings by means of actual appeal or 
faculty of representation. Its broad import alone, ^ then, 
enables it to become the exponent of a certain class of sen- 
timents, to arouse the pathos^ of noble natures. Hence, 
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’»rcliitecture generally bears a symbolical hidden meaniig, 1 
whilst the Christian architecture of mediaeval Germany does I 
80 in an eminent and especial degree. First and foremost, j 
there is the expression of devotional thought towering i 
boldly aloft, from this lowly earth, towards the azure skies 
and an omnipotent God. Such is, at least, the impression, 
though it may not, in all eases, resolve itself into distinct 
sentiment, on beholding the sublimity of those vaulted 
arches and those fluted columns. The whole plan is indeed \ 
replete with symbols of deep significance, traced and illus- \ 
trated, in a remarkable manner, in the records of the period. 
The altar pointed Eastward ; the three principal entrances 
expressed the conflux of worshippers gathered together from 
all quarters of the globe. The three steeples corresponded 
to the Christian Trinity. The Quire arose like a temple 
within the Temple on an increased scale of elevation. The 
form of the Cross had been of early establishment in 
the Christian Church : not accidentally, as has been conjec- 
tured by some, but with a view to completeness, a eonsti- I 
tuent part of the whole. From the first, Christian archi- / 
lecture avoided the use of rounded pillars, but since the j 
combinatiiin of three or four shafts w^as not in unison with j 
the laws of artistic beauty, the graceful tubular form, so ■ 
rich in its simplicity, was adopted. The rose wdll be found; 
to constitute the radical element of all decoration-^n this| 
architectural style : from it the peculiar shape of window, 
door, and steeple is mainly derived, in their manifold variety 
of foliated tracery. The cross and the rose are, then, the 
chief symbols of this mystic art. On the w'hole, what is 
sought to be conve^^ed is the stupendous Idea 4)f Eternity, 
the earnest thought of Beath, the death of this worH, 
wreathed in the lovely fulness of an endless blooming life in 
the world that is to come. ^ 

I have thus wished to shew, in passing, hf an example, to 
how great an exigent some of the phenomena of the middle 
ages still stand in need of comment and explanation f notr 
withstanding that prdinary critics are in the habit of indis^ 
criminately rejecting much, of which they know neither the 
origin nor the real import. 

The fi)urteenth ar^d fifteenth centuries witnessed a leaning, j 

in German poetry, to the mor|l cjidactic species, partly aiie- 
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t opical, partly satirical in character. The fabulous story of 
leineke Fuchs may be cited as a fair example of this style 
of composition : in which a facetious des^-ription is given of 
the world as it then w'as constituted, Kow among citizens 
and knights, populace and monarchs, xhe honest man fared 
the worst, and how, among tlie lower animals, the wily fox 
carried off the victory, along with fortune, honour, and do- 
minion. If chi valric minstrelsy had gradually drawn nearer 
to the regions of fancy till, at "last, it completely lost sight 
of its historic home, the opposite extreme was now resorted 
to, of compiling detailed metrical chronicles. Thus an effec- 
tual barrier was setup between the two cemstituent elements 
of genuine epic verse. The two last chivalrous efforts, dating 
from the period of older poesy, of any importance, wei;:;^ pub- 
lished, and one of them probably composed in part, by the 
emperor Maximilian— and Weisslcunig. They 
are of the essenceof cbivalric poetry, if judged by the spirit that 
pervades them, and therefore valuable : whilst the garb in 
which they are clad— half history, half allegory —is anything 
but happy or fitting, being rather a clog upon that noble 
freedom which may with truth be styled the last lingering 
relic of the fine old German spirit. 

In France, as in England, whilst the spirit of chivalry 
continued to exert an influence on society, yet its poetry de- 
clined x;t an early period, before it bad attained to any thing 
approaching to artistic development. In France this species 
of ^-erse speedily resolved itself into prose, and long tedious 
chivalrie chronicles were substituted for the living strains of 
the older poetry. The change was not quite so unfavourable 
in England, '.inasmuch as, here and there,, poetic chords still 
vibrated with the melodies of the olden time, embodied in 
romance and ballad. A few French romances, too, are ex- 
tant, possessmg a certain^ degree of pathetic tenderness; 
yet, they cannot for a moment compare with the rich tones 
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|>etuated in tLe lajs and legends of that language. Eut 
earniot well sepai^ate the two countries — France and England 
— in detailing the literature of this period. When the 
JMinne-Iieder dourisjied, Provence was a fief of the G-ermau 
empire, and under the slijignioraity cf Burgundy ; from the very 
time that Frederic Barbarossa enfeoffed Count Berengar, 
the palmy period of the Minne-iied and of intellectual cul- 
ture generally dates in Provence^ separated from the rest 
of France by a different idiom and mode of government. 
On the other hand, the northern and eastern provinces were, 
for the most part, subject to English rule : hence a material 
share in promoting the development of mediasvai chivalry and 
poesy is attributable not to the inhabitants of France exclu- 
sively^ but to the Normans in England as well as France. 

The well-known liomance of the Eose, famous and dis- 
tinguished as it was, scarcely permits us to entertain any 
lofty notion of the early progress of the language. French 
literature of the fourteenth century does not present any 
very attractive aspect : chronicles of chivalry were indeed 
extensively multiplied, but, as far as we are enabled to judge, 
the language of the age was by no means comparable to 
either the*prose or poetry of Spain and Italy, in point of 
finished culture or forcible expression. The perfected form 
of the French idiom was reserved for a more later time. In 
this respect England likewise^dvanced but slowly ijpv even 
Chaucer, whose talents and attainments were so distinguished 
that he may fee taken as a fair standard for the language of 
the period, had effected great improvements, it is, per- 
haps, owing to the terrible wars that England waged against 
E'rance in the^ourJ;eenth and fifteenth centuries, as also ihe 
sanguinary feuds of York gnd Lancaster, that a happier de- 
velopment both of language and of poetry was so long re- 
tarded in both these countries :• moreover, it ^is not impro- 
bable that much has been lost which deserted to be known. 
But, judging fr»m what remains, the actual itterary wealth 
of France and England may be said to consist in itoimnees, 
more especially fabliaux and short tales and novels : from 
these same sources Boccacio often drew ffis fictionf, but 
he requited the obligation by dinging around them a pro- 
fusion ^f charms and arraying them in fresh grace and attrac* 
tiveness, t 
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it is worthy of observation in how peculiar a manoer 
Preneh literature at this period justly claimed preference in 
that particular department in which it has been so_ distin- 
guished in more modern times. I ij^lude to historical 
memoirs of celebrated persons and their times ; a species of 
composition arguing great powers ot observation, coupled 
witii a lively facility of espression-“the graphic features of 
which give it a resemblance? to romance. 80 early as the time 
of St. Louis and his trusty companion the Sieiir de Joinville, 
this characteristic excellence of French literature, began the 
development which it reached at a later period. 

Spain has considerable advantages over many other nations, 
in the possession of its historical epic, the Cid, It is this 
species of poetic art that exerts the most powerful and lasting 
iniluence on national feelings and character. A single monu- 
ment, like that of the Cid, is more invaluable to a people 
than whole libraries of genius and wit, without national asso- 
ciations.* Even if it does not carry us back to the eleventh 
century, as is maintained by some, yet the spirit that marks 
this epic throughout proves its composition to have ^ been 
antecedent to the Crusades. There is no trace of oriental 
tastes, or inclination to lable and the marvellcras. The 
single-minded and true-hearted old Castilian spirit is every 
where apparent: it is, undoubtedly, the genuine history of 
^ the Cid^elated not long afte?the occurrences it commemo- 
rates took place, the whole arranged as an historic epic. It has 
before been remarked that heroic legend is, mt>re especially 
in the mytliology of different nations, commonly associated 
with elegiac, if not tragic, feeling and tone. But there is 

* “ How the bid Spaniardsslioidd have^cometo be so muclimore wealthy 
in thiti sort of pos.'.essioa than any of their neig'hhours, it is not veiy easy 
to say. They had their taste for^ warlike son*,^ in common with all the 
otiier members of'^he great Gothic family ; and they had a fine climate, 
ufibrding, of course, ^noi’e leisure for amusement than could have been en- 
joyed beneath th(f rougher sky of the north. The fiex^jdlity of their beau- 
tiful laT?!gii5J|iV, and the extreme simplicity of the versification adopted in 
bui.ads, must, no doubt, have ligluened the labour, and may have, 
consequently, infua^^^^ed the number of their professioic^l minstrels.”— Lock- 
liart’s /ancient S^panisb liaJJads. With great deference to Mr. Lockhart’s 
opinions, it can scarc<dy be doubted that lier frequent warfare with the 
Moors and other invaders greatly iiifiuenced this department of Ur:; litera- 
ture of Spain.— mU, ' ^ 
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also another anti less serious aspect of the heroic character, 
occasionally depicted by the ancients. Thus, the unwieldy 
stren^rth of Hercules is sometimes described with comic 
humour, and many^of^the adventures of Ulysses do not mate- 
rerially dilFer from merry pranks. This ludicrous quality is 
more prominent in the historical consideration of great 
heroes and magnanimous characters. For though the re- 
presentation of heroic bravery, and physical strength, be 
strictly historical, jet the hero himself does not appear in 
the poetic baekground'of marvellous ages, but in the midst 
of the realities of life ; the greater the contrast afforded by 
his superiority to the circumstances, the exigencies, the dan- 
gers that beset his path, the more scope is there for humorous 
sittfa^ons, -which, without detracting from heroic grandeur, 
invest it with an appearance of increased truth and pathos. 
The Cid abounds in comic passages of this sort : as for in- 
stance when Euy Diaz, in his endeavours to replenish the 
Exchecjuer for the purpose of meeting the demands of the 
Moorish wars, has resource to fraudulent means, viz : depo- 
siting a chest fflied with stones, instead of gold, as security for 
a loan advanced by a Jewish usurer, x^.gain, tlie miracle that 
took place — when some one was on the point of desecrating 
the Cid’s corpse, by attempting to pull his beard, and fortli- 
witb his terrible sword, the s«nirge of Moorish hosts^ all but 
leaped out of its scabbard, to the dismay and discomfiture of 
the would-be, desecrator. These popular jests are, perhaps, 
not altogether out of place in a poem of this period : 
more delicate irony is couched in Donna Ximena’s lamen- 
tations over the protracted absence of her lord, addressed to 
the king, and in tl?^ monarch’s replies to her ]jlaints. The 
romances translated by ITerder* are indisputably of later 
date : yet they are impressed witli the tone and cliaract^w.' of 
the older ballads, and, in the original, possess peculiar un- 
affected grace, which has not been retained in-the somewhat 
careless version of their translator.f 

* Herder’s p^enins inclined to philosophy: the -wonder is rather that so 
studious a divseiple of Kant should have done so much, rather than lb little, 
in the domains of poetic translation, — Ti*(md, 7tote. 

+ do from how different a point of view critics may reg-ard toe 
same performance it istmly necessaiw to quote Boulerwek’s ideas of .he 
Cid, in kis Hist of Spun, Lit.,” heJfeiiyl The small portion of poeti* 
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tfhe Spaniards have as rich a store of romance as the 
English ; but the pre-eminence of the former consists in the 
circumstance that they are not mere ballads in the more 
restricted acceptation of the term, a %r^e majority of them 
being both devised and compiled in the epic form ; thus pre- 
senting equal attractions to the illiterate and to the educated, 
since they are at once national in feeling and elegant in 
' tone. The poetry of the people is invaluable as a record of 
the glorious minstrelsy of the past, but it is not in accord- 
ance with her design or with her destiny that Poetry instead 
of quickening the energies of a collective nation, should 
alone elicit the sympathies of the uneducated. Such iso- 
lated fragmentary verse is apt to become more and more 
unintelligible with the progress of centuries : and it most 
frequently found in those countries whose poetic feeling is 
indeed strong, but whose legends and national associations 
of every Id) id have sustained some violent concussion by 
long continuance of civil wars or a general revolution in 
systems of thought. 


LECTUEE IX. 


IiTAtbiAN Liter ATTOE, — Medi^tal Aelegory.—- Cheisti- 
AiriTY AKB PoETEY.— -PaOTE, PeTEAECH, BoCCACIO.— 
GrENEilALCHAEACTEE OF ItaLIAK POETEY. — LaTIN VEKSE 
OF MOBEEK TIMES. — IlfJiriUOUS I>^FLT7EKCE OF THE 
SAME. — GlB RoMAIST SYSTEMS OF POLITY. — MaCCHIA- 

yELLI.— I mpoetajs^t bi^scoveeies of the fifteejsth 

OEKTUEY. ^ 

the preceding Lectures I have endeavoured to give 
ji general sketch of several European nations — the G-ermans, 

ca] coburing* witl? which the dryness of the i‘elaT:ion is occasionally re- 
lieved, is the result of the chivalrous earnestness of the writer’s tone, and 
of a few baippy traits in the description of some of the situations/’ This 
ItJardly coincides with Lockhart. Djllon, Grimm. ^Southey, or BeppiDar— • 
Transl note. ^ ° 
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ike French, the English, and the Spaniards — with especial 
regard to their poetry and intellectual culture in the middle 
ages on to the suteeiith century. The literature of the 
Italians remains fo> our consideration, and I have purposely 
reserved the examination of it until now, since it constitutes 
the transition from mediieval poetry to the comparatively 
modern literature of later centuries : a period during which 
Science and *lrt were not only revived but extended and im- 
proved in a manifold degree. 

The Elder Italian |ioetry is, on the one hand, in close 
connexion with mediaBval philosophy, as in the allegorical 
masterpiece of Dante : on the other, it was materially in- 
fluenced by the types of antiquity, its artistic cultivation 
bemg^ in intimate relation with the study of the dead 
languages. Petrarch and Boccacio were scholars as well as 
poets, who took the greatest share in the revival of the 
knowledge of antiquity. Both the spirit and poetry of 
chivalry made but a faint impression on Italian genius. 
Dante,' at first, intended to compose his great poem in Latin ; 
Petrarch mentions chivalric poetry with aversion and con- 
tempt : and though he rendered homage to the prevalent 
spirit of nis age in his artistic love-songs, he was rather 
carried away by the strong tide of feeling that had set in, 
than impressed with any qgnviction of the superiority 
' characterizing the essence or genius of this poetic ineiovation. 
Hence, he was content to rest his hopes of fame on a Latin, 
panegyric on' Seipio, — with wdnch we now seek no nearer 
acquaintance than by name — rather than on those love-songs 
that delight every reader, and will transport his memory 
and name to the latest posterity. This waveriRg, so natural 
on the soil hallowed by the genius of Borne, between okl- 
Latin and new-Italian art and diction, is likewise manifest 
in Boccacio, the third great writer of early Italian literature* 
He injudiciously sought to commemorate tSejingenious con- 
ceits of Proveigal love-queries and disputes, as also the 
interesting novels of northern France, in the too earnest 
style and sober n^inner of a Livy or a Cicero. Many of his 
works are disfigured by unsuccessful attempts to weave aacient 
mythology into the web of Christian story : and by efforts, 
not whit more^happy, to express purely Christian ideas 
and views in the language ai^d mytk of antiquity ; ia 
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one 'of Ms cWvalric romances he styles God the ^Father, 
Jupiter— the Son, Apollo— and the Prince of darkness, Pluto. 
The materials for some of his metrical tales are selected from 
the storehouse of the olden mytholog;^, dfter the fashion of 
mediaeval times, with whose contents he could not fail to be 
more familiar than the majority of German and French 
noets who had preceded him in this course. Indeed, his 
partiality for the antique, and his uniform desire to blend it 
with the poetry of his time, were evinced on almost every 
occasion. ^ 

Of the three early Italian poets, Dante was, unques- 
tionably, at once the most copious, dignified, and inventive : 
his wmk embraces the whole compass of knowledge open to 
that age, the whole mode of life common to the later medi- 
aeval period, all that came within the scope of bis own ex- 
perience, nay Heaven and Hell as they appeared to his won- 
drous fancy. There are many similar allegorical poems in the 
middle ages, especially in the Provencal idiom; but they 
have either perished or sunk into obscurity, so that Dante 
towers above all competitors in solitary grandeur. If 
mediseval poetry he regarded from an independent point of 
view, apart from ancient theory and art, with which it is by 
no means compatible, and purely on its own historical merits, 
it may be classed under thr^e heads: the chivalrie, the 
^ amatory, -and the allegorical. This latter, more particularly, 
has reference to verse of which the entire airp and scope, 
internal arrangement as w'ell as external form, are decidedly 
allegorical, as in the composition of Dante. For in a general 
sense, the allegorical spirit pervades the whole of mediaeval 
poetry, stamping it with a characteristk} iifipress. The 
enfphatic eml3odiment of this sptrit in a few leading chi- 
valrous works, was pointed opt on the occasion of our examin- 
ing Jhe German ^version of the Bound Table and St. GraaL 
A difference hqwever obtains ; namely, whilst in this chival- 
rous al|ego?y, mystic meaning is conveyed in representations 
of life, Dante only inserts his representations of life here 
and there in tl^e saloons and galleries of his world-wide 
allegory. Christianity did much to foster an inclination 
for symbolism which permeates the varied channels of 
medimval thought, and that must constantly be home in mind, 
if we would understand arig|it many conceptions of the 
genius cf that age, ^ 





I.ITE1URX INELTTElirCE OX THE BIBLE. ^ 1^9 

On attentively considering the influence exercised by the 
Bible over medieval as well as more modern literature and 
poetry, and the effects of the Scriptures, viewed as a mere 
literary composition, on. language, art, and representation, 
two important elements engage our observation. The first 
of these is complete simplicity of expression, or the absence 
of all artifice. Almost exciasiveljt treating of God and the 
moral nature of man, the language of the Scriptures is 
throughout living and forcible, devoid of ' metaphysical sub- 
tleties and of those de^ ideas and empty abstractions which 
mark the philosophy of all nations — from the Indians and 
Greeks down to modern Europeans — whenever they under- 
take to represent those exalted objects of contempiation, 
God mild man, by the light of unassisted reason. This 
philosophy could not escape the hereditary evil of inextri- 
cable confusion of opinions constantly warring with one 
another, and of artificial reasoning, not even when renouncing 
these high questions and great objects it either retired into 
the world of sense or veiled itself under a confession of 
ignorance. Corresponding simplicity, or absence of affec- 
tation ais^ characterizes the poetical portions of Holy Wiat, 
notwithstanding the copiousness of noble and sublime pas- 
sages with which they abound. In point of artistic form 
and development, the simpliciffcy of the sacred poetry of the 
Hebrew’s can in no wise rival the glories of Grecian genius. 
But on the other hand, in those great works the most perfect 
bloom of beauty is almost immediately followed by decay — 
and to the highest perfection of art succeeds most frequently 
an ambitious and luxuriant taste which delights in superfluous 
ornament, ana overloaded artifice. Many circlimstaiices in 
connection with man’s imagination, his temperament, and 
his constitution, in the propensities and feelings of* his 
nature, serve to explain this universal tendency in the 
history of art, ^JSTumerous influences vitiate -the tender bud 
of beauty before it is unfolded, or reduce its noble' simplicity 
when matured to a corrupt affectation. Hence, those 
Christian poets who have handled sacred smbjects — Dante, 
Tasso, Milton, Klopstock — if they at all resemble thi great 
exemplar to which they are indebted for their materials, do 
so by means of individual features of sublimity rather than 
by an'undeviating simplicity'^ and a total abnegation of what 
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is artificial. The second distinctive quality of tie Bible, in 
reference to external form and mode of representation, ex- 
erting an immense influence over modern diction and poesy, 
is the all-pervading typical and symbolic element — not 
only of its poetical but of the didactic and historical books. 
In the ease of the Hebrews this symbolism may partially 
be regarded as a national peculiarity, in w^hich the Arabs, 
their nearest of kin, participated. It is not impossible that 
the proliibition concerning graven images of the Divinity 
contributed to cherish this propeifsity: the imagination 
restricted on one side sought an outlet in another. The 
same results flowed from similar cases among the followers 
of Mahomet. In those portions of Holy Writ in which 
oriental imagery is less dominant, as for instance ixi the 
hooks of the New Testament, symbolism nevertheless pre- 
vails. This spirit has, to a great extent, influenced the 
intellectual development of all Christian races. By its 
means, and the allegorical bias tlience resulting, the Bible 
stood in much the same relations to mediaeval as well as 
more modern poetry and creative art that Homer did to 
antiquity : constituting, namely, the fountain and^rule and 
model of all our images and figures. Of course wherever 
the hidden meaning of emblematical mysteries was not fully 
^ understood, or where the aim amd object, to which symbolism 
was degeberated from pristine purity, the bias referred to 
dwindled down to arbitrary allegory, both fantastic and 
meaiilpgless : inasmuch as a superabundance of ornament 
is easier of attainment than a noble simplicity, artificial 
brilliancy is far more common than the deep gravity of 
Truth, 

^ riad these two distinctive qualities been universally appre- 
ciated, the Bible would indeed have served as a lofty model 
for all Cbristijfii<r nations, mere generally than the art and 
beautiful formsf of the Grreeks ; and if the phristian spirit 
had uniformly animated and penetrated mankind, that digni- 
fied beauty, which is one with Truth, would have prevailed 
and had an abiding influence on language and representa- 
tion, ofi science as on art. In its own essence, however, 
Christianity is not a fitting theme for poetry ; with the 
exception of lyric effusions as the dirdet enunciation of 
feeling.^ Christianity is not, or itself, either phiiosoiihy or 
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poetry: yet it is rather that which lies at the very foniula- 
tion ot philosophy, and without which philosoph"y cannot 
comprehend itselljJjut is involved in scepticism, unijelief and 
endless perplexities, ,0a the other hand, in its essential 
elements, Christianity transcends all poetry, thou-di its 
, spirit rules here as every where else but 'invisibly, and 

cannot be grasped and represented. 

Ine relations of Christianity to poetry and representative 
art are or the greatest importance, when we come to inquire 
niiat relation modern (intellectual culture bears to that of 
antiquity, ami the ratio of progress made in eivilization 
generally. C r what value were poesy and art if they eon- 
iin indly reproduced ancient shapes and forms from which the 
spintjias departed? Or, if they pretended to depict pre- 
sent modern lire, but condned their descriptions to the fhce, 
without once fathoming the depths of the views and feelirie 
peculiar to modem Europe ? Hence the oft recurring ettbrts 
ot whole nations and ages, hence the earnest exertions of 
varied genius to glorify the principles of Ohristiauitv. not 
only by means of creative art, but likewise in poetry.' 

^ ibe reg] answer to the above question seems to rne to be 
included i]j the observation already made : that the indirect 
representation of Christian doctrine and its influence on 
poetry, it not the only geni#ne process, has, at any rate, 
hitherto constituted the happiest rule of that art. • In this 
sense, the c%alrous minstrelsy of the middle ages, which, it 
cannot be denied, never attained to maturity of de/elop- 
meiit any more than Grothie architecture, deserves to be 
considered as a real Christian heroic poetry; for the very 
features that distiliguish it from the heroic peltry of other 
nations and ruder ages, ard*in their nature and oritdn ess^i- 
tially Christian. This verse throughout, suggestive of 
northern primeval reminiscences : the shap^s^bat^flit before 
the reader s imagination are the shapes commemorated in 
hero-bands of the olden time, transfigured by* tli^ pre- 
dominant feeling and faith of a love which gives new beauty 
and meaning to the wildest plav of the imagination. But let 
the poet try to seize directly on the mysteries of Chrisffianity. 
and tljey will appear beyond his reach, and will elude his 
grasp. At least, ne attempt of this sort has as yet succeeded 
in removing the feeling of discord, however great the talents 
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employed. What I have here advanced is no less applicable 
to the first of the great Christian bards — to Dante — than to 
his later successors, Tasso, Milton, and Klopstoek. Beyond 
all others, Danto succeeded in preseilting to our view 
heavenly visions and Paradisaic raptures. Yet it must be 
admitted that poetry and Christianity are not harmoniously 
wedded in his poem, of which some passages do not rise 
higher than didactic theology. Though his genius was cast 
in a poetic mould, and his imagination was constitutionally 
fitted for the boldest flights, yet thr prevalent doctrine of 
the schoolmen exerted a great influence over this extraor- 
dinary spirit. His unique work is, otherwise, rich and 
vivid in detail ; in the circuit of the three worlds which he 
undertakes to describe — of darkness, purification and perfect 
light — he exhibits to our gaze a series of manifold characters 
and personages, graphically sketched, in the most varied 
situations : beginning with the lowest abyss of moral infamy 
and irretrievable agony, and proceeding step by step through 
the long vista of suffering and hope, until he leads the way 
to the realms of highest glory. Whosoever has learnt to 
comprehend his genius, his singular views and aiip, and the 
closely-linked connection of his work, will not fail to discover 
the harmony that reigns throughout ; this work will appear 
unrivalled, not only for richness of invention and originality 
of plan, but for the power and perseverance wdth which the poet 
has carried it out ; it is a defect that the links pf connection 
and simplicity of treatment are not at once clearly apparent, 
hut that a preparatory initiation into a vast extent of various 
knowledge is necessary in order to understand the poem, 
either as a whole or in detail. To his contemporaries, and 
to«the succeeding generation, hi^ geography and astronomy 
did not appear so strange a^ they do to us ; the various allu- 
sions to Florentine history were more easily understood, and 
even the phiio^phy of Dante was the philosophy of the age. 
Yet, with ail these advantages, a commentary was found to 
be indispensable to them ; and thus the greatest and most 
truly national Italian bard never, on the whole, became the 
poputo poet of his country. For some generations, indeed, 
his verse, like that of a second Homer, was made ^ text- 
book for critical comment and eincidatron by individuals 
appointed for that purpose i^i Ifes native town ; but now only 
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isolated passages, selected from the body of his work, have 
jiiainlamed unimpaired vitality. No Italian poet approaches 
him m grand delineation of character and of the passions— 
no poet has so powerfully seized the Italian spirit or depicted 
it so truthfully. Thb sole objection that can be raised, on 
tins head, is the general harshness of Ghibelline feeling he 
displays. The Ghibellines, who lived in the latter half of 
the middle ages, and who aspirSd to unbounded worldly 
supremacy, were marked by a spirit of intolerant severity, 
ot herce hostility — sucb as can scarcely be realized but by a 
careful examination of the historic memorials of that time, 
^ater ages, down to our own personal experience, have had 
their Ghibelhnes, who staked all the hopes of humanity on 
the.^imimon of the sword, ignoring the pow'er of the 
invisible Being, which is, nevertheless, sure to assert itself 
at the appointed season. But these Ghibellines of an over- 
rehiied age are more conspicuous for the submissive pliancy 
with which they are ready to accept any stamp impresse'd 
upon them by superior might— a might that rises in their 
estimation and regard in proportion as it maintains itself in 
spite of disturbing influences. Inflamed with equal lust of 
domination, the inedispval G-hibellines were too generally 
marked by haughty feeling and heroic energy ; the com- 
batants vy ere too well matchgtl to admit of similar results. 
A terrible anarchy a general ferment of yiolence^and con- 
fusion pisued, without any symptoms of that exhaustion 
which IS not only the consequence, but the inviting oppor- 
tunity and co-operating cause of despotism This Ghibkin© 
asperity, then, cannot but be imputed as a fault to Dante, 
soitened dowif, no ^oubt, and even hidden liere*and there by 
the varied charms of melody and fancy, yet not without«in 
in:^ence on the internal beauty^and pathos of his poetry. 

^ ihese are the chief blemishes which, notw^thstaiuiinl his 
mngular excellence, must be noted in the greatest of ail 
Christian and Pioren’tine bards. 

I have already adverted to the position held by PeWch. 
on the occasion qf my sketching, in a general manner, the 
lioye-songs of various countries, and referring to the iivculiar 
°f 'lis muse. His songs are fo be classed 
with tbis species »f composition, and should be compared 
with those of bpain or Gerniany to be duly comprehended. - 


On instituting a (Sonirparative examination, Petrarch^s especial 
characteristic will be found to consist in a more artistic 
spiritual Platonism than is evinced bj an other Love-poet of 
tlie middle ages. Some of his cominpntators have gone so 
far as to contend that his Laura was no historic personage 
at all, but a mere personification of his ideal fancy. This, in 
turn, has been stoutly and authoritatively denied ; proofs 
have been adduced from the church registers not only of her 
actual existence, but also of her marriage and her numerous 
family ; and in a manner still more agreeable, namely, from 
the lovely portrait of her, executed by Memmi, in the 
Petrarch collection at Plorence. The verse of Petrarch is 
not deficient in that allegorical spirit which is so generally 
characteristic of mediseval minstrelsy. In metrical shill, as 
also in the cultivation of his native idiom, he is undoubtedly 
entitled to be ranked among the foremost bards who com- 
posed in any of the Eomanic tongues. 

The services that Petrarch rendered to Italian poesy were 
equalled by the efibrts of Boccacio to perfect the structure 
of prose ; yet he never entirely rid it of long complicated 
sentences, from which Macchiaveili alone is wholly, free. 

These three Piorentine poets — Dante, Petrarch, Boccacio 
— form an older, severer school of Western poetry, in which 
allegory was a predominant pi»ncipie. Each of them had, 
respectively, been the pioneer in a new direction, had treated 
the art of representation in a manner peculiar to his own 
genius. Dante made the loftiest allegory subservient to 
depicting comprehensive visions and the whole fulness ot 
Christian emblems. Petrarch, in addition to this allegorical 
system, in which he is far inferior to hts great prototype, 
created a new.kind of lyric poesy I and Boccacio struck out 
a novel path of description in his romances, purely prosaic, or 
interspersed with poetry. In Boccacio, an aficgorieal leaning 
is more particularly evident in his longer^ compositions ; 
from a siniihirly mistaken 2>urpose, he endeavoured to revive 
pi^an Itheology, and reconstruct it for Christian uses, as 
Dante had attempted to do in several pass-ages of liis great 
poem. ^ All three had numerous imitators, thougli Dante, 
unique in manner, was by no means calculated to afford a 
model lor successful imitation ; whilst Petararch’s lyrics, and 
Boccacio’s descriptions, could ^ot fail to lose theii* piquant 
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eliaracter by frequent repetition* ■ , Late in the fifteenth cen- 
tur3% when the tribe of copyists, and servile followers had 
satisfied themselves that no more laurels were to be gained 
in this direction, the Italians decided upon venturing into 
the domains of chivalrous poesy, which Boccaeio had previ- 
ously endeavoured to transplant to the regions of Greek 
mythology and Trojan fable. Pulci, the Florentine, was the 
first well-known predecessor of JJ^iosto. The first impres- 
sion that is formed of one accustomed to sing his rhapsodies 
in the courtly halls of*tlie Medici is naturally most favour- 
able; but his muse does not correspond to such sanguine 
expectations: jest and wit are made to conceal the deficien- 
cies of poetry, and to cover the somewhat ludicrous eonnee- 
tiofi %i‘ improbable and unmeaning fictions. It is difiicult 
to determine what portion of his narrative is intended to be 
sober earnest, and what parody ; the wdt is so exclusively 
local and Florentine, that it is all but unintelligible to us at 
the present day ; the whole eminently proves that, at this 
time, the real romantic element was utterly foreign to Italian 
tastes. Boiardo, the next of Ariosto’s predecessors, is far 
more hajjpy in his efforts ; it was his incomplete production 
that Ariosto was so desirous of finishing, though the only 
result of his good offices has been to cast Boiardo into the 
cold shade of oblivion. Th^ high reputation of Ariosto, in 
point of inventive fulness and fancy, materially sufiers when • 
learn th^ sources wffience he drew his inspiration. His 
immediate predecessor furnished him with that rich store of 
invention and narrative which he showers on the reader with 
such lavish profusion ; nay, even his picturesque style is not 
his own. oni/ merit, indeed, consists in eidncing greater 
care, and in manifesting superior facility and grace of motri- 
cal diction. Perhaps, too, he has the merit of knowing how 
to make a happy use of some passages from the Odyssejrand 
Ovid, or from other ancient poets* * 

It is worthy*of observation that the clii^lroi^s poetry of 
Italy did not attain to its full bloom in Florence* but in 
Lombardy, wheise German medisevai architecture first Ob- 
tained a permanent footing, and where the^ style of !^ainting 
was more akin to the German, or at least not so dissimilar 
as at Florence or Borne. It is only necessary to take a 
glance at the constitution. fhe prmcipal states of older 
' #' 
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Italy, to feel the Cogency of those reasons tliat prevented 
a parallel extension of the spirit of chivalry, or the exertion 
of its influence on morals or on poetry, -v-ith the rest of the 
civilissed West, In Florence, the nation^fl spirit was, from an 
early period quite democratic : the attention of the Venetians 
was devoted to commercial pursuits, whilst their manners 
and arts were copied from those of the East, or formed 
much more after the moSern Greek fashion tLaii was the 
case in the West generally. In Naples, the spirit of chi- 
valry had not been altogether extingaished since the time of 
the Normans, but having been subjected to the rule of 
foreign potentates and unsettled by frequent dynastic 
changes, as well as other impeding causes, Naples participated 
but little in the intellectual development of northeriijtaly. 
Eorae, the central seat of the Church, was occupied with 
her own interests, and what attention she bestowed on 
artistic matters wms turned to the encouragement of the 
arts of architecture, sculpture, and painting, as being most 
conducive to ecclesiastical splendour, rather than to poetry. 
If at any time her national reminiscences were awakened, 
they took a different direction and loust themselves in futile 
schemes for the regeneration of Eome in her early Eepub- 
lican glory; schemes fondly cherished by Eienzi, and in 
which Petrarch himself took piirt and sympathized. 

These, ^theii, are among the reasons why the poetry of 
Italy inclined iipoii the whole, so decidedly to^the spirit of 
the initique and to philosophy, and was, comparatively, little 
impressed with the genius of chivalry. Though, on account 
of its consummate excellence, it exercised considerable in- 
fluence over^other nations, and became, as" it were, the 
common property of civilized Europe. 

The pictorial achievements of Italy in the fifteenth een- 
tur/‘ wxTS incopaparabiy more splendid then her poetic 
efforts ; indeed, the art of painting may be said to have 
reached its- greatest perfection at this time, and continued to 
bloom 'until the middle of the sixteenth century. Next to 
the revival of ancient literature;^ art -most contributed 

* This Evidently refers to monastic labours, of which Sif^nor Giudici (in his 
‘•History of Italian Literature”) thus eloquently speaks: — “ la included 
retreats and amidst the solemn repose of the mo*iastery, ctimpaiiies of 
pious and learned men g-uarded the^lamp of human knowledj^e^ whos« 
lig'ht was destined thenceforth jlever to be extinguished* in those 
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to render tbe age — wliich is commonlj called tlie age of 
Medici or of Leo X — iilustrious* It cannot be disputed 
that, at a much earlier period than this, individual painters 
had studied the artistic remains of old classic days, for th© 
purposes of severer drawing and more accurate knowledge 
of the human figure ; and had derived loftier ideas of form 
and beauty from close study of the antique. But, taken as 
a whole, there was no imitation the antique, even among 
those painters whose familiarity with ancient science was 
most extensive, tliough this same knowledge was no common 
endowment, and, for tlfb most part, denied to the foremost 
votaries of art. When such imitation began to spread, as 
it did during the sixteenth century, genuine art was on the 
waiie. At its culminating point of perfection, the genius of 
pictoilal art was thoroughly new and of peculiar vigour : 
sometimes eminently Christian, intent upon the ideas of 
Christianity ; at other times more particularly national and 
Italian: in its happiest inaster*pieces characterized by both 
of those features in equal degree- Therefore, painting 
reached a much higher pitch of grandeur at this time than 
poetry ; for what contemporary bard can compare with 
Eaphael ?*We look in vain for a combination of a Tasso 
with a Dante, in one and the same genius. 

The growth of the poetic mind in Italy, was seldom dis- 
tinguished by a happy uniufi of grace with profundity, 
neither was it, at any stage of progress, long free from 
servile imitatfen. xlfter the revival of a taste for anqient 
literature and the general diffusion of names hitherto 
strangers to popular regard, this country first set the rest 
of Europe thewuifiVtunate example of copying^ the form of 
the antique iiieomposition^of a similar import. Originalij^y 
of genius w’as itself not always strong enougli to make head 
against this pernicious influence? Camoens and Tasso, «:the 
greatest of modern epic bards, would have developed them- 
selves with far more power, liberty, and beaul^ if they had 
been free from Virgilian shackles which cramped tffeir genius 
and led them astra.y. But there w^as yet another mode ir: 

<10 

sanctuaries of literature, as well as of relig-ion. the monks were c^lig-ed, 
by the rules of their ord<^r, to spend a portion of every day in copying* 
of manu^ripts, and innumerable inestimahle works wex*e preserved 
«nd transmitted to posterity.*' — Trmi^l*7wte, 
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%'hkh the baneful effects of tlie antique were manifest wirb 
respect to poetry and language. The frequent adoption of 
Latin for the purposes of composition threatened to absorb 
the vernacular. The fatal example extei\ded to other climes : 
Germany, wiiere the study of classical literature had been 
carried on with similar zeal, was the greatest sufferer, and 
it w-as not discovered till too late that no poetry can flourish 
in a dead language. In Maximilian’s time none but Latin 
poets were crowned with Parnassian bays : strange to say, 
even the drama pointed its moral in that idiom, though the 
Emperor himself was passionately fond of his native tongue.^ 
The visible degeneracy of the German language, as contrasted 
with its earlier bloomVis too often ascribed to the civil wars 
and contentions that raged in the sixteenth and seventej^nth 
centuries. These, no doubt, tended to increase the evil: 
but inasmuch as symptoms of decay began to manifest them- 
selves previous to the Eeformation, and in the case of writers 
W'hose style had been formed at an earlier period, the in- 
ference seems inevitable ; namely, that the vernacular was 
systematically sacrificed to the Latin language. The results 
were more sensibly and painfully evident in Germany than 
in Italy ; for the former had not yet arrived at irature con- 
sistency and regularity as a whole : whilst the great Eloren- 
tine masters of the fourteenth century had bequeathed that 
country ^.a standard of their native language which none of 
the modern Latin writers could set aside. 

Tlie fault of all this must not be placed to the account 
of ancient literature, but to the abuse of it. The salutary 
extension of historic as well as every kind of human science 
in the fifteenth century, an acquaintance with the splendid 
memorials of art and intellect, these things in themselves, 
were an inestimable benefit. But we should be in error if we 
supposed that this rich harvest of knowledge was every 
where productive of wholesome fruits without any tares: 
or that, ^dien“ gathered, the crop was uniformly turned to 
0 advantageous an account as we should now desire and 
l^xpect. In this respect the spirit of the modern inhabitants 

* l€ his ** Lectures on Modern History ” Schlegel says of this prince 

composed se'veral works, and selected moreover the German language, 
although he was versed in all the other tongues 4hen current in Europe, 
and, as a man of business, was familiar with Latin.” — Trand, note* 
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of Europe exhibits traces of greater similarity fo foraier 
times than is commonly believed. All of them evince an 
equally passionate curiosity, a restless activity, prompting 
them to seize, with rude grasp, on acquisitions, mental or 
physical, thatpromi^e^ for a time to lend a prominent interest 
to some peculiar department of social organization : thereby 
endangering the moral equilibrium, and inviting sudden and 
momentous changes involving revolutions, with all their 
train of horrid and destructive consequences. Thus in the 
time of the Crusades, when near contact vrith the East was 
the means of introducing Arab lorCj*^ vfhen the philosophy of 
Aristotle became dominant, and various nations learned to 
he on familiar terms with each other, intellectual activity 
all at once received an incredible impetus, and a whole world 
of riew ideas was set in motion. But it is now universally 
admitted that the mighty impulse which mental activity 
received in the thirteenth century was not so beneficially 
a pplied as might have been wished. It called forth, generally 
speaking, a mere sectarian spirit, which in the ranks of the 
school-men, assumed a barbaric form, and was not long in 
manifesting its destructive eiforts in the Church, the state, 
and civil ^ife- Of all the suddenly enriched and intellec- 
m tually fruitful periods of European History, the fifteenth 
century is perhaps the most splendid. It was then that 
the systematic use of the ci»«npass assisted maritime dis- * 
coveries, led the way to India and America, opening up 
to Man — wlip may be said to have now come of age — 
a distinct and comprehensive view of the earth his dwelling- 
place. In connection, be it remembered, with the stimulus 
given to his mi nd^ the revival of ancient literature, and 
the invention ""of printing; wiiich, at first and •in its appli- 
ances, can have fallen but little short of the miraculous In 
general estimation. But even here, as I shall be ablc^ to 
shew by and bye, the observations I have jjoSde respecting 
the immediate operation of great disco veriest is not out of 
place. The third important revolution in the domains 
of science and in the direction of the modern European 

* ‘‘ Next to the infiuence which the further development of ojliivHlrj 
exereiaed upon the constitution of Europe, the ettecta of the Crusadea 
— ttpon co*»juierce, its extension, and direction, is one of the most visible 
and striking'.*’ — Schlegers Lect. on Mod. Hist. — Tmn^fL note* 
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Spirit 5 s nearer our own times. The onward ^tn(h& 4)f 
mathematics and physics in the seventeenth century^ 
progressing in still greater ratio during the eighteenth, 
gave so great an extension to inechip^ica] and technical 
facilities of every description as rs^aterially to alter the 
economic arrangements of the human race. Who is there 
that would pretend to deny the intrinsic excellence of these 
sciences, or the elevating tendency they have to promote 
the sovereignty of man over matter and the world of sense — 
a sovereignty entirely harmonizing with his original dignity 
and destiny? But was this supre^nacy over matter com- 
bined with self-control ? Did the system of thought serising 
out of physical and mathematical investigation give a happy 
and normal tone to social morality ? The consequences of 
this mode of thinking and the philosophy to which It "gave 
rise on religion and morals, on political and common life, 
have been so clearly developed, that they are now generally 
acknow ledged to have been unfortunate and hurtful, and in a 
short time, no difference of opinion will exist respecting them. 

I return to the fifteenth century. I have already mentioned 
the injury which the exclusive partiality for the literature 
and language of antiquity infiieted, in eheckii>g the pro- 
gress of the vernacular language, and of the poetry of mo- 
dern times. We need be the less surprised at the many 
fiuctuatmns and aberrations Crf this period, when we observe 
that the^iistorjof modern intellect presents scarcely anything 
else^than a constant struggle between the old-and foreign — 
which is indispensable as far as knowledge and form are^on- 
cerned— and the new, the peculiar, and the national, which 
latter must be the vital spirit of ail ]iv-iA:ig, effective, national 
Ifferature and poetry. It is l^y no means improbable that 
some of the modern Latinists of the fifteenth century, in 
Italy, were actuated by a desire altogether to supplant the 
vulgar tonpe, and to re*estabiish the language of ancient 
liotpe. Bor not only were the olden mytliology and idiom 
again introduced with applications singularly inapposite to 
Christian themes : for instance, it was deemed more elegant 
to substitute such an expression as ‘Hife gods,’’ in lieu of 
the s^ingular number which we usually employ in speaking 
of the Supreme Being : but the very usages and 5irrang(^ 
meats of ordinary life were fashioned after the model of ^ 




superstitions If a^eie^ tim°es!®’"Sl“is wSf’"' 

msons, is to L ittth!^'+r. +f importance, for obvious 

S£’ Wiif'll' <» ar.lVi,tor"™ if 

warlie4‘of I ^ simplicity, and Btrai-ht-for- 

witer^is a model, but saturated wiTh'the es^nthf IT'1- 
classical antiquity, he seems to have made it" his "sw i ^ 
ture to. employ the forcible aiiinvft^ !?, f ^ second na- 
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Rouble, his constant care beinw directed TcT th^tl''” 




* Professor Gprvinus,"^n his « Introduction to the ^.u tvt* 

teenrh Century,” Sava * To the Nine- 
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SI nature tliey might, he ; that the foe to liberty must be 
foiled by his own weapons ; that ail measures are lawful in 
so sacred a cause. The opinion he entertained of foreigners 
may be learnt from the extremely curt ^et remarkable con- 
trast which he institutes between French and German cha- 
racter. With wondrous sagacity he observes that the Ger- 
mans, as a nation, are not nearly so powerful as they are 
generally supposed to bet, whilst the dominion of French 
monarchy is represented as tremendous and ever increasing. 
This pithy declaration is anything but flattering: for by it 
he charges the one with mendaeiou# insincerity, native and 
constitutional ; and alleges of the other, that the same un- 
bounded love of freedom, which, in its unrestrained career, 
had already unsettled the empire, by means of internal dis- 
sension and tumult, would in time destroy its indepSncient 
vigour and cause its dissolution. 

^ Such •w’as his opinion of other nations, and when we con- 
sider the state of Italy at that time, more particularly his 
Dative city, we cannot altogether blame him. But his prin- 
ciples, relative to the propriety of combatting the most formi- 
dable foes of his country, those within the walls, by means 
of weapons similar to their own, cannot, for a nuDment, ad- 
mit of justification. For the desperate condition of the 
state was not brought on by the baseness or the guilt of her 
tyrants, ^so much as by the*^xtensive diffusion of noxious 
principles and tendencies, which gave impunity to these 
aet§. ' r 

The most startling peculiarity in Macchiavelli remains to 

considered : it does not consist in his axiom, so often 
quoted and refuted, that the end sanc%is the means ; but 
rather m his endeavours to institute a political svstem, in 
the heart of modern Christian Europe, of such an import 
and general spirit as totally to ignore Christianity, nay, the 
very existence fef God and retributive justice. Though this 
Christianity ITad hitherto been commonly^ regarded as the 
hallowing medium of brotherhood, the bond of union, 
'among the several states of Europe. The recognized rio-ht 
of sovereigns te rule over their subjectsVas in proportion 
to their obedience to the will of God : on this supposition 
alone their supremacy was vindicated. Ail principalities, 
jurisdictions, aud rights, were stiff based on the invisible 
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fiSTOundwork of tlie Church. Now of all this state-economy 
macchiavelli takes not the slightest notice : not only does he 
write in the true spisit of Paganism, but he thinka so like- 
wise. and in the most dlnphatic manner. Just as the power 
of ancient Pome was founded, in the main, on violence and 
fraud, and justice was regarded as superfluous or an ornament 
of no intrinsic value : so Macchiavelli regards force and in- 
telligence as the most potent levers of state-machinery. 
The idea of justice is altogether left «ut of the question : 
neither ought this to amaze us, seeing that all his views of 
the mechanism regulating the policy of states and people 
are founded on his conceptions of force and intelligence, 
without the slightest reference to God. As surely as honour 
cannot exist in the absence of virtue, so impracticable is 
human justice without a Arm belief in the Almighty : that 
is, other than a mere external form and hypocritical cloak to 
conceal the inner wickedness of the heart, the grasping 
covetousness of fraud and violence. With disbelief in God 
and his dispensations towards man, every other kind of scep- 
ticism in things invisible to sense is necessarily joined. But 
it is the infisible on which the visible rests, and as the im- 
material soul is the life of the body, so the idea of God is 
the vivifying principle of natiqns and of states. Let this 
animating principle be once wnthdrawn, and the whole dis- 
solves and becomes an inert ponderous mass. Or if any 
vitality be lefS in individual nations, it is a fermenting 
energy tliat preys upon all within, scattering death and 
destruction over external objects. As soon as God and 
Justice are forgotten by states, Anarchy and JDespotism, 
those monsters of darkness,^ rise from their gloomy abodes^ 
and occupy the deserted place of Justice. 

It should not be supposed that* Macehiavellkis to be h^ld 
responsible for that political dissolution of which alarmfng 
phenomena manifested themselves with increasing ’virulence, 
notwithstanding the manly efforts of various upxdght'* and 
Christian rulers to^ oppose its progress. For this no indi-* 
vidual is solely accountable: these evils had Struck too^eep 
a root. Yet whosoever reduces existing evil to definite and 
applicable principles^ systematizes and extends its operation, 
and on, this account Macchiavelli’s policy undeniably had a 
disastrous and perniciouji influence on succeeding g^era- 
tions^ <1 
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The two great discoveries of the fifteenth -century, the arife 
of printing and the use of the compass, which latter, though 
of earlier date, was not applied with afiy .beneficial results 
until the time of Columbus, were ^accompanied by some 
others of equal importance : the use of gunpowder and that 
of paper. Both of these, too, are of much .earlier date, but 
tbeir general applicationr. was only marked by momentous 
results in that age. These wonderful inventions have, in the 
aggregate, very materially altered the aspect of human so- 
ciety. Much in the same way ,as sofne nations of primitive 
history were separated from the savage tribes who were 
ignorant of the instruments of connection betw^een man and 
the earth ; as, for instance, the use of iron for civil and war- 
like purposes, the employment of written characters^ and a 
metallic currency, wdiieh form the cement of social union, 
points of contact bridging remote tribes and groups of 
mankind, the past wdth the present, so the invention of 
printing and the use of the magnetic needle constituted, as 
it were, a chasm that cleft asunder the old world from the 
new. 

These discoveries furnish the best proof of the fact, that 
more depends upon the use which is made of important gifts 
than on the gifts themselves. The compass was within reach 
of manyj)ther nations, yet th'fey neither circumnavigated the 
earth nor discovered America. Printing and paper have 
long been employed by the Chinese in the manufacture of 
gazettes, bills, and visiting cards; but theii* national genius 
has in no way been benefited by the action of this wonderful 
machinery.^ \ 

Gunpow’der was looked upo:^ as a perilous and hurtful 
contrivance, even in those periods in which it came into 
common use.^ ISTot oniy^did poets, like Ariosto, inveigh 
against it as au unlucky invention, calculated to undermine 
personal bravery and sap the foundations of chivalry: states- 
men <and"soldiers concurred in this view, and uttered similar 
^lameiitations. But such apprehensions as these were, at the 
least^. ili-found<rd: real courage w'ill finS free scope for its 
activiity in any sphere. Under new phases, the modern art 
of wa.irfare has produced heroes who will bear comparison 
with the greatest captains of pagan or chivalrous days. But, 
whole, auinventfon expanding the limits as well as 
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accelerating tlie frightful ravages of war, systematizing, so 
to speak, the agency by which mankind decimate their 
species, is not to &e classed with the happiest features of 
modern improvement * I will only adduce a single example, 
drawn from the first era of its practical application. With- 
out the medium of gunpowder, the conquest of America, 
that followed hard upon the beds of its discovery, would 
not have been marked by those scenes of desolation, those 
barbarous atrocities, ^hat brand th^ historic page.* In 
this respect, the demon of destruction would seem to have 
directed and impressed the first impulses of a w'onderful 
discovery. 

[Regarding the use of ^apei\ likewise, reasonable doubt 
may be entertained if the operations of printing have con- 
ferred those advantages on the w^orld which might have been 
expected, by the dissemination of knowledge and 'the pro- 
motion of intellectual development ; or if injurious conse- 
quences, wdth tainting influence, have not in many cases 
resulted. During periods of anarchy and revolution, this 
facile medium of sedition and inflammatory excitement may- 
be said to* have partaken of the destructive character of gun- 
powder. The introduction of a rarer and costlier material 
might have kept the art of pri^iting more true to its primary 
purpose, namely, that of perpetuating the genuine i;:einorials 
of history, art, and science ; whilst now, the most important 
records of ervilization are too frequently neglected for the 
circulation of epliemeral, flippant productions. A second 
deluge of impurity has set in; the dignity of language has 
been degraded into^uflbonery j a sea of supgi^fieial fancies 


* For a detniled account of the ci'ue?tie8 perpetrated by the Bpawtards 
in Peru, tlie reader is referred to the well-known jmjres of PretHcow and 
iiohertson. Schle^ers^ views on the advaiuajies of ‘^mpowdei* will be 
appreciated by those theorists who believe in the posyibility»of universal 
peace on earth. The Translator ventures, deferentiuily, to entertain an 
opposite opinion, even iu the face of such hijjh a'.thoriry. The greater tl?e 
economy of punislim^t in war, the more is that ni^sessarily likely to be 
niidgiited. If State policy were less tortuous, gunpowder wouliS not be 
in such^frequent reipiisition. With reg-ard to many of the commercial 
adaptations of the ma?enul in question (blasting, &c.), it would be difficult 
to procure a substitute equally convenient in all respects . — TransL noif* 
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is freighted with puerile conceits, and the spirit of the age 
is ever and anon in danger of losing the conapass of 
Truth* 


LECTUEE X, 

lilTEEATtrEE OE THE XOETHEBH AH3) EaSTEEN XaTTOKS OE 

Eukope, — Scholastic Eivihity ^ahb G-ekmah Mysti- 
cism OP THE Middle Ages. 

My representations of modern European development 
have hitherto included only the nations of the South and 
West, the Germans, and those countries in which tlie Eo- 
manic dialects were adopted : Italy, Prance, Spain, and 
England/ The literature of these lands is indisputably the 
most remarkable and important, both from its intrinsic 
merits and wide-spread influence. It would, however, be 
more in accordance with my own wishes, as well as my con- 
ceptions of a complete history of literature framed in a 
liberal spirit, to bring the principal nations of the B’orth and 
East within the limits of my undertaking. Every indepen- 
dent people, of adequate consequence, have a right, too 
sacred to^be disallowed, to tife possession of a literature 
eminently and peculiarly their own ; and it is a mark of the 
grossest tyranny to suppress the idiom of a country, or to 
wish to check its advances in intellectual culture. It is a 
common prejudice to suppose that certain neglected or ob- 
scure languages are not susceptible of g^eatei^ improvement 
and higher perfection, Eoubtlefis, some idioms are, to a 
certain extent, antagonistic to poetry, and extremely un- 
favoi&rable to its impressioils ; hut none are so constituted 
as nbt to admilf of being turned to good and serviceable 

♦ It iS to be feared that our author has here advanced an unguarded 
statement: Aortnitai Mom&t'm may be said of him. Surely the manifold 
advantages of paper-othe cheaper the better — are nbt counterbalanced by 
the abuCes named 1 The weapons of anarchy are harmless if they have 
no keener edge. The literature of the 18th century, when paper was 
dearer, teemed with impurities. In fact, the absence of impurity was the 
exception rather than the rule. — Tmmlator*^ noUm ^ 
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prose, suited alike to the exigencies of daily life and the re- 
quirements of ordinary science. If it be argued that the 
literature of a comparatively insignificant country can have 
exercised little direct infiuence on others, we should be dis- 
posed to answer, that the history of its intellectual develop- 
ment in proportion to its prosperity, its fortunes and its 
history, cannot but be very inl^resting and instructive. 
Though I am stating the conditions of a complete history 
of literature, I cannot hope to fulfil them myself. In this 
department of eriticisih, more perhap^ than in any other, it 
is undesirab’e to trust to the conclusions of others without 
investigating the circumstances that have led them to arrive 
at the same : but to do this effectually, an acquaintance, if 
not fitrailiarity, with the several European idioms is indis- 
pensable. Limiting myself to general observations, I would 
direct attention to the state of collective Europe. The six- 
teenth century, constituting as it does a partition wall which 
separates the middle ages from our own times, seems pecu- 
liarly suitable to a general survey like this. In reference to 
intrinsic merits and their influence on other nations, the 
Eomanic tongues had a decided advantage and superiority* 
Their close affinity to one another, and resemblance to their 
mother-tongue the Latin, which was at one time common to 
the whole Christian West, readered the facilities of acquiring 
them greater than in the case of any language raifically dif- 
ferent. On -ibis account, long before the efiects were felt 
of commercial or political inducements, they were more ex- 
tensively diffused than German and the other languages of 
the north and easV5f Europe. Spain, indeed, never came 
into very close communio^j. with the north of west, from 
which she seemed severed not more by geographical positibn 
than by the genius of her polity^ her customs, and her intel- 
lectual efforts. More justice than was at ojie^time woni has 
of late been ucQprded to the excellence of Spanish literature 
and language. But so much of former prejudice •still* exists 
as to restrict the consideration and regard of critics to tl)ie 
beauty of her po^ry, whilst it is an incc»itrovertible fact, 
that of all Eonmnic idioms, this was the one in whicl? prose 
attained to a maturity at once earliest and fullest. Portu- 
guese J>EOse was, at an early period, equally soft and agree- 
ftbiewxththe Spanish: but tba latter speedily outstripped 
* % 
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fter sister-dialect in copiousness as well as nice distinction of 
expression. With the exception of Macchiavelli, Italy can 
boast of no great prose writer in the depaa^tments of practical 
knowledge or political science. The earlier prose attempts 
in other Eomanic tongues are, for the most part, destitute 
of form and shape. In France and England prose was not 
sufficiently developed for the purposes of practical applica- 
tion and of political eloquence until the seventeenth cen- 
tury ; and its use was more particularly confined to the 
metropolis and the higher classes of society. In Spain the 
vernacular was, from an early period, adopted in legislation 
and other business of importance. The very isolation of that 
country from the rest of Europe may have materially con- 
tributed to an accelerated development of the langufige: 
rich as it is in well- written historical works, and in a manly 
eloqnencp that has survived to our own day: an eloquence, 
moreover, impressed with the noblest characteristics of fiery 
genius, and occasionally interspersed with appropriate wit 
and caustic sarcasm. In the higher philosophy 5Spain has 
had fewer names of note than Italy or Germany: indeed, 
she cannot boast of a single writer claiming th<^ first dis- 
tinction in philosophic annals. 

The German, being a language by itself, was not only 
much more difficult of aequisi^on than the Eomanic idioms, 
it was ne^eessarily less widely disseminated than these: hence 
the literature and intellectual progress of Gfcrmany were 
frequently misrepresented, because not understood, by na- 
tions ignorant of the language. Nevertheless, I feel fully able 
to justify the position which I have ass^ied to that country 
in this histow^ of literature. Notwithsmiding^ the restricted 
diffiusion of the German language, the profound inquirer 
into the antiquities of the ^uth and west will find it jjeces- 
eary^ at interval^, to retrace his steps to German sources. 
Together with ihe framework of German constitution, and 
the economy of daily life, much of the Germanic spirit, too, 
was infused into the polity and systems of foreign nations. 
It is not saying too irmch to maintain th^t no acquaintance 
with m^'diaeval history can be complete, which does not em- 
brace a comprehensive survey of the genius and language of 
Oermany. Just as France and England'^Were the forenK)^t 
powers, both in polities andlii liteiuture, of the seveirteeiitb 
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and eigliteentli centuries, so Italy and Germany were tlie 
sanctuaries of all civil izat ion during the middle ages. The 
greatest and most* pregnant invention of the fifteenth cen- 
tury — the art of printing — was of German origin ; from the 
same source proceeded those religious convulsions in the six- 
teenth century, which shook the fabric of a mighty institu** 
tion to its very centre, and gave* a new direction and fresh 
impulse to the energies of Christian Europe. If the German 
language be not, as vet, equally adapted with English and 
Ereuch, to the intercourse of the socim circle, to the practical 
business of life, to protocols, and political eloquence, on the 
other hand, like Italian, against which a similar charge has 
been brought, it contains elements most favourable to poetry. 
{Since the decline of ancient Greek, no other tongue can 
com pete with German in copiousness and singular adaptation 
to the expression of loftier philosophic truths. In the imi- 
tative arts, W’hilst most of the other highly civilized nations 
took scarcely any important part, Germany is second only 
to Italy. She was slow, indeed, in manifesting her productive 
power as regards modern literature, since the revolutions of 
the sixteenth century and first half of the seventeenth, a season 
during which a great portion of the rest of Europe was ex- 
tremely prolific : yet even this may not have operated to her 
prejudice. It may reasonablylbe expected that in the domains • 
of history and philosophy, late writers possess T>bvious ad- 
vantages ov'^r their predecessors. The premature literary 
exertions of some countries were followed by exhaustion 
and intellectual prostration during the latter half of the 
eighteenth century': whilst Germany exhibited remarkable 
fertility. Though individual defects are still visible, the 
time is not very far distant when a knowledge of German 
language and literature will iTe recognized as an inevitable 
necessity by tbe cultivated mind of foreign^nations. • 

Of the northern and easternmost nations, tbe Scandina- 
vians took the greatest share in the mental growth of the 
west during the middle ages. I have previously endeavoui^ed 
to convey some idea of the influence ^hey exercised on 
^ European poetry, on the occasion of my advertio|: to the 
migratory JN'orthmen or JS^ormans. They joined in the 
Oru^des, and accordingly participated in the benefits con- 
nected with them, apfi their ^ects on the imagination and 
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intellect generally. Numbers of enterprising leelandtrs 
traversed every part of Europe for the purposes of literary 
discovery ; and, to gratify the longings of curiosity, they ex- 
plored ail known sources of knowledge iin*d fiction. In their 
Mdda they possessed the oldest genuine record of the poetry 
of the Grermanic races, and of the whole mediaeval period ; 
subsequently thej imported into their country the Christian 
chivalric epics of the south of Europe. In some of these, 
more espec aliy in German heroics, they were not a little 
surprised to find a strfKing sirailarity^to their own northern 
legends with shapes that, here and there, they recognized as 
familiar to their memory. These objects of popular interest 
were then remodelled in varied form and manner ; and, taljeii 
in connection with Gothic and German epics of the ^ame 
period, they constitute, as it were, a separate northern 
school in ^ the poetry of the "West; a school that presents 
many features dilFeringfroni the romantic spirit and southern 
fancy of the Latin races. All the impressions of pagan and 
northern descent in these Scandinavian fictions, marvellous 
creations, and whatsoever also was clearly traceable to heathen 
mythology, appealed to their sympathies in a peculiar man- 
ner, being in more immediate affinity to the fountain-head of 
their Edda, The element of the w^onderful, a mere sport of 
^ the imagination in southern pdetry, an idle ornament in the 
armory of lihivalry, embodied in emphatic meaning, a deep 
eignificancy and truth, in the efforts of the northern muse. 
Prom this point of view, the northern arrangement of the 
Nibelungen-lied asserted individual claims to consideration, 
superior to those of the German epic. S<}elaiid and Scandi- 
navia had, liiifewise, a peculiar cbivalric minstrelsy, in the 
middle ages, which, like that of other countries, at first 
merged into prosaic annals, amd was subsequently'- dispersed 
in fragmentary (popular lays. This was more especially the 
case in Denmark, England, and Germany, during the epoch 
of religious ^disputes, when the change that came over eccle- 
siastical and civil life occasioned a long interruption in the 
transmission of national memorials, so thaf only a few faint 
echoes <ff minstrelsy were heard, which soon died away in 
broken and lisping numbers. For this reason the ballinis of 
England* and Germany, of Scotland and Denmark,are worthy 

* lHfsnn*s Old EiigliHii JJuUads will well the trouble of peruoal.'— 
Tfaml. 'twin. 
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oi‘ being carefully stored up, as tbe priceless relics of a wfli- 
nigb forgotten past. The olden literature of the north was 
common to all Scandinavian nations. ‘With the Eeformation 
a serious interruption seems to have set in ; the native his- 
torians of Danish m of Swedish literature, are also ac- 
customed to regard the introduction of High- German, im- 
ported with Protestantism, as fatal to the development of the 
vernacular idiom. The later literary history of Sweden is 
adduced by her own critics in support of the maxim that no 
nation, however rich in characteristic feeling and sentiment, 
can aspire to the possdision of a native literature so long as 
it continues to attach and devote itself to alien standards. 
It is interesting to observe with how independent and self- 
possessed a spirit Denmark has, of later years, advanced in 
the fibids of learning, bearing a manifest resemblance in her 
genius, to Germany and England, The common bond of 
union connecting the German language with thit of the 
northern countries already referred to, is equally valid for 
the purpose of linking together the poetry of Germany, 
England, and Denmark. This communion does not extend 
to the regions of philosophy ; and yet, it may safely be pre- 
dicted twat the future renown and success of all races, 
descended from Germanic lineage, will in a great measure 
depend on their common progress in philosophic pursuits. 

There is one circumstances which forcibly suggests a com- 
parison between Scandinavia, as it was constitufed prior to 
the Eeformation, and Spain, it is this : both of these coun- 
tries, when they had attained to a high degree of political 
and intellectual su;^eriority, isolated themselves from the 
rest of Europue, and formed, each for itself, a distinct and 
exclusive whole. Eor, though the Northmen, equally with 
the Spaniards, took part in the prevailing chivalry of the 
middle ages, with which they* were familiar of yore •p and 
though, in the course of their travels, they*enriched tdiem- 
selves with the learning of southern Eufbpe, still, it is 
abundantly evident there was not so intimate or Iso frequent 
an intercourse, on the part of either, with foreign countries, 
as that subsisting between England an(i France from the 
^ eleventh to the fifteenth century, or between Italy and Ger- 
luany^froin the niptli to the sixteenth. The growth of the 
Scandinavian mind had a purely national bent : being espe* 
-f! 
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cinily directed to poetry, liistory, and similar subjects, with 
the slightest possible leaning to higher philosophical investi-* 
gation ; at least, in an earlier period, they were* equally defi- 
cient with Spain in eminent phiiosophicaf enquirers. It is a 
matter worthy of serious consideratiow to observe how com- 
pletely the four central countries of Europe — Italy, Germany, 
iVance, England — as they have monopolized the political 
history of modern times, • so also from the first dawn of 
European civilization under Charlemagne, down to our own 
day, they have taken a permanent and prominent interest in 
the development of philosophy, in hef noble progress, or her 
retrogression ; indeed, in all that affects her history and marks 
her career. The national diversities and tendencies of Philo- 
sophy in these countries will be indicated in the proper 
place. * 

Among the Sclavonic races, Eussia had- several native his- 
torians in early medieval times,— an inestimable advantage, 
and an unmistakeable proof of a commencing intellectual 
development. ^ It is highly probable, judging from the exist- 
ence of a flourishing commerce, from intimate relations unin- 
tOTuptedly maintained with Constantinople, and from other 
circumstances, that Eussia had made considerable^ advance 
ill civiliption previous to the Mogul devastations. But her 
connection with the Greek Church ivas the means of isolat- 
ing Euasia, during mediaeval aW more modern times, politi- 
cally and iltellectualiy from the West. Of other Sclavonic 
lands, ^ Bohemia was in possession of an extensive and valu- 
able literature, under her own Charles IV., a nearer acquaint- 
ance with which might prove important in an historical 
point of view ; from what is at present inownof it, it w’dild 
appear to have been more coiripi§,te in the departments of 
hisfory and science than in that of minstrelsy. I am not in 
a portion to test the accuracy of the assertion, that Poland 
had p. vast store of poetic reminiscences before the middle 
ages; the alleged aptness of the language foi?^ poeti®'- cultiva- 
tion, asralso'''soine of the peculiarities inherent in the national 
character, would seem to favour the remark. But, even if 
this were not the- case, and if the Sclavonic nations of the 
middie^ages were not endowed with such rich poetic trea* , 
sures as those of German extraction, adopting the ' 
Eomanic idiom, a general explanation might, without much 
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difficulty, be offered. Their participation in tbe^Cmsafes 
%'‘ds, at the best, very slight in proportion. Indeed, 1 am 
strongly inclined to question if they took any interest in 
them at all, The*spirit of chivalry was either altogether 
straiige to their notions, or by no means as dominant with 
them as in the West. Perhaps, too, the mythology of the 
Sclavonic races, previous to their embracing Christianity, 
was more barren than that of the Germans ; or it may have 
been erarlicated in too sudden ana yiolent a manner. Though 
of cognate oingin with the noblest idioms of ancient and 
modern times, and flejiible in their ^ammaticai structure, 
the {Sciavonie tongues do not, on the whole, appear to incline 
naturally to the cultivation of poetry. 

There is no doubt that, i.j*om the earliest times, the Hun- 
garhii:^ had a fine collection of epics composed in their own 
primitive tongue. The engrossing theme of their poetry 
was, most probably, an account of the conquest of the coun- 
try under the Seven Chiefs.’’ It is tolerably certain that 
these legends of heathen antiquity were not entirely extinct 
even after the introduction of Christianity, since the writers 
of the national chronicles bear testimony to having seen lays 
of corresponding import with their own eyes. This view is 
further con tinned by the fact that Kevaj, a celebrated Hun- 
garian scholar, himself assisted in rescuing from oblivion a 
ballad of tiiis sort : it treats^' the immigration of the Mag- 
yars into Hungary. The chronicle recorded by the secretary 
of King Eeljj,^ eminently distinguished in Hungarian his- 
tory and jurisprudence, is, in all probability, made up of 
similar historical lays, turned into prose by the compiler, 
with the addition of^sundry opinions and illustrations, the 
coinage of his own brain. He does not at a^l deserve the 
caustic sneers with whicli Tie has been assailed by variOtis 
critics. The Chronicle in question, though mutilated^ and 
necessarily imperfect, should be favourably^ accepted,.^ and 
regarded as an important collection of national ballads, with- 
. out attempting to fasten upon it extraneous matter a:^{ alien 
disputes. Attila, whom Hungary honoured as a native war- 
^ ■ . 

* Mr. Lockhart has confounded the secretary witS his royal rnsj^ster ; of 
is unquestionably the former who compiled the Chronicle to which refer- 
ence is^made. There were four Hun^rian monarchs of the house it 
Bek (1060— 1270}.-— noU, . 
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rilr-kingj was a favourite subject oi the national muse. 
There is abundant proof throughout the Chronicles of the 
celebration of Attila’s prowess, and that of the Gothic 
heroes with whom he is associated in the Niebelungen and 
the Helden-buck in Hungarian song, ^extant until compara- 
tively late times. These olden traditions probably survived 
till the reign of Matthias Corviii,^ who was desirous of 
Latinizing or Italianizing^his kingdom all at once ; when, as 
migiit be expected, the language fell into desuetude, whilst 
the traditions and sweet memories of other days, around 
which nations, like fcidividuals, lov^ to linger, disappeared 
fi-om the scene. Thus it fared with Hungary, in the fifteenth 
century, just as it would have fared with Germany in the 
eighteenth, had the great soldier-king, t who wielded a Ger- 
man sceptre, and who was equally intent on sacrificiiig* the 
intellectual development of his country in the beginning of 
the last ^jentury, possessed as unlimited a sway over thewkofe 
of Germany as Corvin did over Hungary. But, whatsoever 
of Hungarian legendary poetry and glorious reminiscence 
escaped the deadly flow of foreign pseudo-refinement, pro- 
bably perished altogether under the devastations of the 
Turks. Some remains of the national genius for historical 
epics lingered in the country, and survived her oestr 
The sixteenth and seventeenth centuries produced a few 
masters in this species of composition; and, in our own 
times, Kkfalud, a bard of considerable feeling, has celebrated 
his country’s traditions on the lyre he had fo};paer]y attuned 
to Love. J 

* Matthias Corvirias, sometimes styled HjLnnyades from his family 
name, one of the most warlike moaarchs of a warlike rate. His encounters 
with the Turks were frequent and sanj^iinary : but his arras were gene- 
rally crowned with victoi’y. He married the Princess Beatrix of Naples.—* 
Trand. note, „ 

t Frederick th« Great, of Prussia, on all occasions preferred the French 
lanffuage to his ow^. His influence was fatal to the interests of German 
literature. — Trand, note, # 

PjK)fess5r Creasy, in his admirable work, “The Fifteen Decisive 
^Patties of the World/* {7th Edition), when remarking on the battle of 
Pultowa, takes occasion to allude to the Sclavonic #ace. He says : — “ Let 
it noijje supposed tnat in thus regarding the primary triumph of Russia 
over ^veden as a victory of the Sclavonic over the Germanic race, we ai;e 
dealing with matters of mere ethnological pedantry, or with themes <3 
mere speculative curiosity. The fact that Russia is a Sclavonic empire, is 





T^et me close tlieso sketeliesof.tlie litei'ature and laiigurige 
of the less important couatries of Europe with a gimei'al 
remarks to which I luive already alluded* Every free and 
independent nation ‘^may claim the right to a native litera- 
ture— -that is, an idioumtic literary development of languagt*. 
Without this, the national genius will never be self-posses.-ed, 
or enjoy an immunity from certain barbaric associations* 
It would he absurd to miseonstrue*tins assertion into undue 
and partial predilection, ignoring the utility of acquiring 
foreign idioms. For the purposes of ordinary mental culture, 
and for private reasonsf an acquisiti(in of the classical lan- 
guages of antiquity, as also of several of the mncleni, will 
always be found desirable and proper by some. Of tliese, 
external circumstances will regulate a fitting selection. The 
adoptimi of a foreign idiom in the business of legislation and 
jurispnideiiee is, at all times, exceedingly oppressive, if not 
positively unjust; when employed in administering state 
affairs, and in the social intercourse of the upper classes, it 
cannot tail to exercise a fatal influence on the language 
which it has undertaken to supplant. But where such a 
proceeding is once established, it becomes an inevitable, 
though rel5)i«tant, necessity on the part of individuals to con- 
form to usage. It is, then, a matter for the influential iii- 
terference of the upper classes to interpose the waiglit of 
their authority between two %xtremes : namely, render 
to stern necessity what necessity exacts, and not to bo 
unmindful of t^e sacred duty they owe their country* The 
guardianship of the language of a country is, as it were, con- 
fided to the care of the upper classes of society — let them 
not abuse that trust* It should be the earnest qj^ideavoiir of 
every educated person to maintain inviolate the purity of hi| 
native language by precept and practice ; pains should be 
taken to become familiar with tfie history of *its rise £0id 

a fact of immense practical influence at the present moflient. Half the 
inhabitants of the Au^rian empire are .Sclavoiiian. The pepul^tion »{ ilie 
larger part of Turkey in Europe is of the same race* Silesia, Posen and, 
otiier parts of the Prussian domimons are principally Sclavonic. And 
during lute years an entliusiastic zeal for blending ail Sf-lavonians into one 
great united Sclavonic em])ire has been giwing up in these countries, 
wl^cb, however we may deride its principle, is not the less real and active, 
““ and of which Russia, as'^the head and champloii of the Sclavanie race, 
knows ho\^ to take hex‘ advanta*^.” — Tmud* 
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progress, equally mth tlie history of his country. This reso 
iutioii cannot but be facilitated by the acquisition of foreign 
idioms, since pursuits of this nature are calculated to 
increase intelligence generally and to strengthen the faculty 
of expression. The practical application of all acquired 
tongues should be severely restricted to occasions when they 
are really indispensable. Upon the higher classes it is espe- 
cially incumbent to do aM in their power towards promoting 
the healthy growth of their native language : they have , a 
peculiar interest in^the welfare of their country, and their 
responsibility is in this respect commensurately proportioned, 

A nation whose idiom is in process of decay, or is sensibly 
on the road to deterioration, will itself, eventually, succumb 
to barbaric rudeness. A nation that tamely looks on yhilst 
it is being despoiled by its idiom, forfeits the respedt due to 
independence— is degraded in the ranks of civilization. But, 
however formidable the pressure from without of threatened 
violence in eradicating the indigenous idiom of a country,^ 
however serious the injury inflicted by the introduction of 
foreign expressions, and the adoption of the same by a servile 
crew of imitators ; the danger ceases to be imminent as soon 
as it is recognized. In aU things that are not siebject to the 
hazard of the moment, but under the controlling influences • 
of time and development, the silent opposition of the well- 
disposed^ classes 01 the community will ever prevail. The 
tyrant wdio attempts to crush the liberties of his subjects, 
otteji defeats bis own ends by the imposition"' of a yoke alike 
strange and intolerable, which rouses the slumbering ener- 
gies of the oppressed, and disseminates more widely the 
spirit of nationality. This \vas recently proved, when the 
piost colossal Despotism of modern times availed not to w'rest 
from Gerniany her intellectual vitality. 

’•Having thus rapidly ghlnced at some of the European na- 
tidns, 1 now resume the thread of historic enquiry. With 
reference to their external phenomena and final results, the 
important extensions and discoveries that imparted a new 
■ stimulus to science and literature strictly appertain to the 
eighteenth century. But though the complete manifestation 
of successive stages of development was delayed until the 
eighteenth century, the seeds were undoubtedly sown in the 
sixteenth, at the time of the Reformation. In the case of 
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both the dmtinet parties into which Christendom was tl;ea 
divided, the means, object, and limits of that improved 
culture to which the Eeibrmation w'aa eminently accessory, 
were defined with the nicest precision. Considered in itself 
this contest was altoge^ier out of the sphere of civilization 
and literature ; it connected itself with politics as far as it 
was concerned with the constitution of the Church, the 
nature, limits, and mode of exercising spiritual power, oi* 
had for it objects those mysteries of Beligion w'hich for the 
most part are unapproachable by Philosophy."^ 

As may readily be stpposed, how'e\^r, the Eeformation, 
wdiich wrought such great changes, was not without varieci 
indirect iiiduences, partly salutary and partly noxious, on 
civilization, science, and literature. Of the former kind, 
was tW increased study of the Greek and otlier languages 
ofantiquitj', which was held indispensable for lieligion itself ; 
a study that was henceforth materially extended and generally 
diffused throughout all Protestant countries, such as Hol- 
land, England, and some parts of Germany. In Italy and con- 
siderable portions of Germany, this cannot he ranked as one* 
of the resulting benefits, for in them the ancient classics were 
subjects ofUavourite pursuit long prior to the Eeformation. 
^ The rival zeal that animated the champions of both parties 
could not effect much towards settling the disputed claims 
that roused so fierce an aniinpcfbity : most of them being of 
a nature not to be accommodated by means of contention 
or discussion. ^ Beligion is a matter of feeling and faith, 
rather than of dispute and dialectics. Yet the strife that 
raged was, upon the whole, favourable to the interests of 
historical investigation. The advantage thus accruing was 
of course indirect rather tha^i;^ immediate, and lilfe the bene- 
ficial results of the EeformatioBji it did not become clearly 

• ; « 

• The spirit of these remarks is not antagonistic to ^chlegel’s observa- 
tions in his“ Lectures on Modern History,*" where he SJ^ys: — “ From the 
earliest times, from h^r very origin, Ciiristianity was intimate^^’’ allied by 
some of her very first teachers with piiilosophy — a certain proof th&t this 
alliance was not accidental hut essential to Christianity. H er primitiveji 
apologists completed tli« victory over the belief an^ the principles of 
heathenism, chiefly by the superiority of Christian philosophy ovgr the 
sttfc-platonic.** In the same Lecture he states : — ** Whenever true philo- 
• sophyisn^lected, a fals« one will inevitably take its place.*’ — Translator*^ 
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aj)parent till after outward trauqiiillitj had been restored, 
whilst most of the injurious consequences were manifested 
in some respects at once. The elieet on the fine arts was 
])en]icious, not only by the destruction 5 f existing speciraens 
of architecture and painting, but ^^ecaiise Art itself was 
diverted from its original and natural destination. The dis- 
turbances and civil wars that ensued were, as usual, more 
d(‘trime!ital to the Arts than to literature. Probnbl^r Ger- 
many lost by these disorders the full development of a style 
of painting peculiai; to it, which began to flourish so glori- 
ously under Albrecht Diirer, Lucas Kranach, and Holbein. 
These distinguished masters of German pictorial art were all 
traiiK d in a preceding period, and in their art were found 
no Ibliowers. In the Protestant Netherlands, the artist was 
content to choose a meaner theme, which the most ihasterly 
treatment could not possibly elevate to such dignity as the 
older paintings on religious subjects. We may alirrm that 
in general a great and injurious interruption in the arts and 
literature took place, because the attack on the faith and 
constitution of the Church caused an indiscriminate rejection 
of everything mediseval— history, art, and poetry in one 
revolutionary overthrow, Germany, in an especial manner, 
sustained irreparable losses. The throwing away of an intei- 
iectual inheritance, beq[ueathed by a noble ancestry, is, in- 
deed, all^ but inseparable from great and sudden chan 0*88, 
But now that we can afford to look back on these times with 
unbiassed feelings, sober reason and dispassionate judgment, 
let us cease to misapprehend the medieval period, its arts and 
its civilization. It has been asserted that the Eeformation 
first vindicated the real moral freedom of rEankind: to this 
proposition I cannot unreservedly subscribe. The general 
freedom, or rather lawlessness of spirit, so characteristic of 
thd seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, does not beiono- 
tp^the immediate consequences of the Eeformation: various 
circumstances co-operated in iU production ; and after all 
^ It may be seriously asked if such degenerate license was 
not in a degree rather injurious than praiseworthy and 
salutary ? The immediate action of the Eeformation on the 
systems of philosophy and thought was rather restrietise. 
ihe very conceptions of a liberality that was characteristic* 
o. xtaiy and Germany in the rei^n of the Medici, Leo X., 
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and tlie Emperor Maximilian, were niAnown in tlie first 
half of tbe seventeeiitli century. A political and apirit.ual 
despotism, such as that of lleiiry at the first out- 

break of the storm; an<i then, after the rendin<? of Europe, 
of Philip IL in the Catholic countries, and of Cromwell on 
the Protestant side in a state of revolutionary democracvy 
would have been impossible but fop the Eeformation. He 
wdio stands at the liead of a new party and a great revolu* 
tion, at once political and religious, possesses so unlimited a 
power, even over thougli^^ and mind, tliat it depends simply 
on his own will, if he does not abuse it. It cannot lie denied 
that the adherents of the old faith, under Philip IL, and in 
the reign of several French mouarchs, seemed to eonsiiler 
every e:f[;)eclient lawful to check the spread of the new doc- 
trine. {Should any one quote instances of persecution in 
the times preceding tlie Jieformation, in order to pitjve its 
beneficial operation, Ave shall find that in the case of several 
of these persecutions, as in that of Huss, in the fifteenth 
century, on nearer inspection of the enormities it will be 
found that they were in part tbe effect of political animosity. 
Besides, lorng after the period of the Eeformation, in tlie 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, sittdlar atrocities, to the 
disgrace of mankind, were perpetrated on both sides. 

The earliest independent tlmilser and noted w’riter in the 
Protestant ranks, when the first ferment had siibsidecf— Hugo 
Grotius — could'*not escape persecution and imprisonment, in 
the freest country then existing. On the other hand, the 
manifold abuses to wh\ch liberty was subjected, necessarily 
led to limitationfli that occasionally became harsh and oppres- 
sive. Hence, the nascent development of Italian philosophy^ 
in the fifteenth century, was rudely nipped in the bud, a 
circumstance that has induced aft erroneous impression^o 
prevail relative to the natural ability and phitesophic genhis 
of that inteiligent^ieople. Their efforts in later times were 
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* The latest and ablest champion of ireni*y VIII. (Fronde’s History of 
England from the fall of^VoIsey to the death of Elizabeth,’’) vindicates 
the policy of that monarch, and substantially proves him to have^been 
m.T^nanimous and patriotic. Mr. Fronde has cast much new light on tho 
"subject froih liis researches in generally inaccessible sources, such as statt^ 
records, &c.» furnislied by Sir S. Palgrave. Cromwell’s character may 
eufely be l^?it in the hands of TirTmas Carlyle,— 7Wte. 
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not ealculatecl to dispel the illusion ; for the philosophie 
talents, so abundantly manifested in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, were unfortunately arrayed in opposi- 
tion to the Church, or shocked the c6mmon morality of man- 
kimh In the realms of iiitellect, as in the domains of 
politics, anarchy engenders despotism, and despotism, when 
it has reached* tlie culminating point, gives place to still 
more violent reactions, immoderate and endless. There is, then, 
a continual oscillatirn between the^two extremes, despotism 
and anarchy, both equally hideous and repulsive : unless a 
third power interposes, steins the angry tide of frenzy, and 
exercises benevolent and soothing mediation. 

^We have seen that Protestantism was never actually in 
direct contact with art or poetry, but that wherever it in- 
fluenced these, its agency was destructive. On history 
and on philology it exercised a highly beneficial influence ; 
with philosophy its relations were of the most intimate na- 
ture, It will now be convenient to take a rapid survey of 
the history and condition of philosophy, both before the 
Eeforraation, and during the first hundred years that fol- 
lowed that great event: but only in so far a'^ philosophy 
was essentially connected with the civilization of the human ^ 
race.."' ■ ■ r ■ 

The distinguished reasoners who flourished in England, 
Italy, and France, prior to the twelfth century, have already 
been enumerated. Germany took a decided lead in the 
production of such intellects : almost in unbroken series from 
Charlemagne to the Eeformation, and even after it. Upon 
the whole,- mental sluggishness is not one of the charges 
duit can justly be brought agiflmst the Europe of the middle 
ages. If any objection be raised, it is this, that, together 
wpih good useful matter, much that was useless and 
positively pernicious was accepted by the restless activity of 
curious renquiry. The Arabs introduced the mathematics, as 
weB as improvements in chemistry and medicine : but this 
valuable information was alloyed by mo^istrosities, misnamed 
systems, of astrology and alchemy. The philosophy of Aris- 
totle, who was generally considered as the highest standa,^, 
the quintessence of natural thought and science, whs accoin-t'^ 
panied by a whole host of subtile dialectics, a chaotic mass 
of sophistry, such as the Greeks, more especially, were wont 
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to harbour. The best thing in the Philosophy of Aristotle 
is the spirit of Criticism: but, in order to apprehend tins 
spirit, a comprehensive and, at the same time, minute ac- 
quaintance witli the*ei4tire genius of antiquity is absolutely 
esseiitiai. Such an acquaintance was hardly compatible with 
the circumstances of that time: it is even now very un- 
common. This spirit of criticism »loes not forsake Aristotle 
until he arrives at the awful threshold of metaphysics: and 
here, the two guides — Beason and Exnerienee — in whom he 
had hitherto implicitly tt^usted, are totmiy inadequate. Prom 
a blind attachment to those unintelligible metaphysics which 
'were in the w'orks of the master himself, resulted the so- 
called sciiolastic system. The evil was, in some measure, 
compensated for by an increased study of Aristotle’s prac- 
tical physics, more particularly subsequent to the time of 
Aibertus Magnus. To say that the middle ages were much 
benefited by the moral philosophy of the Stagyrite, I wmuld 
not assert : its principal advantage to ourselves consists in 
the elucidation of Greek manners, social economy, and po- 
litical constitution which it affords. Europe had, for some 
centuries, i^een in possession of a Christian morality purer 
and much loftier; so that the additions made were chiefly 
superfluous distinctions and false assumptions. A striking 
example of the noxicus enbftfs of Aristotelian morals, in 
their practical application, is exhibited in a highly civilized 
and learned age. I allude to Spain in the sixteenth century. 
When the treatment of the Americans was discussed in 
public, Sepulveda, a ipan naturally upright and honourable, 
but a fond disciple of Aristotle, stoutly advocated the legiti- 
macy of slavery : an institution no less opposed to the prin- 
ciples of Christianity than it is repulsive to the best feelings 
of Humanity. * ^ 

It must not be supposed that the great DcJcfors of Arfeto- 
telian philosophy in the middle ages wer^ the first to 
propagate this system. The Church had early olSerai the 
most strenuous opposition to its dissemination. Erom th^ 
first, many perilous'^aud erroneous doctrine# were associated 
with it. Its tenets, when deeply rooted, led to the stibsti- 
fution a general soul of the world for a Deity, and to a 
denial of the personal immortality of the soul — not neeessa- 
riiv, perhaps, yet it did among the Arabs, in the middle 
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ages, and in the sixteenth centurj. But when the pressure 
of the times was irresistible, when it was no longer competent 
for the age to make head against Aristotle’s system, it was 
adopted by certain Christian philosopji^s, for the purpose of 
breaking the fury of the tide, and directing its stream into 
less dangerous channels. On the merits of these distinguished 
guardians of the faith, ^ decision may be arrived at as 
follows :~the false or scholastic elements of their pliilosophy 
are derived fipm the traditionary sophistry of paganism, 
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of not being permeated in all its parts by tbe vivifying spirit 
of Christianitv. In the two chief forms of the Europ(‘n!i 
system of Philosophy derived from the ancients — i refer to 
the Platonic and the Aristotelian — were the germs of two 
distinct errors : the {^e, at which I have just been alaneing, 
is the subtle refining process, in connection with the dialec- 
tics of antiquity and of Aristotle : the other, Platonism, is 
ill itself more sublime and pure, but nevertheless not exempt 
from fanciful extravagance, as soon as it is freed from those 
wholesome restraints ^vith which me^'e Immanity can never 
entirely dispense. Tins is illustrated by countless examples, 
derived from the second species of mediseval philosophy, the 
so-called mystical. As long as they were animated by 
reHgjous feeling only, and with gentle piety strove after 
perfection according to the precepts and example of tiio 
Gospel, the Mystics rested on the firm ground of Ciiristian 
truth : thus, they conferred innumerabie benefits, not on 
their contemporaries alone, but on the Ciiurch generally 
throughout all time, like our Thomas a Kempis. This 
method w-as indisputably right in opposition to Scholasticistn. 
Yet, de^ite inward piety of sentiment and feeling, the 
religiourtiystics of the middle ages not unfrequently had a 
perceptible tinge of pantheistic negation and self-annihilation 
alien to the spirit of ChristiaMty, and a bar to its loftier 
development. Did they desire to roam through the spaciom 
realms of science, religious feeling was, of itself, deemed in- 
sufficient: dlher sources of perception, not always of the 
purest, were laid under contribution, more particularly for 
an examination of nature’s secrets. Platouis]n, connected 
as it was witli many oriental traditions and mysteries, allowed 
too free a scope to the iffiagination : with investigation^ of 
natural philosophy, a belief in^astrology and an inclination 
to magic arts were too often blended. This was especially 
the case in Germany: a circumstance de^^iving additional 
weight from tbe fact that kindred impostures aj^e just now 
extremely prevalent in this country. Just as eminent men 
of old were wont Jio commence their biography by commend- 
ing themselves to the Almighty, or by thb pious expression 
^ of some wish or thought, so it is now the fashion to prefix a 
scheffie of nativity, or some astrological calculation.^ Such 
♦ Ijnposture of the kindfhere alluded to caoanot be too strong-Iy repro- 







treated as mysterious secrets, in consequence of the facility 
of their abuse, and the peril attendant on their communica- 
tion. It is perfectly consistent with historical probability 
to suppose that Albertus Magnus, Nicolas of Cusa, the 
great mathematician of the fifteenth century, worthy Bishop 
Trithemius, and Eeuchiin, the most illustrious^, oriental 
scholar of his age, were in possession of much knowledge 
not commonly diJOTused at the present moment. Neither 
^ would^ it be altogether just ‘te ignore the genius or the 
integrity of- these scholars merely because they were mixed 
up with fallacies such as menace the reputation of our own 
times. Others imfortimatelj did not retain the original 
purity of their intellects on coming in contact with some of 
splendid but specious dogmas of the age :ir. Agrippa and 
Paracelsus insy be quoted as being by no means free from 
blel^iish. At an earlier period,*' however, Germany could 
boas-^of many mystic philosophers imbued with pure religious 
feelir^s : no modern language was adapted or applied to the 
pursuit of the higher branches of philosop^iy equally soon 

bated. It lays? the axe at the root of all progressive civilization not to 
aay relpon, and pioneers the way to credulity and note 

• Allnsion is here r^jade to Wallenstein, the bra^^ Duke of Friedland 
and the hero of SchilleFs finest tra-edy. Having- thrown off his allegiance 
to the Erapeior of Austria, he was declared guilty of high treason, and«- 
assassinated in bis own quarters by emissaries secit for that tfurpose ' 
Previous to undertaking anytiiing of importsfjice, he invariably cLsulted 
Sam, an astrologer constantly in atfer dance t^pon him.^ 
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witli the German. A vast number of writers m this depnrt- 
mentj both in Jow and high German, continued to flourish 
from the thirteenth century until the Eeformation : they 
founded a sort of scl|ool among themselves, and were styled 
disciples of secret wisdom, or of the heavenly Sophia, by 
which term they understood divine truth, alike the object of 
their contemplation and to which they devoted their life. 
Of a whole liost of names I will here cite but one, of great 
importance in a history of the language, Tauler, the preacher 
or philosopher, revered long after the Eeformation by the 
joint homage of Protestants and Catholics, until his memory, 
too, sunk into oblivion. Alsatian scholars, though in political 
unison with France, have been reluctant to sever themselves 
front the literary associations of their native country, and by 
their earnest researches in German philology and antiquities, 
have shewn that they were true Germans. They, have been 
among the first, in modern times, to recal attention to this 
forgotten thinker, and to the value of his works, especially 
in point of language. His diction, when compared wdth that 
prevalent in Luther’s age, or even a century later, suggests 
a difieiiecice as striking — if poetry and prose may be com- 
pared— as the difi:erence obtaining betw^een the harmonious 
melody of chivalric poetry in the thirteentTi century, such, 
as the Hibelungenlied, andilTe doggrei rhyme of the sixteenth* 
century. The prose of Tauler contrasts favouraCbly with that 
of later tim<»s, because he was pure in spirit and single-minded 
in his aim. 

If, then, the charge of mysticism is sometimes brought 
against the ^Germans of the present day, this fault is far 
more ancient than those jpho reproach us with it arc aware, 
for it may be traced to the twelfth century, or even"’ the 
reigfn of Charlemagne. So far, however, from being a fit 
subject of reproach, this tendency is one of the characi»eristie 
peculiarities the intellect and soul of' ^ country, which, 
without prejudice to the rest, asserts the third'rank among 
the metaphysical nations of history. In India, Greece, ^ind 
Germany, meta’physical genius, or tha science of divine 
things, cultivated and applied in all its varied assoektions of 
height and depjh, of ways and byew^ays, was native and 
indigenous, not of excAic growth. 

Rational character; in its manifold phases, for the most 
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part coloured the philosojdiy of tLe middle ages, as it does 
that of more recent times. England and France, then as 
now, produced clever independent thinkers, as also bold 
sceptics and keen-witted sophists. Maiiy of the so-called 
sc^aolastics, natives of France and England, bore a national 
impress exceedingly well-defined for that age. The Italians 
or lormer times were distir^gnished by unwaverin«^ devotion 
to the doctrines of the true faith: as also, but in inferior 
degree, by a fondness for the higher and often fanciful 
regions of philosophy. The tendency, to Platonism is appa- 
rent in thmr poets. From the sketch I have iust made it 
may, accordingly, be inferred that the Aristotelian mode of 
^lought and investigation predominated in England and 
Trance, during medijBval as well as modern times. Bence 
the two countries harmonized in their views and sentiments 
more thap would appear to the superficial observer, not- 
withstanding political differences. A certain leaning to 
Platonism, and habits of thought akin to that system, were 
characteristic alike of the artistic Italian genius and of the 
refiectwe, sensitive German : hence, with all the difference 
of national descent, of language and of customs, certain 
sympathy and mutual inclination between the two nations 
18 undeniable. 
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CrlS^fERAI, EEMABSa ON PimosOIHX PRETIOUS AND SUBSE- 
etJENT TO THE EeeOEMATION. — P oETEY OE OaTHOEIC 
CoENXBiES- S pain, Portcgae, Itaey.-&akcieaso, 
Ee6ii,i,a, CAMbENs, Tasso, Gdaeini, JIakino, Cee- 

VAHTES. r 
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The general condition of civilization and the progress of 
philosophy shortly before the Eeformation'? and duriiif'' the 
to century after it, formed the subjects of ot reSt 

til® essential results of^ 

this entfuiry in the follovring observations. •> 

Previous to the Eefonnati^i and fhe revival of elalisica] 
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literature, a system of verbal subtleties, called tbe Aristo- 
telian logic, predominated througbi>ut Europe: it was 
accepted by the learned, and enunciated from academic 
chairs. The fifteefith century inaugurated a nobler philo- 
sopliy, at least in^tisrmany and Italy; when meaningless 
abstractions yielded to 'living truths, moulded partly in Pla- 
tonic, partly in Oriental forms. Though faulty and imper- 
fect in individual expressions, yet, in the"" aggregate, this 
new system pointed in the right direction, and was intrinsi- 
cally richer and more profcamd than that which it had sup- 
planted. Its superiorly was manifested in the very manner 
of its conveyance and in the character of its promoters. It 
was not expounded in the universities and schools ; it was 
not Tiarrowed down into sectaidan views : it was a genuine 
philosophy, in the old sense of the word, a love of truth and 
of wisdom, honourably courted and xealoiisly diffused, for its 
own sake, by men who felt an inward and irresistible call to 
propagate the glorious knowledge of the Truth ; so powerful 
w'ero tiie attractions, so endearing the graces of this philo- 
sophy, that the greatest matbematicians, the most accom- 
plished classical scholars, the first orientalists, of the fifteenth 
century^ Italy as well as Germany, were enrolled among 
lier followers. The only effect that a renewed acquaintance 
with Greek literature had onjihilosophy, as a whole, was to 
contribute auxiliary supporl^ in tbe shape of legendary lore, 
to the already enthusiastic fancy of oriental mystic Pla- 
tonism. In^ther words, the restoration of ancient literary 
memorials enriched the learning of the age, whilst it also 
assisted in diffusing. fanciful chimerical ideas, and thus co- 
operated for as well as for good. 

Aristotelian philosophy ^Es infiuenced in a far grej^Jer 
degree. It had hitherto never been comprehended or taught 
in its distinctive features. Its*own peculiar guardiana>, the 
Scholastics, had intermingled platonic eon<?^tions, in Inak- 
ing it subseiwiijnt to Christian doctrine. On now being 
drawn fresh from the w'eil-springs of its source, and liewecl 
in connexion with the whole extent and learings of Greci?Tn 
genius, it was a nfaterial gainer in point form at least: it 
■was divested of the outer scholastic garb that never* really 
''^tted^t, and arrayed in classic drapery not unworthy of j: ho 
acute genhis of its autlor. Tbe more, however, this Greek 
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pbilosophy became tbe subject of earnest pursuit and inde* 
fatigable research, the more frequent were the instances of 
aberration on the part of its adherents : some of them, even- 
tually, arrived at results directly at variance with religion 
and morality, such as acknowledging »n all-pervading spirit 
of matter and of the universe as a great first Cause, in place 
of the Almighty, and denying the immortality of the souL 
This happened in the case^^of several disciples of Aristotle, 
chiefiy in Italy, in the course of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries. The elforts^inade at this period by some admirers 
of ancient literature to revive otheif systems of antiquitv, 
such as the Stoic, had less influence on the course of Piiilo- 
sophy, at least not so palpably. Plato and Aristotle have 
so clearly defined the two principal modes of human thought 
and perception, that they have remained and must remain 
such for all succeeding generations. All other tenets of 
antiquity are valuable only in consequence of their relation 
to these two leading systems, from which they are, generally 
speaking, mere deviations or bye-paths, which again bring 
back to the main road. Hence the various attempts that 
were made to re-establish Stoicism, or indeed any other 
pagan teaching, were futile, and only served to augiment the 
prevalent confusion. To the eternal disgrace of the seven- 
teenth century, be it recorded^ that the vilest of all ancient 
doctrines, the crude materialisift of Epicurus, which resolves 
every thing into primary corporeal atoms, found favour for 
a time : a circumstance of itself amply sufficient to attest 
the degeneracy of genuine philosophy, the decline of pure 
science. Subsequently, this antiquated atom theory, ren- 
dered somewhat more important by modern discoveries in 
pljysics, attracted a large number of followers, until it grew 
to be the dominant philosophy of the latter half of the 
eighteenth century, especially in Prance, but also over the 
rest'' of Europe, owing to the prevalence of the Prench 
language. ^ 

^ Th^ fifteenth and sixteenth centuries are not unfrequently 
regarded as the epoch of a revival or even regeneration of 
science. In reference to a renewed acquaintance with Gre- 
cian literature and antiquities generally, there was a great 
accession to historical knowledge: and, though it woirid nor 
be correct to say that complete perfection was attained, yet 
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considerable progress was effected. However gratifying tlie 
advances that were made in the field of information^ there 
is no ground for alleging that a regeneration of tlie mental 
faculties really took place : to deserve this appellation, what- 
ever agency was at vio/k should have been from within— 
raising, as it were, of the dead spirit, a sensible quickening 
to vitaliiy. Such effects as these were not dii^ectlj realized : 
tlie two principal philosophic mrt:bod8, the Aristotelian and 
the Platonic, retained their a'^cendancy. Yet on the futine 
development of both these schools ^he Beformation exer- 
cised no small ainounf of influence^ ^Luther himself seems 
not to have been familiar wdth the import of that platonic 
oriental system which had enlisted so numerous a host of 
followers under her banners, both before and at his time, 
throfigliout Grermaiiy. On the other hand, he was inflamed 
■with implacable hatred and abhorrence of the scholastics and 
their reputed founder, Aristotle, whom he was accustomed 
to call a “dead heathen.’* Again, Luther’s dearest friend 
and follower, Melancthon, was one of their staunchest ad- 
herents: nay more, it was he w’ho once more reinstated 
Aristotle and the scholastic school, refined and purged of 
many oM;heir more glaring errors, in their former ascend- 
ancy. The case was as Mlows : — The central point of 
Truth being once withdrawn or unsettled in the nobler and 
loftier Platonic philosophy, •fcSe door was opened to extrava- 
gance of every kind and degree ; and such, unhappily, w^ere 
its freqiient'*inanifestations during the early period of the 
Beformation, w'hen anarchy and wildest confusion raged 
throughout Germany. Universal suspicion of its principles 
naturally foltowed. Spain as well as Germany accepted 
Aristotelian tenets; inasmuch as this anciemt system of 
forms was the more readily applied by both of the contend- 
ing parties to their particular ^eeds, that it was altogether 
destitute of any vitality of its own.. Attiiough nor/ en- 
riched by grea4> additions of natural science, linguistic lore, 
and antiquities, its main fault was not dimiuiahedi there 
was the same idle dispute about words, and though a betlTer 
philosophy was on the point of banishing it in the fifteenth 
tcentury, it maintained itself in all the countries whef’e lite- 
rature and scienc»e were cultivated to the end of the seven- 
teenth century. In Ita^^ the nobler system, that now assumed 
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tile cliaracter of a violent and uncompromising opposition, 
^^■as repressed by the most violent measures, and several men 
ot eminent talent, like Giordano Bruno, were sacrificed as 
victims to the strife. In Germany and JJngland the hio-her 
philosophy, though not entirely suppre^ed, was yet subjected 
to persecution, and, by common consent, banished from the 
spliere of the learned. But with so much greater care was it 
fostered by secret traditiorl^ or associations, or cultivated by 
person in the lower ranks of society. In both these 
ways it was exposed tp manifold corruptions and misrepre- 
sentations, and kept back from general development and 
influence. 

The endowments of nature are, happily, not meted out 
with a niggardly or partial hand : the light of divine Eevela- 
tion IS open to every Christian and susceptible mind who is 
favoured with it : the spirit of deep reflection and of the 
highest science is not confined to the educated classes and 
IS altogether independent of learning. Many of the most 
notable philosophers of ancient Greece were of humble 
ongin, having no further mark of distinction than earnest 
thought: Socrates, the greatest of Grecian sages, was no 
scholar, neither would he become one. The firs^teachers 
ot Lhnsfaamty were men of the people; yet we see them 
, with the most awful, inysteries of human contem- 

plation. irrom time to time Similar individuals have not 
been wanting. There is often estraordinary moral and 
spiritual power in the strong and undistracted 'minds of the 
common people. The page of history abounds with examples 
ot men in the lower walks ot life who have founded sects and 
remodelled stjites : the salvation of their country and the 
spread and revival of true Eeligion have often proceeded 
trom such men when called to it, and animated by a pure 
enthusiasm, of;svhich the history of the Catholic chiireh fur- 
nishcs many ei^amples. This was, of course, for the most 
part, tflccted by means of deeds, not wriCugS If wo turn to 
the spirit of invention and flow of language, and compare 
pMosophy with poetry, we shall find that^euiiis is fin- Ihor-i 
being the c.vdusiVB prerogative of the educated. If Shak- 
spere, who ^entirely attached himself to the poetrv of the 
peo^ile, could attain to a height and depth 6f dramatic 'repre- 
Beutation which completely throws |ito the sliade tha luost 
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elaborate efforts of educated and artistic bards , tbe success 
ia Germanj of a man of the people who could measure all 
the heights and depths of the most metaphysical thinking 
and of the higher philosophy is quite intelligible ; I allude to 
him whose very name 'stumbling-block to the enlight- 
ened, and to the learnevl foolishness ; Jacob Boehme, the 
Teutonic philosopher. In Germany, in Holland, and in 
England, he had a host of admif5ng followers : of which 
number King Charles of England, of unhappy memory, was 
not the least ardent. ^ 

I have on a previou# occasion expressed my conviction 
that the very presence of a body of popular poetry, in its 
strictest meaning, is an unerring indication of the decline 
and decay of real poetry; for that noble art should belong 
to no pbeuliar section, should be in the interests of no one 
party, but be common to all classes of the community, the 
illiterate equally with the educated. But if this be' suffi- 
ciently evident in the case of poetry, how much more true 
is it not of popular philosophy, which, almost in its very 
terms, involves a contradiction P How fortunately soever 
individuals may escape the noxious consequences of so ab- 
normal a oradltion, it cannot but tend to the ultimate decay 
of philosophy. This is not the place to describe and explain 
the remarkable system originated by this Teutonic philoso- 
pher. For the present, it wiS'suffice to remark that he is 
characterized by a peculiarly gentle and Christian meekness, 
to a degree not to be found among contemporary Bivines. 
The manifold and inner phases of the soul form the basis of 
his meditations : higher aspirations early led him beyond 
the limits of th^ ordinary Protestant faith and teaching, and 
directed his spiritual gaze to dwell upon the'^dawn of % 
brighter future, a new era and an universal glorification 
He sought to manifest the exeellelice of Diving Eeveiaticn, 
as patent in the wonders of creation, more? ^especially by 
means of seven iiecret natural sources and tHeir epneealed 
agency; whilst he himself would seem to have been enddWed 
with a peculiar intuitive vision of these hidden depths and 
sources. There is no great difficulty in discovering that the 
^tem of Jacob Boehme, though impressed with the stamp 
origi»ai inventive genius, is somewhat imbued with thp 
prevalent forms of myswc philosophy which were then 
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gaining ground more and more. IS^either ought it to be a 
matter of great surprise to find the unquenchable thirst 
after Truth led him into other paths far awaj from the 
verbal subtleties of the learned. When the visible and in- 
visible bond of the Church was once broken, in some lands 
another kind was here and there adopted in its stead. There 
are gradations in the recognition of the truth, inferior and 
superior degrees : nor an it be expected that the latter 
should be very common in the present militant state of man. 
I agree with Lessing, who records it as his deliberate opi^ 
nion, that among the component pllrts of human knowledge 
there are some of so secret a nature that whoever has seized 
them cannot find resolution to communicate them publicly : 
either the poper time or the means are wanting.. The 
pistence of traditions such as these is historically evident 
in all ages; and it would be difficult, if not impossible, 
effectually to obstruct their transmission secretly from gene- 
ration to generation. But even if traditions of this nature 
were admitted, on all sides, to consist of pure unmixed 
truths, yet the very opposition of secret to open and public 
truth were of itself highly objectionable, and not to be coun- 
tenanced. If thep were an invisible Church iiT&ect anti- 
thesis to the visible, the internal conflict, and disruption 
would resemble a separation of soul and body, and threaten 
us with a general dissolution.® Matters are not yet come to 
such a pffss : the soul and body of man are still in harmo- 
nious unison, and Truth is one. Whosoever "has quitted the 
rock on which her foundations rest will not be able to build 
up her temple. The wonders of nature and the secrets of 
^ienee and of the world of spirits are isolated rays of the 
Divine light, as it has shone in4he Church of Grod from the 
beginning, and will continue to shine unto the end of time. 
Tite dogmas of the schools and the teaching of science, with 
their exoteric ^or esoteric propagation and connexion, must 
m most eyes^ be distinct and apart fromp^ religion and the 
Chu.ch, in outward constitution as well as in livino* appli- 
cation. In the inner depths of the spirit, howev^, they 
must eternally be owe, for the Word of 'Life, which it is the 
business of both to publish and expound, by divergii^ 
rptes, IS universally the same and emphatically owet 
ISuch, then, were some of the ejects of the lleformatioa 
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on pliilosophj. We liave seen how the intellectual oriental 
platonic mode of philosophising, reared with admirable 
skill by the leading minds of Italy and Germany during the 
fifteenth century, suppressed after the Eeforunation, 
during the sixteenth and seventeenth abandoned to the people 
and a few self-taught men, or, at the best, propagated in 
secret, after being greatly corrupted and disfigured. Whilst 
openly, amongst the learned, t heboid logical word-system, 
called Aristotelian, maintained its authority for almost two 
hundred years till towards tl,ie middle a^d end of the seven- 
teenth centime when otfier systems and sects supplanted it, 
whose merits I shall investigate in the sequel, since their 
infiuence has extended to our own times, and their complete 
developjneut belongs to the eighteenth century. 

The effects of the Eefonrmfcion on mental culture and 
science must, tlierefore, be estimated according to a correct 
historical judgment, and not with that indiscriminate ap- 
plause bestowed upon them by narrow-minded partisans. 
Especially must a great epoch of this kind bo judged of, not 
according to its efiects and consequences, but by its iuteriial 
essence. If the essence of that epoch be for tiie most part 
represented* as an awakening of the Intellect — and the 
mediaeval period as that in which the Imagination predomi- 
nated — this view is on the %vboie correct; but there are 
several considerations which iffust not be lost sight of, if we 
would avoid drawing erroneous conclusions. In every age 
of the world one or other of the elementary powers of the 
human mind has taken the lead, has been peculiarly active, 
has given a particular direction to the course of events, and 
impressed its own peculiar character* Thus it jvas in the 
third age of the World, w-bich includes twelve centuries 
from Constantine to the Eeformatioii, and which w^e have 
been wont to call the transition-period from thj^ Old Wojid 
to the New, or the Middle Ages : the pradomyiaiit elemmt 
was the Imaginatton — not that of ancient Paganism, but a 
new, Christian, transformed, and enlightened Imagination-— 
and hence from this new spring, from the Christian regene- 
ration of this one Sementary power of Man, resulted the 
npst peculiar phenomena of that period. In saying this wa 
ao not %ean that •the other powers — the IntelleA or 

Will-did not strikingly manifest themselves in many great 
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events and productions at tliat time, only there was a pre« 
poiiderance of the preceding element, the relation of which 
to the other elements can be easily discovered in the details 
of its development and progress through all the successive 
periods of that age, JSior can the dralectic subtleties of the 
Schoolmen form a valid objection against the predominance 
of Imagination in the Middle-Age: but on the contrary, 
when an elementary povver predominates on the whole in 
any age, the contrary forces are concentrated so much the 
more in a few indfividuals, and ar® prone to shape and 
develop themselves in glaring contrast and extreme one- 
sidedness. Thus, in our age of Eeason, Poetry and artistic 
Imagination stand out in isolated separation, as formerly on 
the contrary side Scholasticism; and so, generally-, the 
mental development of every age brings with it its peculiar 
defects and dross. But if the fourth age of the world, 
which commenced at the beginning of the sixteenth century 
as the turning-point, is correctly designated the Age of 
Eeason, must it necessarily have been exactly such an 
awakening of it f Must it be a relapse into Pagan reason, 
instead of a higher illumination of Christian thinking and 
knowledge in suitable development and regulaf progress? 
Por that purpose it was as unnecessary as it was criminal, ^ 
first to break up the Faith then for three hundred years to 
place Faith and Science in a state of perpetual collision, by 
which the former was corrupted, spoiled and laid waste, and 
the latter separated from it, and by this hostfle separation in- 
wardly checked, and become weakened in its vital action. 
As little v/as it necessary to throw away at once every sacred 
memorial ^nd all the ornament of life witih w’hich a child- 
like pious Imagination had carefully decked it, in order that 
the Beason of the new Period might accomplish its destiny. 
G>ant that ^the Middle-Age of dawning Imagination gave 
birth to its peculiar errors ; yet, though only comparable to 
a star of night, it did not so entirely miss* the right way as 
^ the^'clear daylight of Eeason, during the whole first half of 
its course, after it had once departed Aom God. But the 
evH does not lie in the character of Eeason belonging to 
modem times, since this, like every other elementary 
in the cycle of mental development, -^hen its tirde 
must take the lead, to fulfil its Appointed function in the 
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World’s liistory ; but tbe evil lies in tbe bad use wlneh Man, 
as a free being, makes of the newly-awakened power, since 
be employs it not in loving barmony for the progressive 
glorification of Christianity, as tbe ravaluable pledge of 
divine Tradition and Ere^idation, bat has applied it abnost 
entirely in a spirit of division and separation, till at last, in 
our day, the remedy has proceeded^froni tbe very excess of 
the evil. 

Just as the nations of Europe, since the epoch of discord, 
have separated more anci more from each otfier, so also be- 
tween tbe difierent sciences and studies a manifold, dis- 
graceful separation bus taken place. Espeeiaiiy has this 
been injurious to tbe study of Antiejuity, and prevented its 
bringing forth any good fruits, or iiifiuencing life. The first 
founders of this revived study were Philosophers and men 
who bad as vivid a knowledge of tbe Middle Agc;s as of 
- Antiquity, and who combined Oriental learning with Gre- 
cian. Hence every thing appeared to them in general in its 
right place, in the great scheme of the World’s history, and 
in living power. But after the separation had commenced, 
when Philosophy was displaced, suppressed, and banished, 
^ and the Middle Ages forgotten, the attention of learned 
men, who were scarcely at home in their own w'orld and 
among their own people, was ipholly confined to the antiqui- 
ties of the Greeks and Eomans, whom they admired without 
properly comprehending their beauty, which was only ap- 
preciated with some zest by the poets and artists. As 
classical learning was scarcely ever united to philosophy, a 
stupid, superstitious regard for words sprung up among 
scholars, which not till the eighteenth century •gave way to 
a more intelligent study of fhe Ancients. ♦ 

Even for Art and Poetry, it mu^t be regarded as injurious, 
that they scarcely ever came in contact with Philosoj^y, 
that the culture of the Imagination W’as mope or less sepa- 
rated from the culture of the Beason, and that tlie fatter 
often assumed a hostile attitude against the former. Tet 
amidst the fluctuations and commotions of those stormy 
times, which were shared by Philosophy and History, almost 
-rjfciTe only free asylum was aferded by Poetry and Art, wherd 
genius and.sentiment cofld develop themselves undisturbed 
in all f^eir beauty. ^ 
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The poetry of Catholic countries, such as Spain, Italy, 
Portugal, having in the age now before us a kindred charac- 
ter and an obvious affinity, it will be convenient to consider 
tliem together. The S])aniards were early in possession of 
their national poem of the Cid, \^hiist Troubaiour poetry 
did not reach full maturity until the fifteenth century, a 
period considerably later than that of any other nation, 
upon the whole, the spirit of chivalry, with its cognate 
ininstrelsy, retained its hold longer here than in the rest of 
Europe. Tlie chivit^ric records ofi their country, for the 
most part of an original character, were distinguished, at 
least the oldest and best known, the Amadis, by polished 
diction and a predominant fondness for gentle and pastoral 
delineations. This confirms the remark I made when enter- 
ing more fully into the details of chivalric and old German 
poetry, namely, that this soft and tender pathos is singularly 
})eculiar to the heroic nature of warlike nations. Both in 
Hpiiin and Portugal, chivalry was not long disjoined from 
pastoral romance. In the fifteenth century, poetry, and 
more especially the Troubadour poetry, derived material 
assistance from the compositions of Yillena and^gantillana, 
whose birth, rank, and influence, gave them a leading position 0 
in the State. It is one of the distinctions of Spanish poesy 
that from the first it was a>*.tivated more by nobles an‘d 
knights than by scholars or professed literary men. The 
term Castilian would be more appropriately affixed to older 
Spanish song : this province was originally the cradle of the 
Spanish muse, and diverse portions of the Peninsula had 
their own verse, a totally distinct mid separate species. 
Catalonia was in possession of a^peculiar store of minstrelsy, 
wdiich, from the character of its idiom, is commonly included 
in Proven<?al composition, f The last popular lay framed in 
that dialect in honour of the heroism and tragic fate of 
Charles of Viace. This prince was one of thg latest favourites 
of the people, <and the senior brother, by a previous marriage, 
of Ferdinand, surnamed the Catholic, to whose crown Castile 
was annexed, on^which account he w^as almost regarded as a 
stranger, and viewed with no great favour in some districts 
of Arragon. Henceforth Arragon because more and morSlw 
subordinate in rank: with her p^ffitkal independence its 
peculiar poetry likewise disappeared. Castile grew: to ha 
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the doimnant head of confederated states, and in Castilian 
poetry were aU the beauties of poetry united which imd been 
^ttered over the various provinces of this poetic country. 
Portegal alone retanfeci a distinct existence in the domains 
pHanguage and poetry : ‘yet the memories of that frequent 
aS subsisted between Portugal 

^ many •Portuguese composed in 

passes under the name of 
Castiiian is m reality Portuguese! So close is the resem- 
blmee which the one bears to the otBer, that it would be 

sw’ ! on either side with 

vtact accuracy.^ The Arabians too contributed to enrich 
and adorn Spanish poetry. The muse of old Castile is, how- 
ever, free from Arabic or oriental admixture. Its 
toguage and spirit are rather simple and severe. We can 
fl greater certainty because the presence of 
foreign mfluence in later times is so marked in ite distinctive 
features. Difference of creed and a mutual aversion were 
pomted in earlier ages to prevent amalgamation, 
tLI T ^™“^'y}P<^®reourse, on the part of both. When 
Isabella a«i Ferdinand the Catholic (I name Isabella first 
•• because she was inflamed with an indomitable desire to 
liberate her counti-y from foes doubly hateful in her eves) 
captured Granada and emanaifJated (Spain from a yoke that 

centuries, Arabian dominion in 
that land was -split into two factions, presided over by the 
respective heads of two illustrious tribes. One of these, the 
Dencerrajas, su^queptly made terms with the Spaniards 
and embraced "Christianity: the other joined the Moors in 
Africa. Eomances are still extant, recording* in glowiDw 
strains the_ prowess of the Bencerrajas and their deadi? 
enmity against the Zegris, and" the last struggles of Jhe 
■ Canadian Arabs ; proud songs of love and gl5ry, mutilirted 
heroic fra^ments^f most tender feelings, simple in language, 
but not without an onental glow, and in thetr lyric grace 
resemblmg such memories of original Arab songs.* Li these 

iSl!® • if®** be reminded of the fatal effects produced by the feudi 
sutotiny between the two gifat families, or rather races, of tlie Ze«ris 
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romances, more diarminj^, to mj fancy, than those in any 
other living tongue, the Arab spirit and vivid eastern colour'i. 
ing that have so sensibly tinged all succeeding Spanish poetry 
are not to be mistaken. Thus, the poetic garden of ancient 
Castile, enriched by Portuguese aft, redolent of Proven<jai 
fragrance, and decked with the choicest colours of Arabia, 
bloomed on in excjuisfe splendour. Under Charles the 
Fifth, who crowned Ariosto as the first poet of Italy, 
Garcilaso and Bosean introduced the more artistic poetry of 
Italy into Spain, without, how ever,r sacrificing the genius of 
their native language. At first, this innovation was ex- 
tremely^ unpalatable to a nation fondly attached to old 
associations, but in the sequel it had the happiest results. 
ISTo other poetry is made up of such varied elements, yet it 
must not by any means be supposed that these elements 
were heterogeneous or dissonant ; they were rather single 
notes of fancy and feeling, constituting thorough harmony 
when blended, and imparting to Spanish poetry the highest 
witchery of the romantic. This poetry is not only rich, but" 
thoroughly one in spirit and tendency, and harmonizes with 
the national character and feeling. Since the glqrious days 
of Ferdinand the Catholic and Charles the Fifth, no litera- ir 
ture has preserved so completely a national character as that 
of Spain, If literary worksr*be judged by the principles of 
theoretic art, differences of opinion relative to the merits of 
this or that individual production, or a wholer.body of litera- 
ture, must necessarily he infinite, so that no unprejudiced 
estimate can he formed, and the first pure impression is lost, 

A much simpler standard for deciding literary worth exists: 
one combi nmg lucid exposition with nice precision. It is 
that moral point of view which refers at once to the adapta- 
tion of literature to the national welfare and the national 
character. ^ ^ 

In this respect, every comparison that is^ instituted must 
needs, result An favour of the Spaniards. Let us take, by 
way of example, the poetry and literature of Italy, which, if 
viewed on mere artistic grounds, unquestionably take prece- 
fencaof many other countries, both as to polish and style- 
fctit how inferior in nationality to. Spah^! Severakof tfi^ 
leading poets are altogether destitn^te of national -sympathies 
or relations, such as Bocc^cio, Aj'iosto, Gruarini; ohj, as in, 
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world and contemporary LtldlS 

strict morality, and of firm reli<dou8 belief ^ 

»■ already been made to the abundance of 

sml“ nl'Sr? So 

they are, genuine*' SpankVd?r iTmS afmost*be 
characteristic, the S^paiiish Natinlfl ’ eminently 

wedth orcompasg, but that her literature 
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literature is to bo fixed* It will, on the contrary, be my 
endeavour to illustrate hereafter the important conse<^uences 
of an internal struggle to French as well as G^erman litera- 
ture, which, provided it be not connect-^d^vith petty interests, 
and made subservient to party pufposes, must precede all 
beneficial changes. It is, as it were, the throes of regenera- 
tion, whence proceeds a new era in intellectual life, a purified 
recognition of the truth. 

Garcilaso and some of his contemporary poets, in the 
reign of Charles the'^Fifth, are repifted to be the models of 
refined diction and elevated taste. He was, no doubt, a 
respectable pattern, if not for direct imitation, yet for 
reference in later periods, in proportion as some poets have 
indulged in affectation and monstrosity ; but I cannet ‘sub- 
scribe to an opinion that Garcilaso and other poets of his 
time have reached perfection in poetical language, like Virgil 
among the Eomans, or Eacine among the French* liis 
poems challenge our regard chiefly as happy eifusions of 
amatory feeling rather than great classical productions. A 
lyric and idyllic poet may shew this happy condition of 
language and poetry; but he cannot exhibit tb^m in full 
perfection, because lyric poems are of too limited a compass 
and too confined in their import. An epic or dramatic poet 
alone can hope to be handed liiown as a permanent authority 
on questions of national art or diction. Spanish life of that 
age was still so chivalrous and rich, her European wars 
were so great and glorious, her adventures on the ocean and 
in the New World so wondrous and striking to the imagina- 
tion, as completely to distance, in thrilliog interest, the 
fictions of aheient chivalry, j^bout this time, fantastic and 
grotesque elements of ehivalric poetry w^ere everywhere 
bapished from epic verse r* but the Spaniards fell into the 
opposite extreme of too rigid an adherence to historic de- 
tails.* This is a marked detect in Ercilla’s^celebrated epic — 
t ^ ^ • which the wars of the Snaniards with a 
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™ eyidently an eye 

lid ear-witness. This, the earliest Spanish epic, here and 
there eontams passfces of poetic beauty, but, L the who?e^ 
ti-f produflpd IS that of a metrical narration of 

travels and campaigns. But epic verse should be composed 
tin ®!i constituents : historic truth and grandetr as 
well as the free play of the Imagination in the marvellous- 
I’® fictitious and legendarv, or funded on 
Snt- only great national epic of the 

Spaniards. Catnoens, the PortuguesS bard, was more suc- 
eessf ul than Ercilla m this department of literature. As the 
wild wastes of America had fallen to the lot of the Spa- 

of%n#iiLsr^^W^^l ^ ^ w happier subject, inspired the poet 
*00. afiords abundant internal proof of 
having been a soldier as well as mariner, an adventurer and 
circumnavigator. He lays great stre;s on the hTorS 
truth, and boasts that he means to beat Ariosto, by means or 

Hein surpass the heroic deeds of Rug- - 

giero.* The commencement of this poem is strongly suS. 

fSr sJ'lf u constituted the model ol ep?e 
. 4 f the bo d mariner soon loses sight of the 

W ’if C^^'ooensis not 

^ng in departing from his great exemplar, and with his 
Gama, sails round the world,»fhrongh dangers and storms • 
and the joyful conquerors tread on the 
shore. A fragrance is shed over his poem 
like the fragrance wafted from India’s spicy gales, inviting 
and welcoming traveljera to her shores. A southern glow 
animates each Vferse. The diction is simple and the puroort 
AZ,wf f “ CO ounng gnd genial fancy Be surp^ses 
Anosto, whose garland he aims to bear away. Gama an*d 

thZ T themes which inspire 

if .ste sings the lordly rule and deeJ of 
prowess of her nation m that land of conquest, and takes 
occasion to weave into her story all that wife chivalrous 
^at, beautifW or noble in the traditions of his country* 

I he name of CamoeSs enshrines the colleetwe glories of h* 
cop try. JVTo bard of ancient or modern times was evtr si 
mtensek national* nou| since the days of Homer, s^ 
hoaourej, aad beloved by his countrymen. Soon after ^ 

• One of Ariosto’s heroes.— B wm/. >«)<«. , 
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time, the mn of Portuguese splendour set : and the bard is 
the most valuable memorial bequeathed to us of the historic 
records and literary treasure of his native land. In the com- 
mencement, as at the conclusion* of tus^great epic, Camoeus 
preeminently shiiies in the full dignify of a national poet : 
when he apostrophizes Sebastian, the youthful sovereign of 
Portugal— whose hapless '^ate foreshadowed his kingdom’s 
fall — in strains of fond devotion mingled with admonitory 
exhortation, such as beseemed the aged soldier whose sword 
had often vindicated his country’s henour, 

Tasso, who appeared somewhat- later on the scene than 
Camoeus, is moreover, nearer to ourselves by his language, 
and in part by his great Christian theme, which is most 
felicitously selected, on account of the combination ♦of the 
chivalrous and marvellous with the sober reality of historic 
truth. -The choice was extremely happy in connection with 
his own age ; the contest between Christianity and the Ma- 
hometan powera was raging with unabated fury. Even in 
the reign of Charles the Fifth, the warriors of Spain enter- 
tained sanguine hopes of regaining Godfrey’s conquests in 
the Holy Land, that had lapsed into other hands# r The real- 
ization of these hopes seemed by no means extravagant at a «# 
period when the Spanish flag waved in triumph over the 
Mediterranean, or so difficdljfe as the idea of checking the 
Turkish p6wer in Europe. The no less ambitious than devo- 
tional bard was animated alike by a patriotic regard for 
Christianity and by enthusiasm for his art. But he cannot 
be said to have fully grasped the lofty, elevation of his theme, 
or indeed to have done much more than Mghtly touch its 
surface. His genius was likef ise cramped by too strict an 
imitation of the Virgilian form, producing occasional confu- 
sion in the machinery of Us epic. Yet this same idea of a 
necessary formr for an epic, did not prevent Camoeus from 
interweaving Into his poem whatever could adorn a national 
herofc poem tod from doing full justice to his subject. Tasso 
^could not have efiected so much, even had he comprehended 
|he construction of epic verse more thefroughly than he did. 
/He ® one of those who can more readilv express their inner 
Teelings and ideas, than depict tha outward w^orld qf actioR 
and therein merge their own individuality. The finest pas- 
sages iniis poem are just ^those which would appeal* equally 
r . ^ : 
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ve as episodes in anr oilior, !)ein<» 
th the mam subject;. Tasso enchants 
ng delineation of Armida’s captiva- 
i faultless beauty, and Ermina’s gintle 
eoncCTningwhom the German bard^ 
nsso s own juoutli : — 

’"■S’ ofilspriag' of delusion, 

•e eternal, for they are.’’— CoefAe. 

is a gloTT of passion and an 
■B’hieh sdelight us even more 
„ - • „ , warmed as that is by love’s 

especially when contrasted with the coldLverity 
lasso IS altogether the poet of the feel- 
J IS famous for his picturesque beautv, 
'”'1* harmonious melody: this, lio 

^ ® ^**'*^® to endear him to Ijis coun- 

’"^:»TOurite minstrel. The epi- 
sung with or without mn* , 
possess no ^ctuatl romanoes 
honcG tfioj* turn portions 


I know it — they ar 

_ In Tasso’s lyrical poems there 
inspiration of uiifortuniite love 
tlian the little pastoral Aminta, 
own glow, ( ’■ 

of Petrarch’s art. ' 

i’lgsfigid just as Ariosto 
so Tasso’s verse 
doubt, has contributed n... „ , 
trymen, and render him their luvc 
sodos in his epic have often been 
sical accompaniment; the Italians ; 
similar to those of the Spaniards 
ot their great epic into ballads, 
poetical, and noble of which any pi 
this imide of dividing into fragmen 
oest caleulated for enjoyment and 
iicctioii was thus sacrificed, eonstii 
numerous alterations and failures £ 
prehension of the structure of epi 
resulted in chivalrie song : he si 
Jerusalem Delitiered, dn which his 
age when poetic fire has lost sc 
sacrificed the most beautiful"and ai 
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had before his eye. In this poem of the Creation, Tasso 
dispensed with rhyme, to which his other compositions owe 
so much of their charms, and an instrui^ent over which few 
bards had greater mastery than himself.-^ So severe were the 
conditions he imposed upon his genkits : but among so many 
beauties, we ought not to judge him too harshly, when we 
convict him of occasional conceits. Tor what will he left 
of poetry after we have denied it the free play of the imagi- 
nation ? If each thought is so strictly tried and dissected, 
at last nothing wnlUhe left but spiritless prose. Even in 
prose, we shall find in the purest writers, on a close analysis, 
here and there, images, which strictly taken, are not correct 
throughout, and contain something false. ISTot a few of 
Tasso’s poetic conceits are both pregnant with meaning and 
artistically beautiful. To a poet of the feelings and of the 
gentle passion, such a license, if it be a license, is readily 
conceded. It is found in the love-elegies of the ancients, 
which are wont to be held up as the Gorgon’s head, a terri- 
ble image of classic severity, to the roving fancy of romantic 
minstrels. 

If, tiien, Tasso he regarded as a musical poet of the feel- 
ings, Ms uniformity and thorough sentimentality ought 
scarcely to be imputed to him as a fault. Uniformity ap- 
pears to be well nigh insepariible from poetry that is essen- 
tially lyric: there is, rather, considerable beauty in the soft 
elegiac tones which apostrophize those charms^ that appeal to 
the senses. The Epic poet, on the other hand, must be 
more copious and varied. He must embrace a world of cir- 
cumstances, the spirit of the past and 'present, of his nation, 
and of natu!?e. He must be skilled to touch each chord of 
human passion, his strain must hot be monotonous. In this 
epic richness Camoens is % superior to Tasso : in the grand 
heroic of the c|i)rmer there are passages whose tender deli- 
cacy yields n^t to Tasso’s choicest lines: his lay, though 
warn^ed by southern fancy, often breathes a. loving plaint of 
sorrow, whilst the rapturous inspiration of the gentle passion 
elevates his verse to the dignity of a^r^roinantic epic. He 
Iplen^s the picturesque fulness of Ariosto with the musical 
/enchantment of Tasso, and superadds the earnest grandeur 
of that genuine heroic element vShich Tasso longecf for but 
never attained. ^ 
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feo tJf superi1„ou9 
to add that ot those three great epic bards of the moderns 
—Ariosto, Camoens Tasso, -the palm of excellence is, In my 
estimation, due to t^je second. Yet I freely admit that per- 
sonal feelings are somewhat concerned in coming to a con- 
clusion on subjects like these. Of the qualities and faculties 
constituting genuine poetic worth, few only are referable to 
ffri ’‘if® fixed principles: the greater part are de- 
cided by the peculiar bent of individual feelingLnd views, 
lasso s reply to one that asked him who was the greatest of 
Italian poets, is a eas« in point. He replied not without 
emotion, “ Ariosto is the second!” The self esteem of 
sensitive and that of their admirers is equally 

In Tasso Italian verse exhibited the old Eoman dignity, 
sacrificing any of its natural beauties! 
j Lv there was an ever-increasing proneness to 

adopt the anti que, not in style and form alone, but also in the 
choice of subjects. Gnarini, like Tasso, an erotic poet, and ■“ 
the last of any note, who flourished in the best days of 
Itaban literature, exhibits greater richness of thouo'lit tlian 
lasso, ani^ likewise more concise as well as elevated in 
his style. But m the love songs of Tasso the current of 
feeling is more natural and more powerful. His arcadian 
^ma, Pastor (the faithful shepherd)* though no ela- 
borate imitation but rather a genuine efi'usion of his own 
feelings, is irnffhessed with true classic spirit, and in its noble 
proportions reminds us of the Grecian drama in its palmy 
days. JJramatac composition cannot, as a whole, be said to 
constitute a distinguished feature of older Italian literature • 
all earlier efforts to revive -ancient tragedy were virtually 
taflures, remaining, at the best, uiisuceessful and vapid imi- 
excellence attained in apaeuliar spejies 
ot the drama makes ample amends. Foreign nations were 
charmed vnth the novelty: no other Italian noet-has been 
so extensively translated, read, and admired. In France 
Guanni continued |o be looked upon as a high standard of 
poetic composition, until the appearance of" Corneille’s/, Vd?! 

sursestod to Allan Ramsay 

Idea of Sootteb pascoml drama— “ The gentle Shepheri” . 
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Judged by severe drannatic rules, bis production was not calcu- 
lated to open up a novel path, or found a new stage, for its de- 
ficiencies when thus viewed were strikingly apppent. The lyric 
muse of Italy probably never took a bolder bight than in se- 
veral choruses aud other passages of Jkis poem. Attention has 
also been directed to the play of thought in romantic erotic 
minstrels, and on the Italian concetti, when speaking ot 
Tasso. The same grouncf of justification may be allowed to 
G-uarini : only that in him the matter is aggravated by occa- 
sional afiectation, and is less happily conceived. Passages 
might be cited not unworthy of th^ dignified earnestness ot 
a great poet of antiquity, but he stands on the frontiers of 
eWnt refinement and of voluptuous taste which is found 
most abundantly in Marino. In him everything luxuriant aud 
effeminate, which is to be found in Ovid and thd other 
ancient amatory poets, and all that is playful in Petrarch, 
Tasso, ifed Ouarini, are blended together in a sea ot poetic 
sweetness which is the more disagreeable to a correct taste 
because his playfulness appears not to proceed from nature 
and his own feelings, but to be the result of imitation. 

Such was the fate of the earlier Italian muse when she at- 
tempted to effect a coalition, in erotic minstrels/,^ 'a)! ancient 
mythology and art with the natural transports of the ro- 
mantic school. ft , • . * -1 

The poetry and literature'^of Spain long maintained a 
happy independence and noble bearing in its separated ex- 
istence. Imitation of antique models could spread abroad 
neither so extensive nor so pernicious an influence in a 
country pre-eminently distinguished-, for vigorous national 
feeling. Poetry became the willing handmaid of the present z 
ijpmaiice achieved an excellence; unparalleled in other lands % 
the stage acquired an almost incalculable store of materials, 
of ;a shape aigid tbrm altogether peculiar. 

‘iliere is qpt, in reality, any one period in« Spanish poesy 
that may be regarded and represented as a standard of per- 
fection for all other periods : since, although Garcilaso and 
"some of the earlier bards have by some critics been espe* 
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©xeepting tie prevalent system' of metre. A eiriniiistatiee 
peciiliarly remarkable, inasmuch as ' Spanish prose was from 
the earliest times singularly subject to systematic rules. 
Mee precision became its second nature, so much so that 
“whilst the prose of other countries commonly degenerates into 
negligent confusion, thd ^greatest danger which threatened 
that of Spain was a tendency to refining subtlety, a fault 
which they call Ahudeza. From such over-precision, bow. 
ever, the best writers are thoroughly exempt. Of these, Cer- 
vantes is indisputably the first and most perfect, presenting 
a model of elegant perfection and article proportions such 
as her poetry never kne*\ And yet the very absence of a 
similar original in the domains of poetry was extremely 
favourable to the promotion of animated grace and the un- 
fettered development of inventive fancy. 

The admiration of collective Europe for more than two 
centuries is a just tribute of homage to the surpassing genius 
of Cervantes, The qualities on which these claims are 
grounded are matchless perfection of style and representa- 
tion, combined with brilliant wit and life-like portraiture 
of Spanish character and manners. Hence, his romance is ever 
fresh and sgarkling, whilst the many imitations it has sug- 
^ gested to second-rate writers, in Spain itself, in France, and 
England, have either sunk into oblivion, or are on their way 
to it. The remarks previously, advanced on the subject of 
poetic witticism apply here in*full force. The poet who cul- 
tivates these regions of literature ought to assert, and esta- 
blish, his claim to the title by the richest poetic vein, by 
consummate artistic form, and by an elegant finish. Those 
are clearly in er^or who^would pick out the pure satire from the 
romance of Cervantes, and throw aside the poetry;. The latter 
may not be equally gratifying to the taste of foreign nation^, 
but it is thoroughly Spanish. Wl^osoever chooses to examine 
more minutely will find that this glorious delineation cem- 
bines just so much of jocund pleasantry witjBL,sober earnest, 
caustic irony wfth gentle poetry, as is calculated fo 
efiTect to the contrast, and produce agreeable impressions. 
The remaining pros# works of Cervantes, including eclogue^ 
novels and a pilgrim-romance’^— his final effort — partake^mor ^ 

^ * English translatio«8 of novels of Cervantes, and his Perailes an^l 
Sigrisicxx^are published in Bohn^s Standard Libi ary. • 
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or less 'of tlie cliapms that distinguish Don Quixote: though 
this latter is superior in inyentive fulness, and appears the 
more inimitable the more it is imitated. Don Quixote is 
in truth, peculiarly Spanish in all its characteristics : it 
constitutes the pride and boast of Spaniards. Its vivid 
colouring and faithful yet graphic. Sketches of national life 
manners, and genius, with all its kindred associations, entitle 
It to be classed with the jiest productions of the epic muse 
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Egmawce,-. Dramatic Poetry of Sbaih. — Spenser 
I s™' Mimon.-Age of Louis XIV.-Ebenck 

" ^OTwiTHSTATOiirG its intrinsic exeeUence, the romance 

the^PstTf imitation by 

the rest of Europe. Unique and inimitable of, its kind it 

whole modem romance in Prance, Eng-. 
1 nd, and Germany, and has occasioned a vast number of 
the attempts to elc'^ate a prosaic representation of 

the realities of the present to the dignity of poetry. To sav 
nothmg of the onginal genius of Cervantes, which^permitteJ 
the expression of much that would not have been desirable 

^der wh ch he cultivated prose fiction, so to speak, were im- 
measuraWy- more advantageous than those of subsequent 

TfI M exploded in other countries. 

3* absence -of strict municipal organization, and the free 
or rather lairiess life of those who lived in the provinces 
Jol^ ' calculated to favour ‘the conditions of 

these attempts to raise the redities of Spanish life 
marveUous, or by tExciS 
“SerA f feeling to species of poetic, fiction, 

tliere is an anxmty on the part of the authc^. t/ creS 
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poetie distance, be it tlic sunny slcies of soutbern Italy or 
the wilds and i’orests of America. But, even when the 
narrative is comprehended within the sphere of native soeiai 
life, there is still a manifest anxiety, so long as the wiiole has 
not resolved itself intlb* mere humour ami jest, to escape in 
some measure from the contracted limits of actual reality, 
and emerge into the spacious dorgaiiis of fancy: this is alike 
applicable to travels, duels, elopements, and to adventures 
with banditti, or to a company of strolling players. 

The romantic element in many ^f these second-rate 
romances, even in the less objectionable ones, appears to 
coincide very closely with a state of morals disposed to set 
at defiance magisterial authority. I am reminded here of 
the observation of a celebrated philosopher, who conceived 
that whenever the economy of municipal arrangements shall 
be perfected in general police so as to prevent ail contraband 
trading, and so vigilantly detective as to sketch not only the 
physiognomy but also the biography of every traveller on his 
passport, romance will become obsolete, from the want 
necessary materials. This view, however singular it may 
appear at first sight, is not without its foundation in truth. 

To detl^Anine the genial and essential relations of poetry 
^ to the present and to the past, is equivalent to an analysis of 
the constitution of art. W ith the exception of a few common- ^ 
place definitions of taste andT}eauty, and erroneous opinions 
on kindred topics, our ordinary theories treat only of tlie 
various forms of poetry which, whilst they are necessary 
branches of knowledge, are by no means of exclusive or 
indeed of the highest importance. As yet no theory has been 
broached eonveyhig adequate information res^^ecting the 
proper materials of poetry, thoixgh it wdll scarcely he denied 
that this is very important in relation to life. In the present 
course of lectures I have endeavoured to sugpiy this defect, 
and to present such a theory whenever an of>portunity has 
presented itself. ♦ * 

It were a false canon of criticism to maintain that th^ 
present is neeessa^ly more unfit for poetic delineation 
simply because it is, intrinsically, of mof’e ordinary^ ani. , 
igsioble elements than the past. That whieh is meanj| 
Mouhtldfes strikes \is wi?h greater significancy and for«e • 
when pi^ent to our gaze and close at hand : in the back- 
ground of memory nobler shapes ^tand out in full relief, and 
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thus Bide much that is insignificant or unsightly. ^ But it ia 
competent for s true poet to overcome difficulties of this 
nature ; it is bis very province to shed a refulgence over the 
ordinary events of daily life, and to inveg^ them with a higher 
importance, a deeper meaning. It \iiiet‘e in vain, however, to 
gainsay the confining shackles of the present, or ignore the 
restraint it puts upon the fixncy : if this latter be unneces- 
sarily or immoderately restricted, it will indemnify itself by 
, ’ a greater licence in regard to language and description. 

To express my vi^ws on this point in the shortest and 
clearest manner, I would repeat ifiy previous remarks in 
reference to religious and Christian subjects of representa- 
tion. The invisible world, the Deity, and pure spirits, can- 
not be directly presented to us ; nature and human beings 
are the legitimate and immediate themes of poetryf But 
llat higher and spiritual world may be embodied in our 
earthly material, and its glories indistinctly shadowed forth. 
In like manner, indirect representation is most appropriate 
to the description of present reality. The choicest bloom of 
young life, and the highest eestaey of passion, the rich ful- 
ness of an enlightened survey of the world, may all be easily 
transported into the traditionary past, whetnef longer or 
shorter, of a nation ; they gain there an incomparably wider 
field, and appear in a purerjiglit. Homer, the oldest poet 
of the past known to us, also exhibits the present in the 
liveliest and freshest manner. The true poet embodies his 
own age, and, in some measure, himself, in his delineation of 
previous times. The following appears to me to be the 
correct and true relation of poetry to time. The proper 
business of poetry seems to be a representation of the eter- 
j?al, the ever-important, and uiriversally beautiful ; but this 
is impracticable without a veil. A material basis is required ; 
anfi this is found in her own peculiar sphere, that of legend- 
ary or natioiMii reminiscences. In her representation of 
these slie>trapsfers the rich treasure s of the present — in so far 
^as they admit of poetic treatment — and since she explains the 
/fiiigma of existence and the intricacies ^f life as far as they 
jkre capable of solution, whilst prefiguring the bright glory of 
^ysli tilings in her magic mirror, she reflects the lustre of Mie 
tkture, the dawning streaks of aj^proacbing spring." Thus’" 
lurmoniousiy blending all^ times and seasons, the^ast, tbo 
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present, au3 tlie future, slie proves berself to be tlic truthful 
representatian of the eternal, or of perfected time. In a 
strictly philosophic sense the eternal is no nonentity, no 
mere negation of tkne, but rather its entire undivided ful- 
ness, in which all its* elements are not torn asunder, but 
intimately blended ; a condition in which past love blooms 
anew in the unfading reality of#an abiding remembrance, 
and the life of the present carries in it the germs of future 
hope and of continually increasing splendour. 

Yet, though as a whole the indirect representation of 
present realities has been held to be most suitable for 
poetry, it is not intended indiscriminately to censure all 
intellectual creations moulded on opposite principles. We 
must, distinguish between the artist and his productions. 
The genuine poet rises superior to the errors of the form he 
has selected, and displays his greatness even in works that, 
owing to their original construction, must needs stop short 
of perfection. Milton and Kiopstock command our homage,^ 
although it cannot be denied that they imposed upon their 
powers a task to which they were inadequate. 

For the same reasons, Bichardson, who sought to lift 
modern 1’eality to the regions of the poetic in a manner 
widely differing from the fancy of Cervantes, justly claims 
the tribute of our admiratioij lor his great talent of descrip- 
tion, notwithstanding the partial failure of his high aim 
owing to the imperfection of his plan, 

Spanish fiction displays incomparably greater richness in 
the drama than in romance. Lyric poetry of the feelings 
is the fruit of Jove arfd enthusiasm, nurtured in retirement : 
even when quitting the narrow precincts ol contiguous 
objects, it seizes on an age 5nd nation for its topics, it st^i 
bears marks of its origin. Herbie poetry, however, implies 
the existence of a nation, one which either is^ has bee« : a 
nation which has recoHections, and a great past, rich in 
legendary lore, -^ith an original poetic mode* of^thiijking, 
and a mythology. Both lyric and epic poetry are much 
more the offspring nature than of art : dramatic verse, o«i 
the other hand, is a production of the slate, of civi| an 1 
8<5eial life, and according]^ requires some great central aren^^ 
’ for its* development. Sack is the more natural as well^aa' 
more feTonrable condition of i^ success, though at times 
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tliere have been lesser circles of its operation challenging, if 
not surpassing, the original metropolitan seats of dramatic 
art. Hence, it is easily intelligible how the stage attained 
to mature excellence and distinction in Madrid, London, and 
Paris, more than a century before ttfe very formation of a 
national drama in either Italy or G-ermany. Por though 
Borne has early been ther chief seat of the Church; and 
Yienna, since the fifteenth century, the metropolis of the 
German empire, yet both of these were not central points of 
their respective natiors in an equal |legree with the three 
great capitals of the European West. 

Just as the Spanish monarchy, until the middle of the 
seventeenth century, was the most illustrious in Europe, and 
Spanish nationality had attained the utmost degree of r deve- 
lopment, so the stage, that holds the mirror up to national 
manners ^and usages, early bloomed in richest prodigality at 
Madrid. The rest of Europe has never been slow to recog- 
n ize the fulness of invention, though it may not have equally 
prized the significancy and spirit of the Spanish drama. But 
if it even possessed^ no other advantage than that of being 
thoroughly romantic, this alone would be sufficien^j to render 
it remarkable ; it would be instructive to see what sort of 
dramatic invention could proceed from chivairic poetry, as co» 
loured by the fancy peculiar to^rgiedigeval and modern Europe, 
No other nation is competent to furnish so valuable an 
instance, of this process, inasmuch as none remained equally 
free from ail influence and imitation of the antique. Italy 
and Prance, in the formation of their theatre, were actuated 
by the wish of restoring the tragedy as well asfcomedy of the 
Greeks in p^^istine purity, whilst the English drama was 
itself not uninfluenced by Sen&a and the older Prench 
plays. 

Iflwe estim&t^ the Spanish stage according to its first re- 
nowned writer snd master, Lope de Yega, its general excel- 
lencies will appep only in dim and faint outfine, and give us 

very exalted idea of its merits, so slight and superficial is 
the design of his^almqst countless pieces. The uniformity 
of at Jeast general similarity which mostly characterizes the 
jyfeees of a lyric poet is equally apparent in the works 
a dramatic poet, which of course facilitates and tei^ds to mui« ' 
tjply his productions. The ^entire dramatic efib**ts’ not only 
oi one^ ccniposei', but of a whole period and of a col- 
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lective people, are not ^infrequently grounded on some 
one leading Idea, essentially the same in all, but variously 
modified and conveyed: like so many variations of one 
theme, or solutions of ^le same problem* If, then, this 
idea be clearly compreBended, and the form most fit- 
ting both the idea and the stage be selected, if a thorough 
mastery over diction and theatrical effect be achieved, the 
writer may contrive to throw off a large number of artistic 
productions without any apparent negli^nee. In this way 
the great dramatists of antiquity severallyproduced more than 
a hundred plays. Nevertheless, the dramatic compositions 
of Lope exceed the utmost limits of legitimate fertility. 
The greater part of them must needs have been improvised 
rather ’than studiously prepared. Granted that Lope was 
the most rapid dramatic composer of any age or nation, 
most poetic in innate genius, of richest invention • most 
glowing in fancy : qualities, some of w^hich are so common 
to the poets of his country as scarcely to admit of individual 
commendation. Yet, in spite of Lope’s singular talent and 
fertile imagination, a succession of dramatic efforts so rapid, 
is justifiahig neither in an artistic nor a moral point of 
^lew. Order and strict law are the more indispensable to 
the stage, because in no other species of composition are 
negligence and corruption so eatify tolerated, and no other is 
equally calculated mutually to injure the artist and the 
public. Our owb German stage abounds in recent examples 
of the facility with which the dramatist, if endowed with 
happy and impassionabl§ genius, like Lope, or even without 
the aid of his spfendid faculties, may transport his age be- 
yond the limits of reason and prudence, and by a**dexterous 
application of his powers blunt the finer sensibilities of his 
nation. On the other hand, theatrical applause is, of aR 
incense, the most exciting and irresistible in its^gperation on 
the vanity of a pqet. It is the public that, for thp most 
part, confirms its favourite in his worst faults, and temj)ts 
him to surrender himself to them without limit or controuL 
This tendency to demagogic licence and anarc%, inherent in 
the drama, did not escape the keen observation of the ancieifts, 
w^o ofter^aiiimadverted upcm it, though that art had attained 
to high perfection in their day. 

However"*much the art of improvising may be iiecom* 
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mended for tte purposes of popular poetry, 

sphere, it is 1 , _ ^ 

must be treated in an artistic manner ; even 

' 

trived with deliberate care< 
best, convey on'^ 
plexities and passions 

surface without a o ^ 

this, the lowest, step of dramatic art, stands l»op( 
of the ordinary dramatists of Spaiirat his side.^ 
indeed, with poetic brilliancy if "we r 


totally inapplicable to the drama. The drama 
— ‘ ' ; even if the execution 

he rapid and yet successful, the desjgn at least must he con- 

• • ■• ■•••• ' 3 , Otherwise, the stage will, at the 

ily ephemeral impressions of life, with its per- 
: '' and will reflect the mere glittering 
single glance into its hidden depths. On 
-'le, with some 
j. They shine, 
compare their productions 
with the far deeper degeneracy of tne stage among other 
nations: hut they do not in any way satisfy the exigencies 
of lii^h art. How rarely individuals or nations are disposed 
to agree upon the precise terms of those exigencies, is abun- 
dantly attested by the fact, that so many regard Lope and 
Calderon as poets of the same order, though they are separ- 
ated by an almost immeasurable interval. Whoever would 
apprehend aright the genius of the Spanish stage must study 
Calderon, the last and greatest of all Spanish poets. 

Before his time, Spanish poetry was divided h^ween rude- 
ness on the one hand, and aflectation on the other, wlueq^ 
Bot unfrequently met in the same composition. ^ The influ- 
ence of Lope’s pernicious ^:^mple was not restricted to the 
drama. Intoxicated by theatrical applause, he shared the 
vanity of poets who have attempted many- distinct kinds of 
composition, and sought to shine in those for which he had 
no talent. ISTot content with the rendered him as 

the prince of living dramatists, he was ambitions of writing 
romances ^like Cervantes, an(| heroic poems like Ariosto and 
'Tasso. Thus his slipshod style and manner were carried 
beyond tlie walls of the^theatre: whilst G-ongora and Que- 
fedo were atthe same period in the full exercise of artificiality 
in sentimeni as well as expression. In thq midst of corruption 
such as thih Calderon lived, and from these chaotic elements 
he had to rescue the poetry of his land, to ennoble and purify 
‘ it in the flamejS of love, and redirect it' to its lofty aim. 

^Ihis process of Spanish poetry, namely, its transition 
from the lowest stage of diss^^lute lawlessness ..and fajse 
^refinement, to the summit of genuine art, untiHt closed in 
the fi/^11 bloom of loveliness, is singularly interesting. It 
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may serve, if properly examined, to correct the erroneous 
notions which prevail respecting the regular progress and 
decline of art, with special and insti active reference to the 
literature and poetry of^our own age and nation ; when we 
see how, from the depms of a voluptuous degeneracy and a 
lifeless affectation, the imagination and poetry of Spain, 
shining with new splendour, rose •with renovated youth like 
the Phoenix from its ashes. 

Previous to describing the genius of the Spanish stage, as 
manifested in perfect completeness in Calderon, it is neces- 
sary to take a cursory glance at the essence of the dramatic 
art generally, according to my own views of it. In the first 
and lowest scale of the drama, then, I place those pieces in 
which •we are presented with only the visible surface of 
life, — mere fleeting sketches of the world’s panorama. And 
though all the keys of tragic passion were sounded from 
the highest to the lowest, though social reflnement were 
correctly pourtrayed in comedy ; yet, so long as the whole ^ 
is confined to external appearances alone, a mere pleasing 
perspective for the eye to dwell upon, or an impulsive pathos 
to thrill the heart, this would still be their inferior position. 

• The second place in the scale of dramatic art is due to 
effective representations of human passion where the deeper 
shades and springs of acti<»a* are pourtrayed : a delinear ^ 
tion of characteristics, not individual, but general, of the 
world and of •life, in manifold variety, their inconsistencies 
and their perplexing intricacies : in a word, a picture of man 
and his existence, re^iognized an enigma and treated as 
such. Bid tlfe aim of dramatic art purely consist of these 
important significant characteristics, not onlyw^ould Shak- 
spere be entitled to rank as tbe first dramatist in the worM, 
but there could scarcely be foand a single poet, ancient or 
modern, worthy for a moment to be comp^ed with liim. 
But I conceive Jhat the stage has yet another and a loftier 
aim. Instead of merely describing the enigma off existence, 
it should also solve it ; extricate life from the tangled con- 
fusion of the preset, and conduct it through the crisis 1)f 
development to its final issue. Its penetrating glance thus 
# extends to the realms oft futurity, where every hidden tbifi*^ 
becomesL-exposed to view, and the most complicated web is 
unravelled ; raising the mortal veil, it permits us scan the 
secrets of an invisible world, reflected from the mirror of 
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seer’s fancy, it shews the soul how the inner life is fomed 
by outward conflict, which results in the decisive victory of 
the immortal over the mortal. This altogether differs from 
what is commonly called the eata^strophe in a tragedy. 
Many dramatic works are entirely deficient in this final solu- 
tion as here indicated, or if they allude to it at all, they do 
so simply in external form^ without the slightest reference to 
the inner essence or spirit. This reminds me of Dante’s 
three w'orlds, and the graphic force with which he intro- 
duces to our noticed a series of firing natures ; first, the 
lowest abyss of perdition, then an intermediate state of’ suf- 
fering cheered by hope, till he brings us to the highest eleva- 
tion of glory. All this may be applied to the drama ; a 
circumstance which would entitle Dante to rank, in^’a cer- 
tain sense, as a dramatic poet, save only that he presents 
us with, a long series of catastrophes Without sufficient 
explanation of previous phases of development. On the 
^principle of that threefold solution of human destiny, three 
inodes of lofty serious dramatic art may be enumerated, re- 
ferring to the hidden spirit and the ultimate goal of life.’ In 
one of these the hero falls hopeless; in another the whole 
closes with a mixed satisfaction and reconciliation, still par- 
tially painful ; in a third, a new life and the glorification of the 
inner man arise out of death and suffering. In illustration of 
the first of these species, involving heroic unmitigated ruin, 

I will only cite, among a host of modern examples, 'Wallen- 
stein, Macbeth, and the Daust of popular story. The 
dramatic art of the ancients inclines with decided par- 
tiality to this altogether tragical catastrophe, which accorded 
well with their belief in a terrible predestinating fate. The 
esrcellence of this form is perhaps enhanced by the hero’s 
rum seeming to depend not^so much ou the arbitrary decrees 
of Kte, as on'"' his owm voluntary and gradual approach to 
destruction, m the full exercise of free-will, <as in the above- 
named', tragedies. 

^ This, then, is, upon the wdiole, the prevalent form of 
aif^cieiit tragedy. The second, or intermediate expiatorv 
form, ;is likewise found in the works of the two leading tr@- 
^‘dians of classic times. After dis<?losing^the abyss cf suf- ' 
lerijag and crime iu the death of Agamemnoir 4iBd the 
revengeMdeed of Orestes., ^schylus. in his Eumenides, 
timshes^the awful tableau with the acquittal of the unhappy 
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sufferer by a merciful oracular response. Wlien Sophocles 
has melted our hearts by depicting the blindness and fate of 
CEdipus, the internecine fratricide of his twin sons, the long 
sorrows of the blind dd man, and of his faithful nurse and 
daugliter. he presents hinjieath as a transition to the recon- 
ciled deities, in so beautiful a light, as to stir up within us 
feelings more pensive than painful. ^There are, indeed, many 
similar examples of this form of tragedy, both in ancient and 
modern writers, but few of them so noble and beautiful as 
those just mentioned. ^ 

The third and last modi of dramatic conclusion, in which 
extreme suffering is represented as issuing in a state of spi- 
ritual transfiguration, is especially suited to the Christian 
poet, and of these Calderon is unquestionably the most 
eminent. In his serious pieces of historic or tragic import, 
such as his “ of the Cross f and The Steadfast 
JBrincef this is more readily as well as strikingly* appa- 
rent ; and these, selected from abundance of his productions, 
will suffice to illustrate my meaning. Neither is this tho- 
roughly C])ristian Idea contained in the subject alone, but 
still more completely in tbe peculiar ebaracteristics of senti- 
ment and*1^eatment pervading the whole of Calderon’s 
•efforts. In subjects of which the matter by no means sug- 
gested a glorious transition fror© suffering and death to a 
Be*w and brighter existence, all*is stamped with the impress 
of Christian charity and purification, and radiant with hea- 
venly tints. Uhder every condition and circumstance Cal- 
deron is, of all dramatic poets, the most Christian, and for 
that reason tbe :^iost romantic. 

The development and peculiar form of Christian poetry 
are materially infiuenced by»two facts: first, that it was. 
everywhere preceded by a heathen |)oetry, of which the recol- 
lections were never wholly lost, even after the ^nations 
become Christian ; and, next, that it needed nat to be based 
on any mythology of its own. There were two ..ways in 
wdiich Christianity and Poetry were sought to be barmo- . 
niously blended. Ttyp one, Christian symbolism, included^ 
not only life but likewise the world and nature generally : 
W'hereby the full splendour of spiritual beauty was irfadi-^ 
£fted by •the pure light o? truth, and was thus enabled 
serve Chrhsflan art as a substitute for pagan mythology. 
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This symbolisTG, emanating as far as possible from Cbristia* 
nity itself, and tinging all considerations of the world and oi 
life, is the leading feature of the older allegorical school 
of Italian poets, and constitutes the essential distinc- 
tion between them and the strictly romantic school from 
which they kept aloof with such jealous care. Their attempt 
at a symbolical treatmerd; of life, nature, and the world, was 
grand and captivating, and succeeded in a high degree in 
Painting, but it never satisfied the strict requirements of 
poetic art ; not eve;a in Dante, mi^ch less in his successors 
Tasso and Milton. The other mould in which modern poetry 
may be cast, is that proceeding not from a poem compre- 
hending the Christian cosmogony, but from individual life ; 
from legend, and even from fragmentary portions ^f "pagan 
myth, when admitting of exalted spiritual interpretation; 
coupled with earnest endeavours to blend isolated poetic 
notes into one ravishing strain of Christian harmony. Oi 
this form Calderon is the noblest and most distinguished 
' writer, whilst Dante is at the head of Christian poefcs, who 
have attuned their lyre in the first-named key. And this 
latter form, namely, not the introduction of celestial sym- 
bolism, as a whole, into the midst of the phenome&a of every- 
day existence, but the purification of life, and all its several*" 
accords, by means of beauty symbolized and ennobled, con- 
stitutes the distinctive mark of the Eomantic, as contrasted 
with Christian allegory. 

Inasmuch as Spanish poetry generally remained free from 
foreign influence, and to the last maintained its purely 
romantic character, whilst tlie Christian cbivalric poesy of 
mediaBval ^pain survived the period of modern culture, and 
^attained to the highest degreef of artistic perfection, it may 
here be desirable to coijvey to you some account of the 
Precise nature of the Eomantic. In addition to that intimate 
junction witk^the individualities of life alluded to above, and 
which constitutes it essentially a legendarj- poetry, as distin- 
^ guished from a poetry of mere allegorical thought, the Eo- 
(,niantic is based on sentiments of love,r blending Christianity 
with genuine ininstrelsy; sentiments employing suffering 
and sorrow as instruments of purification, exchanging^the 
tragic earnestness of pagan myiiiology for a genim play o*I 
fancy, and selecting those forms of representati^ and Ian- 
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loTe. In this extended signification, all poetry might seem to 
be of the Komantic cast, suppposing that term to designate 
Christian beauty and poetry* In fact, the Eomantic is not 
really antagonistic to the true-antiqne. The Trojan legends^ the 
Homeric songs are thoroughly Eomantic : so in the case of 
all that is absolutely poetical in the minstrelsy of Hindostan, 
of Persia, and other oriental or north-European nations. The 
poetic school of northern Europe* differs from the actual 
Eomantic only in its more copious pagan relics :* hence, it is 
marked by more profound natural feeling joined to an infe- 
rior degree of Christian*beauty and purity of fancy. But 
wheresoever exalted views of life are enunciated feelingly 
and with enthusiastic presentiment of veiled significancy, 
there are small notes of that divine chaunt of love of wEich 
the full harmony is first found in Christianity. Ancient tra- 
gedy, despite of its generally gloomy impressions, is occasion- 
ally resonant W'itli strains of thfe sort; genuine love s^ieds a 
lustre over generous hearts in the midst of pervading error 
aid false images of horror. It is not the inimitable compo- 
sition alone of JEschylus and Sophocles that we admire, but 
likewise their sentiment and profound feeling. The Eomau- 
tic element Ts not opposed to the great masters of antiquity, 
^but to imitators who have risen up among us, who assume 
the form without the inward Jpve. Thus it is obviously 
not repugnant to the real Sssence of the antique, but 
rather to the false soul-less models that in our own time 
have been set-up for imitation: as also to that modern 
standard which vainly seeks to infiuence life by slavishly 
adhering to the present, and thus becomes amenable to the 
joint tyranny of time and fashion, however refined may be 
the aim or the subject. * 

Of all Eomantic poets Calderoi^ comes nearest in spirit as 
well as feeling to the older Allegorical school qf Dante 
the early Italian bards, as does Shakspere teethe northern 
school. Under t^ head of Allegory, in its correct^accepta- 
tion, I would comprise the abstract essence of Christian 
figure and symbol, ^he expression, veil, or mirror, of anT 
invisible world, according to our Christian ccmceptions. This 
is fhe spirit or soul of Christian poetry j the legends of 

< ‘ 9 

• On thig*^ubject see Mallet^s Northern Antiquities, revised by Black* 
well, ISnio. 1847, ; 
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ronnance and tlie national life form its body or outward 
material. After bis own fashion Calderon has fixed this 
symbolism, by proceeding from individuality to life’s manifold 
variety, as fullv and deeply as Bante.r In Calderon, who is, 
as it were, the^last echo of the mefiifBval Catholicism, or as 


the rays of its setting sun, this regeneration and Christian 
transfiguration of the Ipaagination, which characterizes his 
genius and poetry, obtained their highest perfection. Chris- 


of mystery with actual myth or modern epic, iiiis is a 
symbolism of Truth, on the one hand, based on psychological 
principles, or the native depths of the soul, as in Shakspere ; 
on the other, resulting in Christian transfiguration, as in 
Calderon. 

It will easily he understood that between these three kinds 
of dramatic conclusion and representation — of hopeless de- 
struction, reconciliation, and glorification — there are several 
dramatic gradations and comMnations. It wa^ only for the 
purpose of clearly defining the conceptions of hi^a dramatic^ 
art, which consists not merely in skimming over the surface 
of life but penetrates its depths, aud advances to- its grand 
aim, that I have represented these three chief modes as 
markedly distinct and determined. The v|ry antithesis of 
the antique and the modern, as has been already pointed 
out, is by no means complete or even positive, but rests on 
a greater or less preponderance of certainr constituent ele- 
ments. WJiilst here and there instances may be found in 
which the issues of ancient drama tended to heroic glorifica- 
tion, examples of modern tragedy might be adduced equalling 
irf/power the paost terrible catastrophes of classic plots. 

It being the legitimate object of dramatic representation 
to SQund the depths of feeling and penetrate the hidden 
, mysteries of the spiritual life, the ancients have, for obvious 
/rreasons, bequeathed to us no fitting ran odels for imitation, 
whatever may be the wonderful perfection to which they 
/attained in their own style. As generiil rule, it cannoo be 
expected that any one standard of elevated tragedy should 
become valid and binding upon all nations. Evenln the case 
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of CliristiaTi nations, united by a common religion, fbe senti- 
ments of one people too widely differ from those of another 
to admit of dictation on a point of such vital importance as 
the guidance of inward perceptions and recognition by means 
of dramatic influences. In this department of art, each must 
adopt a standard most**congeniaI to its moral habits and 
sentiments. 

I am, accordingly, far from wiebing to recommend the 
Spanish drama or Calderon, its brightest ornament, as a 
model of unreserved and direct imitation on our own 
stage. Though the high excellence o§ Christian tragedy, 
which is mainly attributable to this divine poet, would seem 
all but unattainable in its glorious perfection to him who 
should boldly resolve on delivering the stage from its present 
degradation. The external form of the Spanish drama is not 
equally available for our purposes with the internal structure; 
in the latter a more lyric development prevails, and it is 
altogether more akin to our general tastes than the epic and 
historic terseness of Shakspere. The florid imagery of a , 
sonthern fancy, so characteristic of the outward form and 
poetic garb of Spanish tragedy, may be no less pleasing than 
appropria^^where nature exhibits a similar profusion, but 
cannot be imitated. The remarks I took occasion to 
make, when speaking of a poetical representation of mystic 
subjects, are at least partially ;^pplicable to those of Calde- 
ron’s which contain Christian allegory. W ere I disposed to 
start any objections against the dramatic genius of Calderon 
as a poet, who is thoroughly Eomantic in the several species of 
dramatic composition, it would be the rapidity with which he 
hurries on his catastrophes. It cannot be doubted that these 
would be more strikingly effective if the plot were of more 
protracted development, if the enigma of life were ofteiief 
sketched with the profundity of ^hakspere, and if he liad 
not from the beginning given glimpses of light whfch 
should be reserved for the close. Shakspere, again, is open 
to the opposite charge of too often placing before 6ur eyes, 
in all its mystery and perplexity, the riddle of life, and leaving; 
us, like a sceptic, without any hint of t\^e solution. In 
those of his dramas which issue in a catastrophe,- re-., 
coufse is had to ^he oM tragic solution which repre-" 
gents the ^ero’s utter ruin, or partial expiation of crinfe 
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by suffering t rarely, oflovt^’ln feeling, 

by Calderon m the glo I English dramatist 
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SXfes^’^fd, on the contrary, embraced Protestantism, 
the' new faith effected a sensible change : since, tog®*®^ 
Sth a reiection of the Catholic creed, many symbols,_poetic 
' Sito legendary as well as mythici.were indiscriminately 
-itmsred and suffered to lapse into oblivion. But as England 
‘ of all Protestant countries, retained the large^ traces o^^ 
old Church in her hierarchical institutions and ^ her social 
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economy, so s!ie was the first to inaugurate the revival of 
poetry, blooming in all the graces of nature and art, and 
assimilated, in a great degree, to the romantic style of 
puthern Catholic climes. Jhis is abundantly exemplified 
in Bpenser, Shakspere,*ai^ Milton. It can hardly he neces- 
sary to insist here on me predominance of the romantic 
element of olden chivalry, and of the colouring of southern 
fancy, in Shakspere ; Spenser, himself a chivalric poet, and 
also Milton, followed certain romantic models, more especially 
the Italian. The nearer our critical survey approaches to 
the literature of our own <^ay, the more s^iictly it will be my 
duty to confine my observations to those poets and writers 
who mark the summit of national language and culture, and 
an examination of which are, on that account, most important 
and instfuctive for other nations and for the world. The 
three above-named poets, the greatest England ever produced, 
essentially include ail that is worthy of note in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries. 

Spenser’s poem — the Fairy Queen — conveys to us a good 
idea of the romantic spirit as it was still manifest in England 
under Elizabeth, the virgin queen, whose vanity was fiattered 
by allusiom^ delicately veiled in mythological and poetic guise. 
Spenser is rich and picturesque ; *his lyrics breathe an idyllic 
tenderness, and his muse is altogether redolent of the' old 
Troubadours. Not his poetic tflreatment alone, his very lan- 
guage bears striking resemblance to the old German chivalric 
and love-song. The development of the English language 
is thus quite contrary, in point of chronological order, to the 
German. « 

In the fourtedhth century Chaucer^s verse is not unlike 
our homely rhymesters of the sixteenth century in "Germany ; 
whilst Spenser, at this latter period, is characterized by a 
tenderness and musical harmony fo> which the Minne-lied^ 
were so distinguished. In a language of mixe^' derivation, 
like the English, l^ere is a twofold ideal, according^ as the 
poet inclines to one or other of the components^of his Ian- 
guage. Of all English poets, Spenser is the most Germanic J 
in diction, whilst Milton, on the other band, has given the 
preponderance to the Latin element. The mould of Spenser’s > 
ppem is, iaken as a whole, Infelicitous: the Allegory he has 
selected, lynjg at the very foundation on which his superstruo* 
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ture is irected, is not a living one, suet as breattra and moves 
throughout the older cbivalric poesy, revealing lofty concep- 
tionsof spiritual heroism and the secrets of exited devotion 
hy means of outward adventure and sjmbolical tales. It is 
that lifeless Allegory which is compyehended m a mere cata- 
loo-ue of the virtues ; in short, one that we should never divine 
under its historical garb, if the author had not given an ex- 
planation in so many words. ..... j m n 

^ The admiration of Shakspere, who in his lyrics and idylls 
closely followed this type, is a circumstance calculated to 
enhance Spenser’s merits in our estimation. It is this poetic 
feature that most effectually reveals the true poet in all his 
native feeling. Shakspere evidently regarded the stage ot 
which he was so distinguished a master, only as a prosaic 
appUeation of his art, a faithful sketch of life for toe multi- 
tude, at the best a condescension of his powers. How little 
he who sounded all the depths of varied passion, who drew 
luiman nature as it is, and with, his magic pencil nxed_ each 
expression of its changing lineaments, the noblest and the 
coarsest* was himself rude or savage, is testified by the 
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inmression tlian is made by a host of splenetic earicatiiriats ' 
who are called satiric poets. But throughout his works 
there IS a radiant remuiiaeence of man’s pristine dignity and 
elevation, from whjeh immorality and meanness are an ab- 
= “"ili oo every occasion this reminiscence, 
united to the poet s own nobility of soul and tender feeling, 
^d'gbwin^i' enthu|iasm, sublime philanthropy, 

Xet even the youthful fervour of love in his Eomeo is a 
mere inspiration of death ; Hamlet’g sceptical views of life 
invest him with a straage mysteriousness ; whilst in Lear, pain 
and gnef reach the climax of madness. Hence this poet, ex- 
ternally so calm, so collected, so serene, and throughout 
controlled by reason, who appears as if he did nothing without 
a settled purpose, is inwardly the most dolorous and tragic of 
ail ancient or modern dramatists. 

I have pid that he considered the drama as ’entirely a 
thing fOT the peop e, and, indeed, at first treated it in this 
light. He attached himselt exclusively to popular comedy, ds 
he loiind it already existing, and widened its arena in accor- 
^nce with this principle and with subsequent necessities. 
Yet m earlier and ruder efforts he introduced elements 
^of gigantic grandeur and of^ horror into the popular dramas 
whilst he was likewise prodigal of representations of human 
degradation, passing formerly jests with the vulgar, but which " 
were joined m his reflective and penetrating spirit with 
leelings ot cdhtempt or sorrowful sympathy. Popular tales 
aud songs materially determined the external form of his 
productions: Jie was neither without learning, as has been 
too commonly though erroneously supposed,, since Milton 
called him the free child eff nature,* nor without art j s^ill 
It is obvious that the deeper accords of nature could alone 
avail to unlock the close reserve of his solitary soul. |The 
sympathetic affinity by which he came into most direct eon- 
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wars, which he gat^iered from the trusty old' chroniclers, in 
a^series oi dramas which approach nearly to epic poems* 

"*• The reference is^to the lines in Milton's L^AlUgro-* 

Sweetest Shakesjyeare, fancy’s chilj* ^ 

^ Warble hu native wood-notes wild.** 
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In the Wks of Shakspere a whole world is •anfolded. 
"Whosoever has comprehended this, and been penetrated with 
the spirit of his poetry will hardly allow the seeming wpt 
of form, or, rather, the form peculiar to his mighty genms, 
nor even the criticism of those w'ho ^ave misconceived the 
poet’s meaning, to disturb his admiration ; a8_ he progresses 
iie will, ratlier, approve the form as both sufficient and excel- 
lent in itself, and in harmotiious conformity with the spirit 
and essence of his art. Shakspere’s poetry is,_upon the whole, 
near akin to the German spirit : hence he is appreciated in 
Germany more than aivy other foreign poet, and regarded with 
almost native affection. In his own country, many erroneous 
estimates of Shakspere have arisen from the superficial resem- 
blance to him of some inferior poets. How interesting soever 
the poetry, his form and manner can in nowise be prcTposed 
as an exclusive model for our owm stage ; the less so that his 
feelings and perceptions, while they are eminently poetical, 
are by no means the only poetical ones, or entirely satisfy the 
demands of dramatic requirement. ^ Our Gerinp drama is 
founded on the same, or at least a similar, historical and epic 
foundation, with that of Shakspere: it would, perhaps, in its 
present state of collective as well as individual more 

correct to say that it seeks to do so. Proceeding, then, in this 
direction, were w'e to judge from the most important efforts 
that have been as yet put ibfth, it would seem as if our 
drama were approximating more and more to the confines of 
purely lyrical treatment, after the manner of classical tra- 
gedy, or of Calderon’s more finished Christian conceptions of 
life and its phenomena. With reference to practical appli- 
cation, Calderon is our highest standard of romantic and lyric 
beauty ennobled by Christian fapey, and he is almost nearer 
to" the religious tastes of our age* than Shakspere; though 
it wj^re ungrateful to ignore the services of the latter^ in 
having furnished us with a permanent basis for tbe enduring 
structure of German poetry. Calderon, esse«?;itially a roman- 
tic bai?d,aswdhaveseen,att«ached himself to the older school 
of Christian allegory, and has transferred its symbolism to 
the drama ; the disposition and genius di Shakspere, on the 
cpntrj^ry, are in more intimate communion with the northe:^ 
/school, whilst modern German poetly continues, as has ever 
oeSn its wont, to combine a tendency to both. Siiakspere’s 
pruibund cefiectiveiiess is an element which, tho igh in close 
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contact with the sublimest heights of minstrelsy, belongs 
to epic verse rather than dramatic ; for when, found in con* 
Junction with the latter, #t almost invariably bears the ap- 
pearance of being i^tilated and desecrated. This devia- 
tion is the more to be guarded against as it is particularly 
seductive, and is likely to prove more disastrous in its con- 
sequences to the poet’s imitatofs than copying his prosaic 
terseness or his historical circumstantiality of detail : nor is 
it calculated to enjoy any continuous amount of public favour. 
So also with Caiderori*s brilliant syml>olism, scattered parts 
of which could not fail to be productive of injurious results, 
and on our own stage — hitherto the chaotic rendezvous of 
mingled sensations, opinions and views— would convey only 
a paMul iuipression of profanation. His rich lyric beauty, 
however, will ever remain an exemplar for the imitative 
efforts of our dramatists. 

Spenser’s delightful chivalry and Shakspere’s free poetry 
of life were misunderstood, contemned, and even persecute(ij 
when fanaticism, which had existed only as a hidden disorder 
during Elizabeth’s reign, broke forth with virulence under 
til© •Charles. The great Dramatist was an object of 
especial aversion to the Puritans, to whom he, in turn, seems 
TSot to have been very partial^ a feeling that is perpetuated 
on the part of the MethodiS?:s and other sects at the present 
day, widely diffused all over England. We are, however, 
indebted to those Puritan times for the production of a bard 
justly esteemed his country’s boast and pride.**' The poetry 
of the world and of nature being proscribed by the Puritans, 
the art whicir would correspond with the spirit of the age 
was obliged to be directed 4o the spiritual world, as is shq^n 
in Milton’s uniform seriousness. His epic is, at the very 
outset, exposed to the difficulties which beseyb all Chrjptian 
poems that celebrate the holy mysteries o£*religion. It is 
strange that l?e failed to discover the incQinpieteness of 
Faradise Lost as a unique whole, and that it coufd o^y 
appear, as it really is, the first act of a great Christkn 
drama, of vrhich the Creation, the Fall, and Hedemption, are 
8!^ many successive acts-^ closely linked together. He eve'll- 
tualij*perceived tlie defect, it is true, and appended Faradls) 

* Anti we are indebted to them for a poet of a difFeren;, qMut — Samuel 
Butler— whose Hudibras is the most powefiai pieee of humour iu the 

Krig’lishlanguage. ^ 
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-Regained: but the proportions of this latter to the first per- 
fomiaiic© wore Bot in keeping} and miich too slight to admit 
of its constituting an efficient key>stone.^ When compared 
with Dante and Tasso, who were his^xnodels, Milton, as a 
Protestant, laboured under considerable disadvantages, since 
lie was deprived of a vast storehouse of emblematical repre- 
sentation, tales, and traditions, wdiieh considerably enriched 
their verse. Accordingly, he sought to supply the denciency 
by means of fables and allegories selected from the Koran 
and the Talmud, a remedy not at all harmonious unison 
with rhe general complexion of a serious Christian poem. The 
merits of his epic do not, accordingly, consist in regularity 
of plan so much as in scattered passages of independent 
beauty, and in the perfection of his poetic diction. "" The 
universal admiration of Milton in the eighteenth century is 
based on -his isolated descriptions of paradisaic innocence 
and beauty, his awful picture of Hell, with the character of 
inhabitants, wffioin he sketched, after the antique, as 
giants of the Abyss. It is questionable if any real benefit 
accrued to the language of English poetry from its increased 
leaning to the Latinism of Milton rather than toctfee Ger- 
^manism of Spenser : but this tendency being a fact, Milton^ 
must be regarded as the greatest master of^ style, and 
many respects the standard of dignified poetic expression. 
It is not, however, easy to propose any fixed normal standard 
for a language composed, as the English is, of mixed ingre- 
dients: suspended between two extremes, it cannot but be 
subject to occasional oscillation to and fro^ Shakspere 
alone exhibits the varied elements of copiousness, power, 
and brilliancy inherent in it. 

After the reign of Puritan tastes another species of bar- 
baric invaded the language and literature of England : a 
Erenbh asc6ncla^y of the very worst description. did 

the mind shake off those Gallic fetters until Hie close of the 
seventeenth century, a period coeval with the restoration of 
genuine freedom. But so broadcast had been the seeds of 
foreign predominance that those great oB. poets of whom I 
ha-ne bsen treating did not fully recover their lost influence 
Hli the commencement of the eighte&nth century. 

' During the later Burgundian period, under Erancis the 
Eirst, and^in the sixteenth century, Erench literature was 
peculiarly rich in historical memoirs, in which, indeed, it has 
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been at all times more or leas fertile, Tliese consist of a 
species of historical confessions, or life-portraits, which fami- 
liarize us with the state of social usages, of morality, and the 
very genius of the a^e^by means of vivid individual de- 
Bcription and observation^of the prevalent tone and features 
of society. At this time, moreover, the peculiar talent of 
commenting, in an easy philosophital manner, on the occur- ^ 
fences of daily life began to be developed. The names of 1 
Commines* and Montaigne are impenshably identified with | 
this species of literature. • The language^f that period is for j 
the most part of a loquacious and careless character, not un- 
frequently intricate and confused in the structure of its sen- 
tences: yet with that loquacity and carelessness a certain 
naivete, m natural grace, is blended in the case of Montaigne 
and other distinguished writers, which is the more interest- 
ing and attractive from the contrast they suggest with the 
vigorous restrictions subsequently enforced. Marot and 
Eabelais, though neither of them is devoid of talent, clearly ^ 
indicate the striking infeiiority, as a whole, of French poe- 
try and wit in the sixteenth century ; as compared with the 
superior c^lkire of contiguous countries, and their own pro- 
^gress in the sequel. It is necessary to examine attentively 
thig^rude and almost barbarous condition of French litera- 
ture at this time, if we would* fightly appreciate the bene- 
ficial changes effected by the Academy which Eicbelieu 
established. B^t as in his political system, so here too, the 
check introduced by that slatesman was an iron yoke on 
anarchy, in language a.nd in literature. In reference to its 
more immediate'^ objects, namely, the promotion of a culti- 
vated idiom, his plan was crgwned with absolute success. 
Prose, generally, attained to such universality of finishetf 
polish towards the dose of the sev<?!nteenth century, that imt 
the leading authors alone, but the great body of Writers, wive 
remarkable for g§;nuine purity of style. JS'mther did this 
originate in any ambitious motives of emulation ; letters, 
female memoirs^ mercantile compositions, never intended for* 
the press, and emanating from unprofessional pens, all bore 
the^same impress of cultivated taste, of which but few trscesn 
survived the eighteenth century. Of the poets, Eacine at- ^ 
tained to a,^armony of diction and melody surpassing, in my 

* The best En«:H8b edition of these amusing Memoirs is 3i Bolm’f 
Staudai'd Library, 2 vote. 7 §* ^ 
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opinion, tlie high excellence of Milton in Englisti, and of 
Virgil in Latin: harmony unequalled since in the 1 rench 
language. In behalf of the interests of poetry it is a matter 
of regret that a greater degree of free'dom was not permitted 
to this artistic perfection : and tnat chivalric verse of the 
olden time, which had been the means of introducing so much 
beauty and charming g?ace both of invention and expres- 
sion, was so indiscriminately rejected and despised. The 
same process that was successfully adopted in Italy and other 
lands would hardly^'have failed herf^ : I allude to the graf ting 
of a more artistic and earnest expression on the chivalric 
stock. Trench literature would, in that event, have inhe- 
rited a larger share of the Eomantic spirit and poetical free- 
dom which Voltaire sighed lor with so much ardour, and 
which he was so intent on remedying, however late, though 
with o?i]y partial success. Vet after all, a similar oblivion 
and sweeping rejection of by-gone memories are all but in- 
, separable from every great comprehensive change even in the 
domains of literature. It was a revolution in every sense of 
the word : on that account, from the very first, many in- 
ternal contradictions survived the shock, and a:>S^cret oppo- 
sition was organized for the purpose ot resisting the ^odt 
rule of power. This opposition threw off every vestige of 
disguise, under the Eegen t cand in Louis the [Fifteenth s 
time; when the forbidden fruit of British liberty in litera- 
ture and language was eagerly and openly eoveted. The ir- 
regular and injudicious mode of satisfying these desires, on 
the introduction of foreign tastes and models, resulted in a 
lawless and turbulent confusion. The wavhs of discord con- 
tinued to iiicreasein rage and;tdolence, until at last a mighty 
■^and irresistible torrent of anarchy swept aw^ay the flood-gates 
of the social system, and will only with great difficulty be 
bfought und^ the yoke of obedience. 

The latter "half of the seventeenth century witnessed the 
truly classic period of French poetry. Eonsard, who wrote 
during the sixteenth century, was but the remote forerunner 
" of the great poets of the age of Lodis XIV. : whilst Vol- 
taire, who succeeded them in the eighteenth, is^ not 
^ always successful in his attem^i^s at improveme33t. Tii3 
' essential defect under which French poetry seems parti- 
cularly^o labour, is the absence of a completely classical and 
national epic antecedent to the fuii development of other 
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species of coiriposition. Bonsu^ tlie author of such an 
attempt, is destitute ueithS' O? fire nor dignity, but bis style 
is full of bombast ; a feature commonly characteristic of 
early efforts on the fart of those who, emerging from com- 
parative barbarism, are Ubibitious of display. Of all poets who 
were desirous of forming their style after purely antique 
models, Bonsard is the most stwngly impressed with this 
characteristic. The very choice of his subject — the Branciad 
— was ill-conceived. Had a French poet selected some his- 
torical subject from thiji early annals oS his country for the 
groundwork of an epic, the fabulous derivation of the Franks 
from Trojan heroes, which enjoyed extensive circulation in 
the middle ages, might not have been considered out of place 
as an *episode in a performance of such a nature. But it 
was palpable evidence of the want of judgment to extend so 
thread-bare a legend to epic proportions. The d^eds and 
fortunes of St. Louis would, in many respects, appear the 
most suitable subject for an epic of early French history,^ 
since they w'ere intimately connected with the Komantic, 
and were likely to affoi d free scope for imagination side by 
side witlvimtiorial dignity and religious truth. The unsiiceess- 
« ful part which that monarch took in the Crusades might have 
'^een productive of some difficulty in the way of treatment 
and general plan of arrang(«Tfbnt. As in the ease of the ♦ 
Maid of Orleans^ selected by Chaj€lain^j;;^the circumstance 
that the heroii^e who had save^I^rance in her hour of immi- 
nent peril, and had been idolatrously revered by the nation 
at large, -was ultimatel^y betrayed into the hands of the foe 
and consigned *fco an ignominious end, created no small ob- 
stacle to poetic success. fate of French gallantry was 
the literary fate of Hon sard. He fell from the heaven ^f 
poetic glory and renown to the dtfst, and passed into compete 
oWivion, *Xet his name cannot be omitted,«ii?or his serfices 
* 

* • 

* Born 1525. *He began life in the capacity of page to the Buhe ^f 
Orleans, and was succ^sively the favourite of four sovereigns, and *bf 
Mary Stuart. Besides his epic he was the author o? many odes. 

^ Born 1595. He was cQ(|amis8ioned by Richelieu to organize l!be 
• celebralfed French Academy. His epic, La Puceile/* con8istin| 
eighteen djieary books, is entirely different from Voitaire*« powerful bu« 
Ik^ntiouB production of the same name. # 
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ignored, in any critical Bistoiy of Prencli poesy : for it is an 
undeniable fak that tbe lofty Corneille, Chapelain’s warm 
friend and admirer, not unfrequejatlj suggests reminiscences 
of itonsard’s older school of compo^tion. 

French tragedy is in reality the most brilliant portion of 
her poetical literature, and that which has, at all times, justly 
attracted the greatest amc!?hnt of foreign attention. It is so 
exactly adapted to the spirit of the national character and 
peculiar tone of feeling, that the high value at which it is 
rated is sufficiently j^iStifiable, though it will be remembered, 
her early tragedy was seldom if ever founded on home sub- 
jects. It is true, the Greeks, Romans, Spaniards, and 
Turks, who appear upon her stage, are all more or less 
French in many qualities besides the language, !N'either is 
the appropriation, by poetry, of exotic materials, in itself and 
abstractly, a circumstance calling for severe censure. Yec 
it cannot but be regarded as singular that French tragedy 


extensive popularity. Then, too, the great majority of ma- 
terials available for tragedy, drawn from early French his-^. 
tory would have been unseasonably introduced on a stage 
depending on court patronage^i and scrupulously avoiding 
offensive allusions and contrasts. The defect, however, re- 
mained, to whatsoever cause it may have been owing : and 
m authoritative appeal to national feeling was kept up by 
3.0 one kind of serious poetry. Voltaire re^gnized its im- 
portance, and resorted to various expedient? for remedying 
the evil, not Excepting personal dramatic efforts in connexion 
with subjects drawn from the history of France, and also 
froip romantic chivalry. In the former, his example operated 
witlt indifferent? results, and without any notable degree of 
imitation pn his own age : but his success rin the sphere of 
romantic trag^edy w^as beyond the success of most of his 
countrymen. ^ 

Upon the whol^i, then, we have seen tnat French tragedy, 
whilst, as a general rule, it is based on subjects foreign -to 
dier national history, is nevertheless of a'^ national turn as 
regards its prevalent tone and spirit. Though, fer reasons 
previously stated, it is hardly fitted to constitute a model 
and standard for any other stage. 
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Many liavebeen led to regard the form of French Tragedy 
as a copy of the Grreek, from references pointedly alluded to 
by tragedians them selves in their prefatory remarks. On this 
head Eaeine appears to great fdvantage. He speaks of the 
artistic spirit of the Greekt>with a tme and lively knowledge, 
which cannot be said of any other French poet ; and even 
tiow, when scientific research hasjjhrown light :»n many 
points that were imperfectly understood in his day, we are 
impressed with the dignity and artistic appreciation of his 
nature. Corneille is perpetually at war^ith Aristotle and 
his commentators, ’who appear to be sadly in his way, until, 
weary of contention, the champion of poetic liberty makes 
terms with his uncompromising opponents. One cannot 
help regretting that his mighty genius should have suffered 
itself to he hampered with such confining and self-impossed 
fetters, Voltaire’s prefaces are, for the most part, full of his 
reiterated boasts and lamentations ; being couched in lauda- 
tory strains of the general excellence of every thing French, 
and of the French drama in particular, coupled with com- ' 
passion for the shortcomings of Corneille and Eaeine. 
whilst the reader is informed, in not very equivocal phrase, 
of a certain^Titer whose performances have not a little coiitri- 
Diited to supply the deficiencies of those great poets. 

It is scarcely necessary, at tlps»time, to re-open the Aris- 
totelian question which has been so satisfactorily disposed of 
ever since Lessing’s day. The form of tragedy in France 
was needlessly confined by the supposed law of the unities : 
a law based on error and^ misconception, especially as regards 
time and place^ aisd opposed to the fundamental principles 
of poetry. For in this matter, physical possibilily is by no 
means to be estimated by sevei^ arithmetical process, but by » 
poeticah rather than historical probability, with a calculation 
as to its effects on the imagination. Among# the vari^ 
influences brought to bear upon that age, Boilefiu must ever 
rank theoretically as well as practically, as the most nappw- 
ing in point of limitation of original genius. His pernicious * 
power over French poetry may he gathered from the fact, ^ 
that he was very nearly treating Corneille as* he had already 
trea^d Chapelain. Jlis natural poetic feeling may be learnt* 
from the^mechanical manifestation enjoined in his precepty 
always to cdlnpose the last verse of a rhyming coupipt first. 
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In the place of sound judgment and genuine art, he was in 
the habit of indulging in sneers that were sometimes of the 
coarsest ; regardless of poetic defects, he was very particular 
about the swell of ill-sounding' rhyme. I would almost con- 
cur with Eacine who, w^hen wri&g to his son respecting 
Boileau, his personal friend, described him as '‘a good honest 
but profoundly ig/^orant of poetry/’ 

^ ’ i# injunctions on which he laid great 


man, I ^ 

Another of Boileau’s= 
stress, was that derived from Horace, that a work should be as 
many years before^it is published a? a child lies months in the 
w^omb before it is born. Notwithstanding this enactment of 
the literary dictator, there is little doubt that Eacine’s 
Atlialie and Corneille’s Cid, in my opinion the two most 
consummate productions of the French dramatic n^use, were 
the offspring of a fresh and vigorous enthusiasm, rather than 
of careful elaboration. Those two dramas are fair indications 
of the point at which French tragedy stopped short of its 
antique model. 

In Aristotle’s conception of the nature of tragedy, how- 
ever much it may have escaped the observation of his more 
recent commentators, there is a plain acknowiedgment that 
the lyric portions and chorus are of essential importance^ 
inasmuch as they support and cement the whole structisfe. 
Whence it follows that this feature must be borne in mind 
by those who propose to imitate this form of dramatic art, 
Corneille’s Cid is thoroughly lyrical ; this gives him a magi- 
cal power, and enables him to withstand all the assaults of 
criticism and of envy. Whilst in his Atlialie^ Eacine has 
introduced the chorus, modified indeed Iro suit altered cir- 
cumstanc(|S, but on the whole with great poetic success. 
^ Had tragedy continued in the same course as was marked 
out by these great masters of the French drama, it would 
li^ve approximated much more closely to the fire and eleva- 
tion of its prototype. Many of the fetters imposed on it 
by prosaic ^nisconceptions would, of theinselves, have fallen 
away, and the genius of the drama, once /reed from these, 
- would have attained a much higher d'^velop merit. 

^ AVith reference to Schiedel's opimon, it must he rememherwi that 
Boileau whs a critic . of no mean powers, thoifg-h anti-roiiuifMtic in iins 
Views- H(S imitation of Horace’s Am Potitica is, in ilaeit^^a proof of his 
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But when it became the prevalent fashion to onMt the 
lyric constituent of ancient tragedy in modern composi 
tion, the disproportion of the remainder was strikingly 
incongruous ; more e^ecial^y in those mythological in- 
stances where similar sublets had been treated, and where 
they constituted an entire^drama. The lyric element being 
wanting, equilibrium was destroyed, and it was found neces- 
sary to adopt some of those means irhich had been resorted 
to by the ancients in the declining period of the classic 
drama. The plot was rendered intricate by a crowd of inter- 
polated intrigues, a practice totally at variance with the 
dignified bearing of tragedy ; or engrossing attention was 
directed to the rhetoric of the passions, -which every tragical 
subject alfords such means of introducing. And this, in tact, 
is the brMiant side of French tragedy, asserting its high and 
almost incomparable distinction, and emphatically harmoniz- 
ing with the character and genius of a nation which is at 
all times potently swayed by rhetoric, and inclines, even in 
private life, to the rhetoric of the passions. In a certain ^ 
measure, too, this is an element indispensable to dramatic 
representation. Yet it ought not to prevail in so exclusive 
a manner as it does in French tragedy : it were, at any rate, 
^ijntrary to the principles of sound reason and judgment to 
se? up a standard such as this, suited only to the peculiar 
tastes of France, for the adopti«if of other nations who may 
have stronger poetic than rhetorical faculties. 

The predilection of the French people for the rhetorical 
constituent of tragedy is so strong as to attract their admi- 
tration and criticism to individual points rather than to the 
merits of a whole*performance. Keeping this fact in view, 
we shall find that the plots which have the most poetic solu- 
tion, throughout the range of French tragedy, are precisely 
those resembling antiquity the most?, and issuing in the direst 
catastrophe without any mitigation. Barely d*oes the issuO 
accord with the tru^ aspirations of the Christian bard : death 
ending in victory, as in Bacine’s Athalie ; or sorrOw brighten- 
ing into severe iD^ppiness, as in Voltaire’s Alzire, This latter - 
production, in my opinion, is the author’s jnasterpiece, in'* 
whicj;! he appears a true poet, and worthy of his two diiin-,, 
guished predecessors in th^ Tragic art. 
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many important discoveries liimself, and seems to lia?e had 
a dim and imperfect foresight of many others. Stimulated 
by his capacious and stirring intellect, experimental science 
extended her boundaries in every direction : intellectual cul- 
ture, nay, the social-orgarffzation of modem Europe gener- 
ally, assumed a new ifeape and complexion. The ulterior 
consequences of this mighty change became objectionable, 
dangerous, and even terrible in iheir tendency, at the time 
when Bacon’s followers and admirers in the eighteenth cen- 
tury attempted to wrest from mere experience and the senses, 
w^hat he had never asspmed them to f ossess ; namely, the 
law of life and conduct, and the essentiMs of faith and hope : 
while they rejected with cool contempt, as fanaticism, every 
exalted hope and soothing affection which could not be 
practioftliy proved. Ail this was quite contrary, however, 
to the spirit and aim of the founder of this philosophy. In 
illustration, I would only refer here, to that well knywn sen- 
tence of his, deservedly remembered by all : — " A little Phi- 
losophy inclineth man’s mind to Atheism ; but depth in Phi;;^ 
losophy bringeth man’s mind about to Eeligion.”’*^ 

Both in religion and in natural philosophy, this great 
thinker believed many things that would have been regarded 
^ as mere superstition by his partisans aud admirers in later 
times. Neither is it to be supposed that this was a mere 
conventional acquiescence ir^ mi established belief, or some 
prejudice not yet overcome of his education and age. Hi^ 
declarations oq. these very topics relating to a supernatural 
world, are most of ail stamped with the characteristic impress 
of his clear and penetr^ating spirit. He was a man of feeling 
as well as of invention, and though the world of experience 
had appeared to him in quite a new light, tfe higher and 
divine region of the spiritual w^orld, situated far above com- 
mon sensible experience, was not vie’wed by him either 
obscurely or remotely. How little he partook, I will 'not 
nerelj say of the crude materialism of some 6f his followers, 
but even of the more refined deification of hature, which 
during the eighteenth century w^as transplanted from Eranc^ 
to Germany, bke sene rank ofishoot of natural philosophy, 
is proved by his views of the substantial essence of a c^rrept 

* Bacon^s Essays, XVI- On Atheism, 45 of the edition printed 
mniform wiui the present volume* 
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physicalfSystem. The natural philosophy of the ancients 
was, according to a judgraent pronounced by himself, open to 
the following censure, viz. : “ that they held nature to consti- 
tute an image of the Divinity, whereas it is in conformity 
with Truth as well as Christianify to regard man as the sole 
image and likeness of his Creator, €iid to look upon nature 
as his handiwork.” In the term Natural Philosophy of the 
ancients. Bacon evidently^dncludes, as may be seen from the 
general results attributed to it, no mere individual theory or 
system, but altogether the best and most excellent fruits of 
their research withip. the boundaries not only of physical 
science, but also of mythology and natural religion. And 
w’hen he claims for man exclusively the high privilege 
according to Christian doctrine, of being the likeness and 
image of God, he is not to be understood as deriving this dig- 
nity purely from the high position of constituting the most 
glorious and most complex of all natural productions: 
but in the literal sense of the Bible that this likeness 
and image is the gift of God’s love and inspiration. The 
^gurative expression that nature is not a mirror or image of 
the Godhead, but bis handiwork— if comprehended in all its 
profundity, will be seen to convey a perfect explanation of 
the relations of the sensible and the super-sensible" world of ^ 
nature and of divinity. It preeminently declares the fact tliat 
nature has an independent selij?existence, but w'as created by 
God for an especial purpose. In a word, Bacon’s plain and 
hisj discrimination betw^een ancient philosophy and his own 
Christian ideas, is an intelligible and clear rule for fixing the 
right medium between profane nature- worship on the one 
hand, and gloomy hatred of nature on the ether : to which 
latter one-sided reason is peculiarly prone; when intent 
only upon morality, it is perplexed in its apprehensions of 
nature, and has only imperfect and confused notions of 
divhity. But a right appreciation of the actual difference 
between naturerand God, is the most important point both 
of thought and belief, of life and conduct." Bacon’s views 
on this head are the more fittingly introduced here, because 
tho philosophy of our own time is for^the most part dis- 
tracted between '^the two extremes indicated above : the 
re^preSensible nature-worship of sorfie who do not distinguish 
i^erween the Creator and his works, God and the world: or " 
on the other, the hatred and blindness of those ddspisers of 
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natiirej whose reason is oxelasivelj direeted to their personal 
dchtiiiy. The just uiediain between these opposite errors, 
that is to say, the only correct consideration of nature, k 
that involved in a seaiso ot* intimate connection with her, 
joined at the same ti%e to a conscious conviction of our 
immeasurable superiority, morally, and to a proper awe of 
those of her elements that signiticantly point to matters of 
hi^lier import than herself. AU such vestiges, exciting 
'either love or fear, as a silent law, or a prophetic deckra- 
tion, reveal the hand that formed thejn and the purpose 
which they are designed to accom])iis!u 

Xot less than the iidiuence exerted by Bacon on pliilosophy 
and thought generally, was that of llugo Grotius, during 
the seventeenth and a portion of the eighteenth century, on 
the practical and political world, and the ethics of interiia- 
tionai intercourse. 2!^ either was this influence devoid of 
happy and salutary results : tlie religious tie hitherto main- 
taining the nations of tlie 'West in political unity being now 
severed, and Macchiavelli’s impious and unju3t*'systcin gra-* 
dually becoming the prevalent standard of state policy, it 
was an act of the greatest humanity to found a sysb^'m 
of jnrispi%c?enee for the common beneflt of Europe, torn by 
‘‘civil war, disjointed in creed, inflamed with passion, and 
corrupted by false maxims of gewernment. The doctrines of 
Grotius were extensively recognized as constituting a cor- 
rect standard. It is an elevating thought to find a scholar 
and a profound thinker, without any power other than 
that of intellect and honest will, becoming the actual 
founder of a neis code of international law : as ho gained tlie 
reverential esteem of his own age, so he justly ^uherits tb© 
grateful thanks of posterity? Eegarded as a system, th^ 
international code introduced by Jingo Gi'otiiis and his sue* 
cessors may, indeed, appear very defective, aniwould bajgdly 
be proof against the varied attacks of the sceptic. The loss 
of that religious* tie which formerly united call Eur 9 pea« 
states in one common bond of brotherhood, was, in reality, 
irreparable. Ib. defiHilt of the same, justice was now base<* 
on the social tendency and destiny of man,' essentially inhe* 
reirt in his constitution, lln proportion as the successors of 
' Grotiu% based common law on nature and reason alone, refe- 
rence to t^e primary source of all justice was morepd more 
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frequent omitted ; tlie more inevitably did the theory and 
even practice, of international law lose itself in idle and inso* 
luble subtleties of speculation on the one hand, and degene- 
rate, on the other, into extravagant and erroneous conse- 
quences, To vrhat inonstrositieb did not the law of nature 
and the system of reason eventually lead, both in opinion 
and practice, during the latter half of the eighteenth cen- 
tury I It was, nevertheless, a most beneficial circumstance 
that the doctrine of international law extended and recog- 
nized by means of Grotius availed to stem the rapid tide 
of corruption for i}>ore than a century. For though it 
cannot be denied that from 1648-1740, there were instances 
of open and flagrant injustice in international transactions, 
yet they were generally protested against. If actual deeds 
could not be undone, it was still something to assort and 
vindicate the principles of rectitude. Violence and rapacity 
were, at any rate, bound by the forms of justice, and had 
to assume the semblance of rectitude. These beneficial 
influences continued to be manifest from 1740-1772; ia 

less degree, they extended their salutary operations to 
years subsequent to that period when Europe, a second time, 
suftered great and universal violation of her rights, sind when 
former rules of guidance no longer prevailed, owing to an ^ 
entire change in the circumstances and political fabric of 
states. Europe has, of late; been fully alive to this change, 
during fifteen years of unparalleled oppression, when the 
principles of bygone times were remorselessly trodden under 
foot and shivered into fragments before the sword of the 
conqueror. But after that monstrous tyrauny had been 
overtaken by its doom, and passed away a meteor ; and 
by the divine Providence, all things had been brought to a 
ifevourable issue; those who are at the helm of national 
aflairs clearly perceive that* the mutual relations of Christian 
stffies and pe^jple, can no longer rest on the shallow founda- 
tion of universal natural right, or the mere force of reason, 
in accordance with usages now obsolete ; and they are aware 
sf the necessity of conforming to the loftier requirements of 
Christian justice and love, and the co3iimon destiny of man- 

OF all writings that have exercised a great and ujilTersal^ 
^ itsfluence over the practical world and the political relations' 
of Euro?>e, those of Grotius were, unquestionably, of the 





roost saliitarf kind, and can be compared m importance only 
with the preceding system of Maeohiavelli,or the inter theories 
of Bousseau. 

Besides his exertions ini)elialf of the restoration and re- 
cognition of the theoryg^nd practice of equity, Hugo Grotius 
roanifested his good will in an attempt to reduce reli- 
gious truths to formal and, as it were, juridical proof. It 
was one of the indirect effects of ?rotestantism, that religion 
was the constant theme of contention, and, aecordiogiy, was 
more and more treated as a matter of jjhe understanding — a 
feature not a little characteristic of Calvin’s genius, who 
founded the second great Protestant sect. In the eftbrt 
alluded to, which was a growing want, Grotius found many 
followers, liis designs being, indisputably, most worthy. 
Yiewe'S in itself, it would appear as if religious impres- 
sions had grown faint and feeble, when that which is essen- 
tially a thing of inward feeling and living faith begins to be 
considered and defended with critical acumen ; till, eventually, 
religious truth is treated like a legal process, or is attempteit 
to be solved like a geometrical problem as by Pascal. 

The philosophic exertions of Descartes, far from being 
equally ftieritorious with those of Bacon and Grotius, may 
rather be said to have had a noxious and seductive infiueneo 
on his own and the succeednig age. liis example is an 
instance of the possibility o? being a great mathematician, 
according as that science has been hitherto pursued (which 
he certainly wtis for his age), without necessarily being a 
successful philosopher. The hypothesis of vortices, by which 
Descartes tri^ to “explain not only separate facts in 
physics, but likewise the origin of the univers^, has indeed 
long since been forgottens* His system, on the whol^ 
enjoyed only a fleeting existence, and never spread far 
beyond France ; yet his philosophy, such as ifc was. infi^n- 
ced the spirit of the seventeenth and even \lie eighteenth 
century in no small degree His method, m4)re <ifspecially, 
as he himself termed it, or the manner in which he took tli^ 
initiatory phixbsophic steps, found many followers, Bfe 
desired to be an original thinker, in the ^urictest and most 
complete sense of the word. To this end, he resolved 
' entirely to forget all that he had hitherto learnt, believed, ^ 
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and tliouglit, and to begin entirely anew. Of course^ tbis 
original thinker did not spare any of the philosophers or 
. inquirers who had preceded him, and passed over their 
labours as unworthy of regard. But if it were possible, by a 
single arbitrary effort, to break thread of hereditary 
thought to which we are inseparably connected through 
language, the consequencegi^ would be only destructive. It 
is. as if in the political world it were attempted suddenly to 
stop the wheel of public life for the purpose of substituting 
a more perfect consti|;ution, based onj^ure reason, in place of 
that evolved by the nation itself in the progress and struggle 
of ages. That Truth cannot be attained, any more than a 
fitting constitution, by means of an abrupt oblivion and re- 
jection of the past, is shewn in the annals of philosophy, 
which extend more than two thousand years back, and 
abundantly expose the fruits of such self-sufficient thinkers. 
The mosb natural consequences of a process like this would 
be neither to see nor avoid the most ordinary errors 
juato which human reason is led, when endeavouring to ex- 
plore the truth by its own unassisted means. These errors 
are, accordingly, reiterated, and sometimes held up as dis- 
coveries, though they have been repeatedly co^rrected or 
refuted. As regards total oblivion of all that has been 
done, or attempted to be done, by preceding generations, 
it is so impracticable to keep tSis resolution of independent 
individuality of thoiaght, that Descartes is by no means the 
first of those contemptuous thinkers w'hose most original 
opinions and alleged discoveries are, after all, taken from 
their predecessors, and only changed in word^and form. The 
borrowing often indeed proceeds from an imperfect recol- 
lection and self deception, withcTut a distinct consciousness of 
the fact. Descartes has been greatly commended for his strict 
discrimination, spirit and matter. It cannot but 

appear very stenge that it should be regarded as new and 
original maintain a distinction between intellect and body. 
But the unsatisfactory manner of mathematical demonstra- 
tion which that philosopher adopted, i^ ord§r to settle the 
distinction in qu'estioii, was productive of no real benefit, 
since'^it only involved the connectic^n of soul and body, Snd 
^th«ir reciprocal action, in inextricable difficulties. Since his ' 
day, it has remained a characteristic of philosophy oscillate 
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unceaBiTigly between the and the external world of sense ; 
at one time, the former was supposed to originate evervthing ; 
at another, the latter was tlleged to contain all experiiueiital 
philosophy, including t4e moral and Divine, which was simply 
impossible. At ail events, the connection subsisting between 
the and the outer world ha%eontiiiuecl to be an incom- 
prehensible problem, and simply because the higher Divine 
region, the ground on wliich both rest, and whose light il- 
lumines and explviins b^th, has beer. ail«:)gether lost sight of* 
Tlie medium of the soul was wanting to lead the spirit to a re* 
cognition of the Trutli, and of i le external world as the 
Creator’s handiwork. The philosophy of tliat period was too 
much jiampered with the abstractions of dialectic thought, in. 
the limits of which the truth can never be found, and where, if 
found, transplanted from some otlier quarter, she cai\never be 
long retained in her integrity. The higher light of spiritual 
knowledge, although inseparable from religion, had nevg^ 
been completely disclosed in science: only some isolated 
broken rays had escaped, as it were, from the bondage in 
which all iwing knowledge had been kept daring the ascen- 
dency of rationalism. It was accounted an additional merit 
of Descartes to prove the existence of God from pure reason 
alone, after the manner of a^nsathematical proposition. If 
this may really be termed meritorious, it belongs not to 
Descartes; being altogether derived from those median^al 
philosophers whom Descartes, and hia contemporaries, took 
every opportunity of depreciating. Undoubtedly the tone 
and spirit of tW?ir meaning were totally different ; for they 
adduced reason by way of supplementary, and aisit wex’e, su- 
perfluous proof, in confirmatron of that truth, the most gldi- 
rioLXS of all, of ■vviiieh a Arm conviction may be gained in a very 
different way, and which constitutes the essewffial spirit Ind 
centre of all other convictions and thoughts, ofail activity and 
plans of life. As (?very created thing or organized beiiig, m one 
way or another, proclaims the unfathomable greatness of th^ 
Creator, so hunTan reason, generally so vainjof her own power 
and skill, may join in the universal chorus to the praise ot4jrod. 
Or^^as in human affairs % is considered the most perfect 
triumph of a good and righteous cause, when even tlui oppo- 
nent can b^brought, however reluctantly, tc coiUess Its justic® 
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and trutV., so naan’s reason may be admitted to bear testi- 
mony in favour of Divine truth. But if the existence of the 
Deity, which we first learn to teow by internal perception, 
be exclusively proved from arguny^ntative reasoning, as 
by Descartes, the Deity is, in a certain measure, made 
dependent on reason, if^not actually synonymous and 
identical with it; whilst the essence of eternal love is 
thus dragged down to the regions of abstract conception, 
and the appearance of the Absolute. ^It has never succeeded, 
and never will succeed, to seek to demonstrate the existence 
of God, in tlie absence of tbe inner perception and conviction 
of tiis being, to natures that are incapable of feding and 
believing it. ^ 

The followers and associates of Descartes formed a school 
of their own in France, whose tenets held sway for some time. 
Yet here and there, a few minds w^ho asserted their inde- 
pendence, remained staunch in their allegiance to reli- 
gious truth, and adopted only so much of the system as 
■ was consistent with their faith. This may be affirmed of 
Malebrancbe, wbo could not, however, entirely extricate 
himself from the difficulties regarding the mutual "relations 
of thought and external objects, the connection betw’een 
spirit and matter. In anta^^nism to Descartes, and as a 
critical, acute, and philosophical defender of revelation, 
Huet became famous : whilst during the same period, Fene- 
Ion, notwithstanding the prevalence of tKat philosophy 
and metaphysical contention, expressed the suggestions of 
his amiable nature in the most exquisite language. But 

f reater than<.all these w^as the iiifiuence of one whose name 
>have purposely deferred meiftioiiing till now, in securing 
the independence of religioAis thought, 1 allude to Bossuet, 
theffirst of Fy^ch authors, in point of eloquence and Ian- 
guage. It mi^t perhaps be doubted whether the splejidour 
of such ebquonce is altogether appropriate to religious truth, 
end whether the simplicity of Christian doctrine may not be 
thore fittingly conveyed by means of artlbss and simply 
C 9 rdial exposition. *Bow-ever this may be, it is certain that 
an orator, endowed as he was, withfaa coirij-reliensive grasp of 
'^intellect and with brilliancy of expression, was of essential 
benefit tqf his age, and could not but be so at ‘My f)eriod 
oi religious controversy before the truth had completelv 
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IriiitBplied, It slioiild "be remembered, too, that l^ossuet'a 
eloquence was by no means restricted to purely theological 
topics. Whatever in life and morals, in Church and 8tate. 
in polities and history, §nd generally in human ailairs. 
invited and demanded ^rious reflection, was alwiiys regarded 
by this eminent man in a religious point of view, and as 
coming within his province. 

If it be allowable to institute a Comparison between orators 
and poets, in regard to representation and language, I should 
be disposed to attribute to certain characteristics of Bossuet 
an excellence which rarUvs him even hj|^ier than the greatest 
of those French poets who were his contemporaries. Finished 
perfection of ai’t and style is included within a fixed sphere. 
Situated between the lofty and sublime and that whieii 
is altogether artificial in term, deviations in both direc- 
tions are both easy and numerous, l-'oets and writers exist in 
abundance, who are grand and sublime without beiwg at the 
same time polished and uniformly harmonious. Whilst others 
unite over- solicitousness and efl'eminacy to a high degree of 
finish and uniformity, they are without the strength of subli- 
mity, -noble and tender but not grand, Voltaire was well 
aware o4* this, when he laid bare the faults of his two predeces- 
sors in French tragedy, whom it was his chief ambition to sur- 
pass. He has no clifiiculty in discovering passages in Corneille 
open to this charge of obsolate rudeness of diction and bom- 
bastic exaggeration. It seems to me that he had a higher re- 
verence for Corneille’s kindred genius than of Kacine w’liom 
he held to be deficient in sublimity and pathos, in which he 
himself excelled. Bu4> liis opinion of Kacine was in the main 
unjust: for if "w'e regard the mere rhetoric of the passions, 
there is scarcely one in the^vhole range of Frelach tragedies 
that can compete with Kacine’s Ph<sdra, His Afhatie^ 
again, breathes a diflerent but stiTI loftier spirit of enthus||i8m. 
H‘ other productions of the same author are^more especially 
characterized by harmonious repose and delicacy, for instance 
his 'Berenice^ it will be seen that this is in keeping w?th the 
nature of tbeffsubjeet. This much, however, must be granti^d 
to Voltaire, that Kacine w’ould have been a. still grander and 
more perfect poet than is, had he united a little of 
nciilets impetuoife sublimity, the effect of which is somewhai^ 
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marred iy the prodigality with which it is lavished, to his 
own harmony of language and versification, as well as charac- 
teristic tpderness, its far as orators can be classed with 
poets, this combination of eseelfencies, is found in Bossuet. 
Severely pure and polished, as also noble in expression, he is' 
ever grand and sublime, where the subject admits of it,’ with- 
out once descending to bombast. 1, therefore, cheerfully 
assent to the high praises Destowed by Brench critics on the 
distinguished excellence of one wlio is both a model of per- 
fect style and expre^ion, and a rich ^source and storehouse cf 
the most salutary and exalted truths. 

There is yet another mode in which Bossuet’s superioritv 
as a writer and orator, to the distinguished poets of h'is 
nation and age, is manifest. French literature is ip many 
essential points an imitation of the earlier cultivated nations 
of antiquity, and is, moreover, based on this imitation, much 
m the same manner as the literature of Eome is on that of 
Greece. This circumstance is, in itself, no reproach, bein<>' 
a cCTtain measure inevitable in the case of all nations 
attaining to a late degiee of culture, and more particularly 
common to countries whose genius, like that of Eome and 
France, has a practical tendency rather than the development 
^ internal mental activity. It were a gross mistake to pla'>e 
Eoman literature on a level with "the Greek inventive 
spint ; but I have endeavoure'd to shew how the Eomans 
made up for their great inferiority in poetry and pure pliilo- 
sophy by that thoroughly Eoman sentiment, ’the all-pervading 
Idea of Eome, which gave so dignified and peculiar a tone to 

the w'hole of their literature. I,’ ^ ' 

is a sufiicienj: counterpoise, produc 

0 / character. It was a similarfy " o 

devated the mind of Bossuet": the Idea°of tlm'Cathohe 
Lhit\rch and her connexion with history, politics, and science. 
Ap mere faith of custom, hut the vivifying spirit of life con- 
stituting.pis 1 * were, his second nature, and a view o’f the 
world which shed light on all other subjects. For this reaso'n 
is so uinque in manner, and so iiulepndoifi: of his prede- 
cessors, w;ho, nev&rtheless, were his tviics as to style and 
oratoiy, his instructors in history. <5 What, the patriotic Idea 
-ot Jxomes greatness did for the Eomans, Bossuet’s'^ spirit 
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iBiglit have effected for Catliolic France in a Biiperlor degree, 
iiad it only been more generally diHiisecL But so far %vaa 
this Christian Idea from being general, that the most excel- 
lent and at the same time rengions poet France ever produced 
was stopped midway in Sis career of exalted development by 
the jarring discord of internal conviction, and the rules of that 
dramatic art -which he had modelltd after the antique. It is 
a -well-known fact that Kacine, who was attached to the 
opinions of the Jansenists, indulged in erroneous notions of 
artistic propriety, and l%r a long time lUeclined -writing for 
the theatre, which he deemed an absolutely objectionable 
institution. The poet’s excessive scrupulosity is sufficiently 
amiable in the man ; and, indeed, his private life, as also 
his lotl^rs furnish abundant proofs of the deep religious sen- 
timent which animated his whole being. Though his uncon- 
ditional rejection of the theatre may not be a})proved by our 
own judgment, yet there was, doubtless, much in the tragic 
art of that day ill fitted to coincide with Christian idea^ 
of morality. Be this as it may, the want of harmony 
remains, and Bacine w^ould have done w’ell to endeavour 
to recon(Ml(f his faith and his art, as he seems to have eom- 
• menced doing in bis Athalie. How striking is the pre- 
eminence of Spain over France in this respect ! With the 
former, a thoroughly Catholk? people, religion, poetry, and 
truthj instead of being discordant, met in beautiful har- 
mony. • 

The sect of the Jansenists contributed several -writers of 
distinguished merit, of these I will now only name Pascal : 
on the whole, however, these disputes exercised an injurious 
indueiice over the literature 4>f France. A fe^ words will 
suffice to recall the subject of those disputes. The combat 
w^as as old as human reason itself^ and not to be solved wd|hm 
its strict limits ; for it concerned the liberty man in juxta- 
position with natural necessity, or with the oinjiipc^teiieeand 
omniscience of God. Being purely a question beloiigiiig to 
reason, it ought never to have been transferred to religioiC 
Hence its representatives and defenders hu\ie never taken any 
other than a negative int^est in it, the avoidance merely hf 
two eqmaily objeetfonabie extremes. The doctrine of fr^e- 
wdll and ^uman merit promulgated in the fifth and sixth 
centuries, according to which man was rendered independent 
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of God and of the saving influence of grace, was nncoinpro* 
misingly attacked by the champions of the Truth, and suc- 
cessively refuted and rejected, ^uch was the fate, too, of 
the opposite heresy in the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies : that of denying all possibility of man's co-operating 
for ins own benefit and salvation. The very existence of 
independent action was stL^adiiy denied him, whilst he was 
subjected to unlimited predestination, after the fashion of 
Pagmn inexorable necessity, or Mahometan belief in a pre- 
determining fate. 'The manner which the dispute was 
conducted considerably aggravated its otherwise evil tenden- 
cies. Pascal’s “ Provincial Letters ” have come to be regarded 
as a classic portion of French literature, from their copious 
wit as well as the beauty of their language ; but if tfney are 
to be judged by the spirit of their general contents, they can 
only be^termed a master-piece of sophistry. All the resources 
of that ingenious art were laid under contribution in order 
^0 render his opponents, the Jesuits, contemptible and odious. 
ISiO one conversant with the history and opinions of the 
period during which the strife raged, will doubt that truth 
was often and signally violated. But even if thb (^lebrated 
writer, who was Yoltaire’s forerunner in wit, genius, and 
language, had done less violence to truth in individual in- 
stances, how pernicious must effect of such contentious 
wrangling and bitter derision nevertheless have been^when 
practised on the subject of religion! In this instance, tiie 
contest was confined to the Jesuits who were personally offen- 
sive to Pascal, a man who yet was deeply earnest in religion, 
and who even wished to demonstrate it inath1?matica}]y. But 
what guaraiitee was there that4:hese same weapons might not 
fcpeediiy be directed at religion itself? This happened, too, 
ere long ; the system of Sophistry, dexterously barbed with 
cuilning wit and polished sarcasm, proved a dangerous tool, 
a keen-edged sw^ord in the hand of Vok^ire, who found a 
vast magazine ready to his hand in Bajle, wiio had previously 
;^xhausted all his skill in directing doubts, ql^jections, jeers, 
and allusions at i^lII points, like a runniijg fire, against the yet 
unshaken tow^er of Faith. ^ ^ 

Philosophy, on the whole, gradually deteriorated during the 
lafter half of the seventeenth century. The example of 
Hobbes ^testifies to the facility of transition froni Bacon’s 
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new metliod of pliilosopLisiiig — -without refleoliug nny blame 
on that great man — to the most decided infidelity and mate- 
rialism. The age was^ liowgver, not sufficiently ripe for the 
reception of that theory respecting the unconditional right 
of the stronger, towhiefrthe philosopher of Malmesbury was 
unreservedly committed. In a century, or a century and a 
half later, his atheistical views of #he political as of the phy- 
sical world woidd have been more readily received. Accord- 
ingly, Locke met with gejteral acceptance, just because bis 
system was not so incf#isistent with t^e recognized moral 
principles and feelings of his time ; and the exposition of his 
tdews, though prolix, was yet easy of comprehejision— or, at 
least, seemed so. Essentially it was the same : nay, even 
more pSrnicious in its results, inasmuch as error gained in- 
creased extension by being put forth in a more moderate 
shape. It is sufficiently obvious that no kind of faith or 
exalted hope can long endure, if the whole of truth is to be 
circumscribed within the narrow circle of sense and sensuou|^ 
experience Locke’s personal belief in the Deity was com- 
patible with bis general mode of thought ; for it frequently 
happens •tlfsat he who is the first to open up a new path of 
# inquiry does not perceive the consequences immediately re- 
sulting, or if he perceives, does not admit them. This 
system, if strictly carritd out* dispenses with deeper thought, 
restrfeting itself to pure sensation and sensuous experience* 
Thus many ha-^ lived on the credit of Locke’s name and re- 
putation who have assumed the pretensions of unprejudiced 
self-thinkers. But when the subject of this sort of sensu- 
ous experience^* the powers it arrogates, and the effects it 
produces are maturely in^^^stigated, doubts tind strange 
conceptions meet the" inquirer at every turn: such wm 
especially the case in Englantl. The question relative 
to what passes in the back-ground of this Mtelj pictuib of 
the world of seiisc cannot be evaded, howxwer strong the 
determination to ignore it. The doctrine that begkis by 
modestly assenting that there is no other medium of 
ledge than sense and experience, is in reality a veiled thou^ 
not expressed Materialii^n, as was proved in France, s^'here 
the m«sk was sooi* thrown aside. 

Indire^ly, though quite unintentionally, Newton contri- 
buted to^the formation of the philosophy of the elghteentb 
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century ; since tliose who adhered to the new system ap« 
pealed to his high authority ; and after his great discoveries 
it seemed possible to explain ail .things by means of physics 
without the aid of religion. Boih Newton and Bacon would 
have turned away in disgust from those who idolized them 
in the eighteenth century. In the case of the formerj his 
strong attachment to Chriistianity and to the Bible wms often 
pitied and deplored by his philosophic successors as the pecu- 
liar weakness of a mind naturally strong. In many of his ex- 
pressions respecting" the relations of the Deity to nature, or 
the starry heavens as the laboratory and reflex of the Divine 
glory, there is not merely a substratum of enthusiasm, but 
also of earnest conviction, bearing a peculiar impress, and 
proving that he had often deliberated on the suprenle object 
of all contemplation, even though he was not actually a philo- 
sopher, gnd knew nothing of metaphysics. In the eighteenth 
century England was the foremost of European nations in 
Jliterary glory. The whole of modern French philosophy 
emanated from that of Bacon, Locke, and other Englishmen : 
their system, however, when transplanted to France, soon 
assumed a new shape, distinct from that of its «hkth-place. 
Whilst German literature received a fresh impulse and a 
new direction, towards the middle of the century, under the 
influence of English poetry dnd criticism. 

Voltaire was, more especially, the means of introducing 
the pliilosophy of Locke and Newton into France. It was 
strange that he so seldom employed the wonderful grandeur 
of nature, as it w'as more and more displayed by the aid of 
science, in glorifying the Creator, but almost always made it 
subservient ^o man’s humiliat|.on and insignificance, as con- 
trasted with the immeasureable extent of the starry heavens. 
As if the mind, which contemplated all these stars and suns 
weie not greatly superior to them : as if God resembled an 
earthly potentate who, of the millions subject to his sceptre, 
may easily b^ supposed to lose sight of’ the inhabitants of 
^ome obscure village situated on the frontie??s of his domi- 
nions. Dpon the wdiole, the eighteenth century generally 
increased natural seieriey, wFieh it had received as 
a glorious heritage from the preceding age,?n a manneivhostila 
" to‘Teligious truth. Voltaire was destitute of a really syste- 
matic uttbelief, involving fixed principles, definite phUo- 
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sopliieal opinions, or even a distinct form of pliSosopliic 
doubt. Just as the Sophists of antiquity manifested their 
dexterity and skill in defejiding two diametrically opposite 
views with all their ^loqu§nce, so Yoltaire attacked Pro* 
vidence in one treatise, qyfid lent his support to it in another. 
But he is so far honest as to render it plain enough which of 
these works was his own favourite. In numerous instances 
he seems to have indulged with^iit reserve his aversion to 
Christianity: and, indeed, to religion generally. In this re- 
spect his genius operated like a destn^cnve weapon to the 
dissolution of all earn estf moral and religious thought. Yet 
I cannot help thinking that Voltaire did infinitely more mis- 
chief by his pernicious views of history than by all his scof- 
fingat religion. As in poetry, so here he was sensibly aware 
of the defects under which his country’s literature laboured. 
Since the time of Cardinal Eetz, the abundance of historical 
memoirs, whicli were both attractive in style and of an 
instructive nature, had been greatly on the increase : so much 
so, that they constituted almost a literature by themselves* 
extremely entertaining and peculiarly Prench. Yet by this 
means history could not well escape falling into a merely 
conversatfoiM tone, and becoming a fragmentary collec- 
♦tioji of isolated anecdotes, to the serious detriment of 
sober historic truth. Even if, these faults were avoided, 
and the general execution 'Sver so clever, it -was after 
ail bill a subordinate species, a preparatory grouping of 
materials, anything but history in its true acceptation. 
There is, at any rate, an immense distance between the most 
genial performaiA^es of this kind, and historical composition 
as it was understood by the Ancients, and by JIacchiaveili 
among the moderns. Thus it happened that whilst Prench, 
literature was stocked with the productions of lively nar- 
rators, couched in respectable and easy diction, it was alibo- 
.getb.er without a really classic national history, the work of 
some great origiiml genius. Of this want, theii,i»Yokair^ was 
fully cognizant, and in accordance with the comprehensive, 
grasp of his amthtion^^e sought to supply that w*ant. Pranc6 
herself aclmowdedges the utter failure of lAs attempt ; and 
that* neither in point of a A nor of representation and slyle, 
Buited the range* of history, can he for a moment be com- 
pared, I wifi not say with the best ancient masters, but with 
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the leading historians of England : for instance, Hume and 
Eobertson. Yet the influence of his historic views on Eng- 
lish writers, especially on Gibbon, was very extensive, and 
they may he said to have becor'aie all but dominant in the 
eighteenth century. The characte^i^stic feature of Voltaire’s 
views was a deep-seated hatred of the clergy, of Christianity, 
and of religion generally, disj flayed on every occasion and 
in all possible forms. Politically, the}'- were marked by 
strong partiality and prejudice for republican institutions, 
which were either 9f a nature quit^repugnant to the circum- 
stances of modern Europe, or that betrayed gross ignorance 
of the essential elements of republicanism on the part of the 
writer. His followers went so far as to detest all kingly 
power and nobility ; in other words, they treated^ the old 
economy of states and of society with gross contempt; 
although Montesquieu had historically proved the value of 
feudal institutions, and had traced their characteristics with 
great ability. The progress of recent times in profounder 
"‘^historical criticism proves the frequent and serious misre- 
presentations that were thus made of historical truths, 
and of all the past. Eor when the philosophy of the 
eighteenth century had entirely annihilated *ii^elf : and 
religion — which had all along been the object of its attack — 
instead of being destroyed, Jiad triumphantly emerged from 
the contest, the history of Ihe past resumed its natural 
appearance. Yet not a few falsifications, errors, and* preju- 
dices still remain to be remedied. In no other department 
of human knowledge was the philosophy of the last century 
able to establish its influence, or root itself* so deeply and so 
extensively^as in history, in which false motives are likely to be 
^less apparent to the reader ^ho does not examine for him- 
self, than when they opejifly court attention in the shape of 
philosophic doctrines and opinions. 

There are,* moreover, certain personal considerations in 
Yol^aire’s case tending to narrow the scope of his historical 
^ views. He makes little secret of styling all ages antecedent 
*’to Louis XIV. ages of darkness, a^d of '’representing all 
pations, except his own, mere hordes of barbarians. The part 
which that highly lauded monarch had t§ enact in Voltaire’s 
drama of life and history accordingly consisted in bSing the 
first toipronounce the fiat, Let there he Light over the 
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chaotic barbarism tf preceding ages and nations. Yet the 
great writers in the time of Louis, including Loeke and 
Newton, are only considered and extolled as the first streaks 
of dawning light. Tlie nooliday sim of splendid enlighten- 
ment and lii>erty of thought being unquestionably understood 
by Yoltaire to have made its appearance at a period some- 
what nearer to his own day. But however much he was 
inclined to flatter the vanity of his countrymen, yet there 
were moments of spleen and discontent in which he did not 
scruple to vent bitte{?nes3 against tb^m ; as, for instance, 
in his well-known saying that the French character was a 
compound of the tiger and the monkey ; this lampoon one 
might easily be tempted to apply to himself. So impossible 
did it ^ein for his caustic spirit to treat of any subject or 
circumstance whatever with reverence and enduring serious- 
ness ! By nurturing its vanity he gave a wrong direction 
to his country’s energies ; nor did the evil eftects of such 
misdirection begin to disappear until France entered intg 
natural and just relations with other European nations, and 
her intellect came into active contact with theirs. 

Even Montesquieu contributed to the development of this 
* philosophy of the last century, in so far as he did not furnish 
his readers with any fixed standard and centre of unity, in 
illustration of his many excellent and ingenious political 
remarks. Fixed principles were not, then, common in any 
sphere of human action or contemplation. Hence this writer, 
of such distinguished genius and varied attainments, only 
served to augment the general confusion of ideas ; since in 
the absence of a leading principle, the spirit of the age was 
tossed to and fro on the vasi^ ocean of political Acquirements 
and fancies, like a bark on the waves without compass €r 
anchor. ^ 

Inducements to elevated thought and :l^^ling, even to 
religious impi’evisions, are scattered broad-cast throughout 
nature with almost lavish profusion, so that -we need scarcely 
be surprised that many French naturalists of note took 
part in the prevaiiinig irreligious views of the period, or if 
somewhat entangled in %eir meshes, ever and anon sossrecbto 
loftieri contemplations. Bufibn appears to have been one o! 
this number: some of uis opinions are, indeed, irreconclle-"^ 
able witS revealed religion, others will not stand tne test of 
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pbilosopliic investigation, wbilst lie Himself was not alto* 
gether free from the material fetters that then confined all 
physical inquiry. Yet, with regard. to his intellect and 
natural religious sentiment, he may^be classed, at least com- 
paratively, with the best thinkers of the eighteenth century; 
of later names, I will here only allude to the honest zeal of 
■Eonnet. 

The social economy of modern Europe, and especially of 
France, w^as in many respects so far alienated from nature 
*^hat it was perhaps pardonable foi" a restless, curious, and 
inquiring spirit to pass to the opposite extreme. At the 
same time, Eousseaii’s example is an instance of the insuf- 
ficiency of the mere admiration and worship of nature Ao serve 
as an unerring guide to conduct and life generally. In regard 
to animated enthusiasm and zeal, Eousseau far surpasses 
not only Voltaire but all other French philosophers of the 
eighteenth century, standing, as it were, alone in this 
«?espect. Nevertheless, the influence he exercised over his 
nation and age was perhaps even more noxious. When a 
vigorous mind passionately devotes its best enei^ies to the 
inquiry after Truth, and being unable to find ber'orr a wrong 
^ track seizes upon error instead of truth, then, indeed, error 
possesses fatal and terrible ^properties, and has power to 
sednce many a noble heart deficient in firmness of principle. 
Voltaire’s wit materially assisted in shaking this firmness, as 
well as the old foundations of faith and morality ; thus he 
paved the way for Eousseau, whose fiery eloquence dragged 
down into the vortex those who would nevei^have yielded to 
the mere sophistry of wit. Eousseau’ s picture of a rude state 
of nature, and his theory of g? pure democracy founded on 
unassisted human reason, ipay -well be supposed to have at 
first produced a greater degree of astonishment than of con- 
viction. As ho had succeeded, however, in originating a new 
epoch and, mey:hod of education, which waS soon generally 
adopted, and which consisted ofanisolatednaturaldevelopment 
rfthe individual mind, -without any positi^^'e faifii whatever, and 
irrespective of tho connection of individuals in social union, 
it^caniiot create surprise that in a uicceedjng generation the 
. mqst extravagant of his political ideas, similarly bdsed on 
nature, thought feasible. Much in the sakie manner 
■m the extension of physics had for the most part led to a 
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corrapted morality, to attacks on faith, or even distinct denial 
of God, so also increased knowledge of mankind was turned 
to manifold perverse uses in the course of the eighteenth 
century. Eousseau was enthusiastic in his admiration of 
savages, and in this Had mliiy followers. Yet, how much 
soever travellers’ descriptions of American and other savages 
were embellished and rendered attractive for the purpose of . 
furnishing the ideal of a truly inartificial state of nature, the 
custom of eating human flesh, prevalent among various races 
of cannibals, served in some degree to moderate the enthu- 
siasm of this school ; ur>til the age, eii^aneipated from all 
prejudices, advanced so far in its peculiar progress, that the 
above custom lost some of its repulsiveness among those new 
cannibals, the offspring of the Eevolution, 

Voltat?e, and several French writers after him, evince an 
equally strong predilection for the other extreme, far enough 
removed from the wild freedom of savages, — I me^iu the 
Chinese, whose monotonous social arrangements may be justly 
said to be ** the Despotism of lieason.” To an age which w’as^ 
increasingly desirous of substituting an efficient police for a re- 
ligion that had sunk into contempt, and for moral feeling ; an 
age which»\wis ambitious of attaining to perfection in certain 
^manufactures, as the highest destiny of human society, while 
it virtually declared the very acme of refinement to consist 
of so-called pure morals, solely ’'and simply referring to the 
strict observance of police-regulations and to the difiusion of 
manufacturing industry : to such an age, was unspeakably 
pleasing a nation that assumed to have had pure morals with- 
out religion for thousands of years, and to have printed news- 
papers for centu^tea prior to Europeans ; a nation, moreover, 
that painted on porcelain in ^xquisite colours and prepared 
that important article paper, of a much thinner and finer 
texture than any produced in Europe. It were, indeed, de- 
plorable if modern Europe, after having learned from actual 
experiment that ^lertain customs of the Caribbee Islanders 
are hardly practicable in the present state of society, were 
compelled to gather from experience also, that the Despotisn^^ 
of Eeason, involved ii? Chinese uniformity of state and social 
poliqy, is by no means congenial to humanity or even just 
itseE 1 
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period, he is the only one who inspires ns with deep 
regret. 

Diderot marks the last step in the career of Preneh philo- 
sophy prior to the Eevolut^on. It may be assumed to he 
generally understood he constituted the actual centre 
and essence, so to speak, not of the JEnc^clojpedie only, but 
likewise of the Eysteme de la Maty^e, and many other works 
written in a similar spirit, and virtually atheistic in character. 
He worked in secret rather than openly, and diflered from 
Toltaire and Eousseau ii^ being free froi^ literary vanity, and 
mainly directing his energies to tlie success of Ms cause. His 
animating principle consisted in downright fanatical hatred 
not merely of Christianity but of every species of religion. 
The fa\:p,urite views entertained by this school are that all 
religion is mere superstition and the result of fortuitous cir- 
cumstances ; taking its rise in the terror with which great 
physical changes, of which the traces are still visible, inspired 
the survivors of a half-destroyed race. Several treatises in 
the interests of this party do not scruple to use the term^ 
atheism^ and undisguisedly maintain that the universal adop- 
tion of atheism is essential to the unalloyed happiness of the 
human fifhiily. But wherever this theory has been reduced 
to.practice it has proved to be a fallacy. The most unnatural 
abortion of this atheistical system is the well-known mytho- 
logical interpretation of Chnstianity, according to w'hich 
Christ is only an astronomical symbol, having no historical 
existence, the tiVelve Apostles corresponding with the signs 
of the Zodiac. A complete Pagan system having been deduced 
from physical science, Idstory having been thoroughly cor- 
rupted in ail its several periods, no further enormity remained 
to be perpetrated than to s^immon Pagan mythology anck 
give it this anti-Christian application, in order that universal 
history might be wholly despoiled of its corp^r-stone, md 
that its centre-point might be converted into*idle fable and 
ingenious allegory. The ideas generated by «this* system, 
together with their practical effects on life itself, are to be* 
gathered from the we^-known wish definitely expressed pre- 
vious to the revolutionary outbreak, namely— That the 
IdAffmiyht he ^tr angled witfl the howcU of the last jyriest / * 

« ‘ * 
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LECTIIE]I XfV, 

Liohteb Productions of the Peench, and imitation 
OF THE English. — Eashionable Litebatuee in France 
AND England.— Modern Eomance. — Prose of Eous- 

SEAU AND BcE]^ON. — LaMARTTNE. — ENGLISH POPULAR 

Poetry. — Scott"' and Byron.— Modern Theatre of 
THE Italians.— English Criticism and History. — 
Scepticism and moral belief. — Eetubn to a purer 
AND loftier Philosophy in France. — Bonald and St. 
Martin, Lamennais and He Maistre. — Sir "William 
Jones and Burke. 

The lighter literature of France has been continuously and 
^richly endowed with genial productions of imagination and 
wit since the period of Louis XIY . Still, even in these, the 
palm of success must needs be awarded to earlier times. None 
of the later scenic poets can vie with Moliere in coTnic humours 
Lafontaine’s own peculiar grace displayed in elaborate art-- 
lessness of poetic narrative,^ still remains inimitable. Vol- 
taire, whose philosophy altogether inclined to modern tastes 
which he was one of the first to prompt and direct, is con- 
nected by his poetry and literature with an older period, and 
thus constitutes a transition-point and link of union. His 
comic dramas are far inferior to his toge^es : but he sur- 
passed all his competitors in manifold variety of witty fugi- 
^.tive poetry. And this was the peculiar direction taken by 
minor poetry in France qt this time : a tone of social wit 
gindually became dominant, whilst in England lyric verse 
was characterized by a depth of thought and tone of natural 
feelipg in (Ascription. In proportion at poetry identifies 
^herself with social life and with the present hour, she be- 
^comes subject to local influence and t^e tyrDiny of fashion. 
Mamy comedies; romances, and social poems, dating from 
the^'close of the seventeenth, or ^he commencement ofi- the 
righteenth century, of a genial characte/ and highly ^popular 
in theiirday, are new thoroughly obsolete in respect to the 
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manners and spirit which they pourtray. Were the poetic 
literature of a nation entirely restricted to the representation 
Oi modem subjects — for instance, dramatic portraiture of 
national habits, narrative drawn from social life, and witty 
occasional poetry — it would scarcely be either necessary or 
possible to draw up a critical history of its contents ; any 
more than the minute ephemera^of a summer evening can 
be made the subject of anatomical examination. It would 
then serve no other purpose than that of filling up the 
leisure hours of social ^relaxation, and^ though feeling and 
passion were occasionally aroused, or a fine idea added here 
and there, in order to avoid tedious repetition, the chief aim 
would still be to amuse ; and this could be effected quite as 
well vjkhout the aid of poetry. 

I would not be understood to say that some of the lighter 
kinds of poetry are not equally impressed by the stamp of 
genius with the more serious efforts of nobler minstrels. Yet 
the beauty of the former is rarely so universal, frequently 
resting altogether on a delicacy of expression that can be mor^ 
easily felt than described. The beauties of an epic poem or 
a tragedy may be felt even when transferred to a foreign 
idiom, aiid they suffer less by such a transmutation in pro- 
portion to their intrinsic excellence. I very much question 
whether any foreigner, however conversant with the idiom- 
atic peculiarities of the French language, can ever realize the 
unlimited admiration of Lafontaine entertained by his own 
countrymen. *Any one may appreciate his naivetd, his grace, 
his genius; but a Frenchman alone feels and admires much 
more than all ^kis— a certain charm inherent in his expres- 
sion which it is not possible for any foreigner' to discover* 
Some of Moliere’s happiest most characteristic creational 
are now too antiquated for livingiirepresentatioii on the stage, 
and can only be admired in perusal. However highly iiiey 
are ranked and justly ranked, as individucSil creations of 
French poetry, they are not felicitous models fc^ thp imi- 
tation of posterity. The characters of Labruyere, if dra- 
matized, are not therefore poetry. If the rlietoric of tl^e 
passions, when holding exclusive sway ih tragedy, by no 
means satisfies the reqmrements of its loftier destiny, tTie 
psycliological analysis of character and passion in coined^'' ks a ^ 
far lessi ’competent substitute for poetry and mt. This 
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psycliologieal tendency of the higher French drama in the 
eighteenth century has often been made a matter ot re- 
proach. It suggested an easy transition to those moral trea- 
tises usurping the form of comedy, invented by Diderot, to 
our lasting misfortune. -7 

The original French character was no donht quite as 
airy and jocund as it is commonly depicted : but this care- 
less merry humour is nowhere reflected in the literature of 
the eighteenth century, even in cases where it would have 
been most fittingly iutroduced. Thisjs to he attributed to an 
ever-extending spirit of sectarianism, political no less than 
philosophical : the current of events sufficiently explains the 
manner in which the rhetoric of the passions gradually as- 
sumed complete ascendancy over the olden merry py^try of 
France, and thus the national character obviously underwent 
essential changes during the eighteenth century* The 
dominant sensuous philosophy may, indeed, he supposed to 
have corresponded with the free jocular verse of some few 
fnets, but it also carried many beyond the bounds of poetry. 
Materialism is, essentially, unpropitious to poetry, and 
deadening to the fancy. Whosoever is once fi^Jly imbued 
with the doctrines of Helvetius will be thenceforth' deaf to all 
the witchery of the muse. 

On the other hand, the impatience of restraint and the 
worship of nature, which Fousseau^s followers more especially 
deduced from the new philosophy, were in manifest contra- 
diction to the regularity of older French Terse cultivated 
during the seventeenth century. Hence arose a secret inner 
spirit of opposition, a continuous eflbrt to he disenthralled ; 
this state of ^things soon brought about an open rebellion of 
taste, foreshadowing rhe greate? political outbreak. Hence 
the predilection for English poetry. Yoltaire made frequent 
use^of it in secret, whilst he was busily engaged in openly 
aspersing it. all higher efibrts of the muse, this 
English influence is especially apparent,^ even down to 
our own times* The various attempts made to confer 
more freedom on the movements of i<:rage<?y, and enrich 
its historical import, without at ^ the same time utterly 
demoHshing the fabric of its olcldr structure, have to this 
^ day remained incomplete, without any definite result what- 
ever. The most recent performances in the mor^ -^le^ated 
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regions of poetr^^ that are accounted classic productions. 
Are descriptions of natural scenerj, appertaining to a species 

f re-eminentlj Englisii. il^omance, according! j, grew to 

e a favourite mode composition with those w^hose 
enthusiasm for nature found no vent in any of the older 
existing forms : for it w’as exempt from all those fetters 
that cramped aspiring effort m other departments of 
poetry. When Yollaire clothed his wit and philosophy in 
this form, when Eousseau made it the depository of his 
enthusiasm and eloquedce, or Didero? used it as the ve- 
hicle of* his wayward petulance, Eomance became in the 
hands of these men of genius exactly what each of them 
wished^ ^ The two former writers were followed by a host of 
others, who sought to embody a similar spirit in more regular 
narrative selected from every-day life. I need not do more 
on this occasion than recall to recollection romances* breath- 
ing the very spirit of Voltaire, as manifested in his Candide* 
Others attached themselves more peculiarly to Eousseau^ 
fired by at least equal enthusiastic love of nature, Bernardin 
de St. Pierre and Chateaubriand transported their imagina- 
tive factlltfes to the savage wilds of America, where they 
^ were sheltered from the rigour of those two inexorable 
tyrants of their native country^ Aristotle and Boileau. 

Voltaire, Eousseau, and T)iderot made a frequent and 
arbitrary use of romance, as being a form eminently adapted 
to the convey Unce of certain peculiar ideas of their own. 
But if this form be regarded as a distinct poetic species, 
as regular naty:‘ative' in prose, sketching the transient 
features of society, it will be found that, in this respect, too, 
Erench writers have frequently copied from En^ish models, 
but have seldom, if ever, equalieisj them. In point of origiff- 
ality and power of representation Eichardson perhaps ojcu* 
pies the highest place in this peculiar style of iiomposition. If 
he, likewise, ha^ become antiquated, if his striving after the 
ideal was not attended with special success owing to*exact- 
ness of detail^ occasionally tedious, we have a proof of tkb 
incompatibility of direct poetic connexion witli the hard 
re^Jiities of life, though disguised in prosaic garb. Sf his 
genius availed no*t to solve the problem, it was because^ its ^ 
solution^was little short of impracticable. Of thq^ imitators 
-of Cervantes, Fielding and ISmoUett still remain the moafc 
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accomplished ; whilst among short and simple narratiiresi, 
lifedike miniatures of this species of art, the Vicar of Wake- 
field claims a foremost rank, ^erne founded another and 
a difiereat species, in which description holds a secondary 
position, the principal being occupied in playful humour, 
sentiment, and wit. 

If the productions of %ind, subservient to fashion and 
every-day necessities, may be judged by the same standard 
as the fashionable commodities, I should be tempted to give 
the preference, in point of neat and finished character, to 
English romances generally over those of France. 

Another feature in French literature unfavourable to the 
perfect development of romance is its extraordinary^ store of 
historic memoirs, autobiographies, attractive collecfions of 
anecdotes and letters, all of which approximate, more or less, 
to a romantic character* I am not aware that any of Mar* 
montei's tales ever created so general a sensation as his 
<|demoirs ; and what French romance is there that could, by 
any possibility, compare in thrilling interest with Eousseau’s 
Confessions ? 

French poetry, as a whole, was supplanted by ^rose in 
the course of the eighteenth century: notwithstanding in* 
dividual glaring imperfections, the latter attained to a height 
of polished eloquence under the hands of certain leading 
writers. Yoltaire’s prose style is spirited and witty like 
himself: thoroughly suited to his genius aifd design. His 
language is not, I believe, considered worthy of imitation by 
the more rigid critics of his country, add his Idstorical method 
is certainly not. Diderot’s style and manner are engaging 
in the eyes" of some Germans?^ inasmuch as he is imbued 
ivith a degree of aesthetic feeling for the beauties of imitative 
art^ a feature rarely, if at all, distinguishable in French 
autnora generajiy. His language, however, is capricious and 
incorrect,^ nor is"it embellished with that pare elegance that 
-may reasonably be expected to characterise the best French 
%riters. The style of Bufibn and Eous^eau i% most admired 
as a specimen ef masterly delineation and consummate 
rhetoric. The former is nerhaps^the more artistic in point 
^ of ^detail and in the structure of periods ; but theSe qua- 
lities are^ marred by a defect incidental to the^ nature of 
iia work, I allude to his numerous episodes, in which ha 
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takes occasion to introduce Ms thoughts or rhetorical pas- 
sages where they were not called for. It may not seem 
.unnatural in him to interweave his theory of love with his 
article on doves^ But a aissertation on the migration of 
nations is somewhat out of place in a chapter on the hare, 
Aristotle permitted himself no such digressions in his 
capacity of natural historian; iif strict appropriateness of 
detail coupled with lucid distinctness of scientific style, 
Bufibn is iar inferior to the Greek master whom it was 
his fond ambition to erBulate, I accordingly concur with 
those who give Eousseau the preference, since his art is 
less isolated and disjointed than that of Bufibn : and rhe- 
torical unity, though not very strictly regulated, is more 
apparent throughout his writings. Hence he is all the more 
captivating. But whilst I cordially agree with those who 
pronounce Eousseau to have been the first Erench author of 
the eighteenth century in point of artistic and powerful 
expression, I cannot dissent from those who see an immense 
interval between his captivating eloquence and the sublime 
grandeur of Bossuet. 

If tl» present relations of literature are ever to undergo 
a.change — that is, if the preponderating influence of Erench 
prose is to decline, or, at least, ^ be diminished by the revival 
of Erench poetry — my opinicStoi is that such a revival cannot 
be effected by any iiuitation of English standards, as has 
heretofore been attempted, nor indeed by any external 
causes, but rather by a recurrence to the poetic spirit of the 
country in the^ olden "time. Imitation of the genius of an- 
other nation can never conduce to the attainment of the 
object in view, for the seversd circumstances tlikt have com- 
bined to elevate their art must^ of necessity be foreign to 
imitators. It is incumbent on every nation to recur tq its 
own original and primitive legendary poeti^^ The nearer 
this source is arrived at, the more distinctly conspicuous are 
the poetic features common to all nations. The poetic 
legends of all^aces.^are as intimately connected with theft 
origin as themselves. The pure spring of religious inspira- 
tioa is to all miods an Inexhaustible source, out of Whdse 
depths poetry gushes forth in living streams. Erom \fiis ^ 
source Lamartine drew his poetical compositions wjaich form 
the beginning of a new poetical era for Erauee. 
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. English verse, at the commencemeiit af the eighteenth 
century, still leaned, on French taste, the influence of which 
is visible in Pope’s elaborate versification, as well as in 
Addison’s attempt in so-called regular tragedy. Meanwhile, 
both of them assisted in rescuing Shakspere and Milton 
from temporary oblivion. Pope’s translation of Homer, 
though very remote from 1}he simplicity of the old bard, still 
served to increase the general predilection for the great poet of 
nature and antiquity, and is itself a proof of this strong 
predilection. Popels original poem''^ manifest that predomi- 
nating tendency to poetic reflection which gradually rendered 
the didactic form of composition a favourite in England, and 
produced such a host of efforts in the same direction. It 
has been previously remarked that this species is in its 
nature cold and anti-poetical. English example affords no 
exception to the rule of its speedy exhaustion. Contempla- 
tion was frequently overshadowed by pathetic melancholy, 
in the wild but beautiful effusions of Young’s Night 
Thoughts/* With a more tempered beauty Thomson ex- 
pressed the ardour of his natural feeling in a poem peculiar 
to the English description of nature, a species thSt i^et with 
many imitators abroad. It w’as this love of nature that 
gained Ossian so many admirers : and though not always 
marked by Ossian*s plaintive tfffelancholy or Young’s pensive 
sadness, the lyrical poesy of England was certainly dis- 
tinguished by a peculiar spirit of earnest contemplation in 
the eighteenth century in a much greater degree than that 
of France. Along with the veneratidn for SJiiakspere, Percy 
excited a passionate love for the old ballads and popular 
songs. The'^more of these wer€i discovered, especially those 
of Scotland, the more does this poetic species appear to have 
supplanted all other kinds, the every-day requirement|i of 
romance and ffe drama alone excepted. Thus, whilst higher 
poetry began ni France, towards the close of'the seventeenth 
centui'j, with the observance of strict and somew'hat arbi- 
pjary rules, and gradually sunk into t^e tonG of social wit ; 
it commenced in England with serious reflection or descrip- 
tions of natural scenery, and ended^in a general taste for early 
ballads, echoes of the lost minstrelsy of ah earlier age. Of 
late years^ since the re-establishment of familiar intercourse 
with England, the fame of two British poets has^ reached 
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the Continent, representing tlie poetic Vling of oin time in 
a distinct and characteristic manner. The muse of Scott 
lives only m reminiscences of the old songs of Scotland ; his 
■verse is, as it were, a mosaic composed of detached frao-- 
ments of romantic legend and early chivalry adapted to 
bcottish customs, and knit together with wondrous skill and 
care : just as fragmentary portion^ of paintings on glass out 
churches are sometimes found in country houses 
and hermitages at the present day, neatly cemented together 
tor the sake of picturesque etfeet. ITie poetry of Byron 
issues neitlier from reminiscence nor hope, but from the 
depths^ of tragic inspiration and a peculiarly disconsolate 
atheistic philosophy. His verse, with all its lofty aspira- 
tions and endowments, is lost in the mazes of infidelity 
and despair : groping in a vast crowd of strange unearthly 
shapes conjured up by midnight fancy, it deifies -only a 
morbid heroism, which it invests with the gloomy spell of 
varied passion. This atheistic inspiration was not alto<>ether^ 
alien to German poetry at an earlier epoch ; but a pure? 
sphere was soon attained, the monstrosities of false tragic 
grandeus*. b^mg banished to the extreme confines of the 
drama. In the higher regions of art it was speedily dis- 
covered that modern poetry cannot flow in transparent 
stream from the turbid eddy of froward passion; but, 
loiind^d on eternal hope, it must become a glorified ad- 
mixture of Faith and Love, radiant as the rainbow after the 
fetorm, or the dawn of morn after the shades of night. Scott 
and Eyron, together constituting the poetry of reminiscence 
and the poetry ot despair, may be said to form the close of 
a former extinct minstrelsy, mither than the corn men cement 
or s new era, ot which as yet there are no manifest tokens. 

Upon the whole, poetry was considerably on the decline, 
during the eighteenth century, in most countries, as con- 
trasted with the ««’ieh stores of former days ; ^ven^in those 
lands where the mode of life is in its veiy nature poetical, as 
in bpain, as ^?s;'ell as in those where all the nationaJ^ 
characteristics are entwined with song, as in Italy. The 
latter, though unable to s!iew any splendid productioitls in 
exalted^ verse, ^ at jbhis period, such as might enter in|:o 
cornpetition with its earlier glories has yet evinced great 
activity iii manifold dramatic developmental The perform- 
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ances of Mefcastasio, Goldoni, Gozzi, Alfierl, singly dis* 
play all the elements of scenic poesy, generally found 
united in the finished dramas that have possession of our 
own stage. Metastasio is celebrated for the highest de- 
gree of melodious expression ; Goldoni depicts ordinary 
life easily and agreeably, his characters and masques being 
after genuine Italian * feshion ; Gozzi’s fantastic extra- 
vaganzas, while replete with really poetic invention, lack 
musical perfection and imaginative embellishment, which can, 
alone, give due effect to their pcetical contents; Alfieri’s 
aspirations after antique sublimity merit the praise bestowed 
on laudable efforts even when falling short of complete 
success. 

I know not whether the modern English drafila' is not 
quite as superior to that of Erance as its romances are ; both 
are poyetical manufactures, and the English seems to be the 
best of the two. We are more interested in the Italian 
e^theatre on account of its closer similarity to our own, 
m regards the phenomena of external circumstances and 
late development. 

English criticism on poetry, as also on creative^rt gene- 
was more independent, original, and imbued with ,^ 
archaeology than that of France, and therefore more in con- 
formity with the Grerman spirit. Still German criticism de- 
rived only a primary impulse from suggestions thrown out by 
Harris, Home, Hurd, and Warton, and sooifi attained to an 
independent development scarcely equalled, perhaps, by any 
other branch of our literature. ^ 

The great standards of historical compo'Sition which Eng- 
land produced during the eighj^eenth century are among the 
^'mosi important features of belles lettres. In this species of 
literature they have surp^Jssed all other nations, if only in 
leilding the way, and as historical models for foreign imitjfbion. 
Unless I am mistaken, Hume ranks witl^ the foremost in 
this department. But however great a safeguard scepticism, 
^jpiay be in the process of historic investigation of facts, in 
which it can hardly be carried to exce^, yet if the effects of 
douj^ting be to attack, to shake, may, utterly to demolisl^ the 
great bulwark of moral and religious principles, ii little 
becomes the historian of a powerful nation, Tf^ho aims at 
exercising permanent and extensive influence. * 
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lSraiTo\r principles, views not perfectly correct are^ in this 
case, much better and more productive than a deadening want 
of sentiment, feeling, and love. A tendency to opposition 
to prevalent opinions^ a leaping to paradox, are all that re- 
main to invest history, when framed after this manner, with 
any degree of interest. Sow such a tendency to opposition is 
nnmistakeable in Hume. In his time, the republican spirit 
of the Whigs biassed English litei^ture almost as completely 
as it now does, and wdth equally doubtful influence on the 
country’s welfare. How salutary soever, then, it may have 
seemed to him to abanddh the prevalei?l Anglican severity 
of party and, attaching himself to the Opposition, to tinge a 
most important part of the national annals with evident pre- 
dilectiqn^for the unfortunate house of Stuart and sympathy 
with Tory principles, he can only be regarded as an eminent 
party-historian, the first in his peculiar method and view, 
not the truly great author of a performance at once national 
in spirit and in genius. His description of earlier times is 
very unsatisfactory : having no affection for them, he eould^ 
not sufficiently realize them. Eobertson’s style is most 
attractive : his language select, and, though ornate, yet lucid 
and una^Fec^ed. His weak side is that which has regard to 
research and import, certainly the most important of all 
historic qualities. It is now universally admitted, even in 
England, that he is unreliable, superficial, and often full of 
errors as to facts ; yet his style is wont to be held up as a 
pattern, owing, ^probably, to the degeneracy of taste. But 
even his style is, in my opinion, too verbose and antithetical. 
Eine -writing ai;|^d an attempt at artistic rhetorical treatment 
of History throughout are calculated, as I conceive, to lead 
to injudicious results. If hktory is to be treated as an artjj^ 
it will be difiicult indeed for any modern nation to equal or 
eve:^ come near to the perfection of the ancients. It is m^re 

t ossibie to excel them in another way ; nam^y, by treating 
istory rather as?*a science, to which end our ^mprpved ma- 
terials and increased resources cannot fail to avail us, Keep- 
ing this in vi^, th^t style will be found best adapted t^ 
the purpose which shall combine simplicity, care, appropri- 
ateness, with lucidity, absence of superfluous words, and bf 
artificial far-fetcheld ornament. Gibbon is copious in reflec- 
tions ; his» style is, in detail, particularly excellent, J)ut he is 
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too uniformly ricla in ornament* His page is replete with 
Latin and French idiomatic turns: owing to the mixed 
character of the English language which has no definite fixed 
boundary of speech. Gibbon’s artifieiaLhalf-Latin manner was 
more especially introduced by Johnson : in principle, at least, 
the English have partially given if up, as doing violence to 
the genius of their language. As regards internal merit, 
whilst copious and attracKve, he is, nevertheless, unsatisfac- 
tory : owing to the absence of right feeling, and the presence 
of Voltaire’s spirit of mockery at religion, at all times un- 
worthy of a historian, and not ^ven easy or natural in 
Gibbon, since it militates against his laboured elegance of 
expression, and seems an awkward attempt at witticism. But 
in spite of the deficiencies I have mentioned, these tljrpe lead- 
ing English historians, the first of their respective kinds, are 
deservedly held in high esteem, appearing the more merito- 
rious when, contrasted with some of their successors. It is 
only necessary to compare Eoscoe, with all his richness of Ita- 
«lian lore, yet dry and methodical, with Gibbon ; Coxe attrac- 
tive and interesting, yet less lofty and classical in his style, with 
Eobertson ; or Fox, the statesman, with Hume ; to ascertain 
the declining condition of historical science in En|i(n:id. One 
of the causes of the declension is perhaps the want of a fixed 
and satisfactory system of philosophy ; this is sensibly felt 
to have operated even in the tjase of those three historical 
models. Without some definite perception of the moral 
existence of man, his origin and his destination, the historian 
is hardly competent to decide, or even clearly understand, 
all the circumstances relative to national^ events, develop- 
ments, and fortunes. Upon the whole, History and Philo- 
^sophy ought ever to be as cbsely united as possible. If 
wholly disjoined from history, and devoid of a spirit of 
criticism resulting from a junction of the two, Philosophy 
can scarcely fiope to attain to anything higher ti}an fierce 
seetariariism ,;;Or empty formuliB : since, in'^the former ease, 
it milconstrues the temper of the times, and for want of due 
'iSiscrimination makes havoc of their general features : in the 
latter, it takes no interest wdiatever in man’s existence and 
acticTus. Without the animating principle of philosophy; 
history is but a senseless heap of waste materials, defStitute 
of inner ^mity, fixity of purpose, or definite resultr The want 
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of satisfactory convictions and principles is nowhere more 
strikingly evinced than in the so-called history of man, which 
formed a favourite subject of inquiry in England, and was 
thence transplanted Jo Germany^ An immense number of 
travels and voyages werj^ laid under contribution to furnish 
matter for pictures of the fisher, the hunter, the migratory 
races, and difterent conditions of agricultural, commercial, 
and domestic life. This was cailbd a history of man ; and 
no doubt many individual observations of considerable value 
were thus brought together ; even the connexion with phy- 
sical and natural views ’'*^of man according to the variety of 
his stock and outward appearance — white or swarthy, copper- 
coloured or yellow. But detached observations of this kind 
only realize an actual value in proportion as they illustrate 
the loftier connexion of the whole. So long, however, as this 
unity was wanting, what chance was there of a reasonable 
solution of the question, which alone constitutes a genuine 
history of man : namely, his actual nature, his original con- 
dition and mode of life, and the reason of his fail to tha*’ 
comparatively deplorable state in wdiich we now see him? 
The answer to this strictly historical question, forming 
the heginfiing and the end of all history, is to be found 
o.nly in religion and philosophy — that Christian philosophy 
whose sole aim and endeavou^r are bent upon thoroughly 
understanding religion. A&^'soon as history quits the li- 
mited circle described by the existing traditions and events 
of various raees and ages, and easts longing glances at 
humanity as a collective whole, the fundamental philosophy 
of revelation i^ alone able to aiford correct interpretation of 
its meaning, and a guide to the right path : otherwise there 
will be coustant danger of ■Jewing mankind, in the several 
stages of development, as a mer^ natural production* The 
Diyne disposal of mundane affairs, in the seqiience of dif- 
ferent periods and historical eras, can be ^comprehended 
only in the depths of spiritual perception. Ip. a yirord, the 
necessary connexion of proiane with sacred history— in its 
beginning, middle, ^nd end— -is alone to be gathered, in a 
“lucid and satisiactory manner, from spiritual Christian views, 
Thjs spurious history of^mankind, which characteristTcally 
proceOcied from the corrupt sensual material phiiosopjiy ^ 
prevalent in the eighteenth century, is based upoq, a belief 
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that Tiiaft grew out of the ground like a mushroom, hut with 
the additional properties of locomotion and consciousness. 
According to the same theory, the formation of these pro- 
perties was the work of ages ; ^and ^yhat was particularly 
aimed at in similar histories was^to analyze the gradual 
development of intelligence and spirit, of art and science, 
from the regions of the animal kingdom step by step. The 
more minutely the connexion between man and the . orang- 
outang — a favourite with many philosophers of the age — was 
traced, the more deeply philosophical the inquiry was sup- 
posed to be. Surrounded, as we^Sire, by boundless wealth 
of materials and resources, of ancient records, of geographical 
and other treasures, and able to take a retrospective glance 
at many centuries, we are in the very position to J:reat the 
history of the world as a science, in the real acceptation of 
the word ; within whose vast boundaries political history, too, 
might be made to assume a totally new complexion. But in 
order to erect a structure such as this, the vast array of 
materials at our command should he raised on the old theo- 
logical foundations, and well cemented, which, as yet, has 
not been done. The various histories of man hitherto in 
vogue were built on the yielding sand of nnassistedr rational 
hypothesis or natural observation, cemented by a sensuous 
philosophy. But history as an art, and as first and most ex- 
tensively practised in England 'in modern times, has only pro- 
duced rhetorical master-pieces destitute of genuine science. 
The philosophy of sensation unwittingly* suggested by 
Bacon, and first reduced to actual principles by Locke, which 
in France led to immoral and destructive consequences, estab- 
lished a distinct sect, and eventually terminated in complete 
and extensively difiused athei/am, took a different turn in 
^England. Similar results^ could not well attend it in that 
country: the universal feelipg of national welfare and 
of its concorMtants, which would evidently have been^im- 
perilled by the spread of such doctrines^ as obtained in 
France, would have been repugnant to its systematic pro- 
gTess. The English spirit is, moreover,^ natuPally inclined to 
seize on the paradoxical and sceptical rather than on the ma- 
tdria^ and atheistical views of tile philosophy in question. 
It^will be remembered that Berkeley was induced to enttertaia 
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tlie strangest notions in consequence of pursuing Locke’s 
system : inasmuch as he was desirous of blending his religious 
belief with the tenets of Locke, whilst the former was 
too deeply rooted to admit -pf thorough eradication. The 
difficulty that seemed incomprehensible to philosophers of 
that day — and necessarily so— was to explain the mind’s 
apprehension and knowledge of external objects. For all 
that we perceive and feel in external creation is after all a 
mere impression effecting some variation in ourselves. 
Examine it as we choose, we receive th^ impression of the 
object, not the object itself, which seems eontinnaily to elude 
our grasp. If we consider nature as animate, or at least as 
a means, an instrument, a visible Word of Life, all confusion 
is remo\;e4j breaks in upon us. It cannot be un- 

intelligible to our faculties that two living, mutually opera- 
ting, spiritual natures, are acted upon by a third apparently 
inanimate medium and instrument, namely, speech dr lan- 
guage which serves in the capacity ot a connecting medium. 
This is felt every moment of our existence ; we neither live ^ 
nor move, nor at any time commune with ourselves, unless 
through the instrumentality of words. But this plain con- 
viction, n^ely: that the sensible world is merely the habi- 
tation of the intellectual, and a medium of separation as 
well as of connection between spiritual natures, was lost 
sight of; and with it a due appreciation of intellect and an 
animating assurance of its existence. Thus the philosophy 
of sense first trh-nsgressecl its principles, and, passing over 
the most essential que§,tions and solutions, fell from one 
degree of confusioB into another. Berkeley proceeded so 
far as to deny the utter existence of external objects, and 
held that God was the direct prompter of our several » 
notions and impressions ; oppressed by similar doubts, 
Hum^ adopted a view" altogether different — a sg^ptieal view 
which, throw"n into dismay by the law of inextricable doubt, 
at last denied the certain ty of all knowledge. His albpe?;va- 
ding and destructive scepticism determined the course of 
English philosophy. Syice his day, nothing further has been 
effected in this department inquiry than sfrenuous efibrts* 
to arhest pernicious influences, tending to sap the very 
foundations of moral order and to uphold the fabric of 
necessary qcSBvictione by means of various bulwarks^ The 
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dominant idea of national welfare was not condned to Adam 
Smith, but constitutes the chief point, the centre, and invisible 
regulator of collective English philosophy. Yet, however 
laudable and proper continual-reference to this paramount 
centre point undoubtedly is, this idea, of itselt, by no means 
suffices as a decisive oracle in all matters of knowledge and 
science. Such supports ,are, at the best, frail and ieeble, 
and ill-calculated to endVire even for the practical purposes 
of life, the course of which, sooner or later, must correspond 
with intellectual conviction and development. In the absence 
of an impossible perfection of liuman knowledge, sound 
common sen^se and moral sympathy or conseieiice have been 
proposed as fitting substitutes. But natural common sense, 
even if it were always sound and universal in the degree for 
which credit is taken, would rather cut the Grordian knot of 
philosophy than untie it. But the innate curiosity of our 
moral nature is not to be eradicated, and the great question 
relative to the inner ground of knowledge and of ail truth 
'^will recur, though put oft* ever so often. Moral sympathy 
or conscience alone is inadequate to the requirements of 
ethics; unless the immutable law of justice be^superadded, 
and this can never be derived from mere experfeil^e or feel* 
ing, but from reason and God alone. To this end firm con-’^ 
viction, definite faith, is absolutely essential. Eaith, however, 
such as English philosophers grounded on the deductions of 
common sense, or on the principles of morality recognized 
by them, or which, at any rate, were currently recognized, 
and on estimable feelings, is necessarily of as vacillating a 
nature as those foundations themselves.^, r Such faith does 
not come ..up to our standard. Our faith is a conviction 
ciirm and unalterable as that^derived from reason and outer 
experience, and even more so, but drawn from a very different 
sriirco, and , reached by another path, that of inner perce^ption, 
higher revela'tion, and Divine tradition. The so-called faith 
of Eiigbsh philosophers is a fabricated seif-doubting faith of 
r necessity, as little calculated to stand in the hour of danger 
'^as the lifeless confessional faith of «t}he unreflecting. We 
jiave here the melancholy example of a nation energetic and 
free in ail its life and action, in poetry, given to profi&idity 
rather than to mere transitory externals, fettered by its 
philoso'l)hy in self-constructed chains ; so thsit, under »ts 
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Jommioatbe national genius has of late years achieved less 
original development, and appears to possess less thorough* 
ness, than what characterizes some of the leading writers 
among the French. *If it the the case that there are in- 
stances of English phil^ophers who have trodden devious 
paths of their own, diverging from the main road I have 
been describing, they have, for tl^ most part, exercised no 
important general influence : nor am I acquainted with any 
such attempts calling for special notice. 

Thus, English philosopjij maybe likened to a man having 
a hale and healthy look whilst the germs of some fatal malady 
lie within him, which, being cheeked by palliatives in the 
first instance, has been only driven back into the sys- 
tem. Jwst as in the body politic, the seeds of revolu- 
tionary commotion were never yet entirely extinguished in 
England, but are kept down and distributed in intinitesimal 
particles by the ingenious equilibrium of its wonderful con« 
stitution : so in the domains of intellect, decided materialism^ 
or the destructive spirit of unconditional scepticism has 
been hitherto restrained, by certain moral palliatives or 
checks, Irom alarming results of a general and extensive 
characterT But it can hardly be expected that the disease 
* of philosophic error and irreligion is to be cured by any ap- 
pliance short of a radical internal remedy : and in this kind 
of pr^iptice, too, it is to be feared that long-continued 
chronic disorder is no less dangerous in its debilitating con- 
sequences than acute illness. I therefore consider it highly 
probable, nay, almost certain, that an important crisis still 
inipends over tlfe» philosophy and, as necessarily connected 
with it, over the moral and religious mind of England. 

Leaving immediate and practical results out of view, and* 
regarding only the inner developm«nt of mind, one wrould be 
aimo«t inclined to hold complete and open er»or to be l^s 
perilous than when half-disguised. In the latter case, 
hidden danger lur^s beneath insidious self-deceptioif : w^hilst 
the intellect reb^junds the more freely from extreme tension,** 
and rises from the abyss of error in which it has sunk with 
so much greater strength and vigour. , • 

France witnessed a similar and very remarkable return to 
truth and genuine philosophy. When the altars, so recentty 
dedicated to Season, the goddess of the age, was personated 
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by an actress, perhaps more truthfully than her devotees 
suspected, were purified and once more consecrated to sound 
religion— and ^vhen the new church, destitute of all fixed 
creed, and styling itself TheoiphilaiTthropy, was likewise 
dissolved— the voice of suppressed iiruth resounded from all 
parts. I am not now alluding exclusively to the dis- 
tinguished writer who devoted the whole of his splendid 
and exuberant elo(5uence to the cause of religion, bor 
though it was laudable, reasonable, and directly essential 
to the best iatere!^.s of France o| that day, that Chateau- 
briand should especially depict the lovely and beneficent 
effects of Christianity, yet he stopped short at its external 
manifestation and splendour, and did not penetrate the 
depths of its inner spiritual essence. Since then, Laii^enimis 
has treated the subject with much greater depth : bis hap- 
piest efforts are those in which, with fervent piety, he 
reflects" the light and fulness of faith. He is less successtul 
when engaged in a contest to wdiich his powers are inade- 
*quate, namely, the attempting to base the law of faith on 
the annihilation of all science, as Kant, Jacobi, and their 
adherents previously attempted in Germany, th<ju^ only in 
a metaphysical point of view ; so that in reference to this he 
unconsciously appears as a disciple of Kaut, but wdtb Cathcfiic 
view’-s. Yet, it can surely l^e no longer consistent with 
French interests to attack science with the hostile apd de- 
structive weapons of Bousseau’s impassioned eloquence ; let 
us rather trust we are nearer the time when genuine science, 
profiting by the dissolution of its spurious opponent and 
thoroughly penetrated with the truths of r-ei-igion, may eftect 
a lasting reconciliation with it, and henceforth minister to 
cits increased glory. Count d^ Maistre, well versed as he is 
in the profbunder secrets’ of philosophy, and one who has 
deeply studied the Catholic cause, is nearer to this'^^goal 
than any other ultra-wTiter, We may easily pardon his 
miscoiicepticfii of the German mind. 

There were yet other means by which t^e philosophy of 
the age w^as sought to be extended, ^'and a loftier system 
tbufided in France. French writers of eminent talents and 
attainments devoted their energies to naturalize the spirit 
ol* German inquiry in their ovfn country. Among these, 
the firs£ rank is occupied by that gifted autharess who 
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endured so miichi in outward life, and whose mental conflicts 
were so severe ; who depicted the revolution, the times and 
the actors, with inimitable genius and in a manner more 
intelligible to France than^ any other writer.* But many 
obstacles seemed to sta^d in the way of another of her 
attempts, to which she devoted all the powers of her extra- 
ordinary genius, namely, — that nf rendering the art and 
science of Germany accessible to French students. Partial 
. failure maybe attributed to too comprehensive a plan which 
took the entire range oyiterature, instead of being at first 
restricted to the most necessary and essential doctrines of 
philosophy. 

But here, taking France as a whole, another obstacle 
prescnjted itself, inasmuch as the intellectual development 
could not be separated from the religious ; and the entire 
German literature as well as German philosophy, espe- 
cially at this period, had a decided Protestant colouring 
which, in the actual state of France, must have been unfa- 
vourable.to its reception* The first expounders of the 
man mind and German science, gave a too exclusive Pro- 
testant character to their literary undertaking, which, though 
in accordance with their personal standing, was but one-sided. 

’ Time only can remedy this violent separation ; the better 
class of French writers, I mean those who unite sound 
philosophy with religion, will one day be aware what a trea- 
sure of materials, what aids and new organs, exist even in 
the Catholic niind of Germany. Harmony in philosophy 
.and religion, and e<?mmunion in it, can only flourish 
ajiiiong different linatioiis when each is in a state of har- 
mony wdthin itself. Unquestionably, an increase of par- 
tial illumination from wdth(?Lit cannot lead to this issue ag 
long as the higher truth and firm conviction does not exist at 
the centre. This cannot be effected by a mer^ outward con- 
ventional belief founded on political reason^. Everything 
depends on the ^progress and development ofdnternai con- 
viction. ^ ^ « 

Perhaps the most important and essential feature in recent 
French literature is the Return to a higher moral purity^a 
Plafonic Christian philosophy, which here and there! has 
emerged horn the lowest abyss of the prevalent Atheism. 

* * Madame de Stael* * 
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This renovation in some measure took place before the Eevo- 
lution during the most corrupt times, but did not come into 
fail operation until a return was made to the fixed pnn- 
ciples of religion which had alo»e maintained its integrity. 
There were always a few right-minded thinkers standing 
aloof from the general corruption of the age. And I would 
here first name Hemsterlmys, who, though not a frenchman 
by birth, yet wrote in that language, and that, too, with so 
much grace and harmony, and so free from afiectation, that, 
in this respect alo3?e, his Socrati^ dialogues correspond to 
the noble Platonic Christian philosophy which characterises 
the spirit of his works. There are, however, t-wo names that, 
in an especial manner, mark the progress made in the 
direction of Christian philosophy. St. Martin, thfi^ first of 
these two, had both before, and during the Eevolution, in a 
series of writings purporting to emanate from the Unknown 
Philosopher,” and unnoticed by the crowd, but so much the 
more efiective with the few, re-erected the ancient system of 
’'spiritualism, which appears new in our day, unaccustomed 
as we long have been to serious thoughts of the Eternal. 
Bonald, on the other hand, the fearless opponenj of the Ee- 
volution, and the profound champion of monarchy according 
to the old Erench regime, laboured to adapt the vital 
principles and properties of tjiis latter to a peculiar Chris- 
tian theory of statesmanship ; in his ChrutiaTi JBhiloBojpiy, his 
latest work, he would seem to have comprehended the idea 
of an eternal mediating Word, as its foundation, with toler- 
able precision and clearness. Both ^ of these authors com- 
bine many excellent points with much that ^stands in needot 
improvement and correction. Their defects are attributable 
cpartiy to certain predilections of their country, partly to 
the circumstances in which they were placed, having to con- 
tej^d with difficulties arising out of their owm age, and being 
thus liable to bntertain erroneous notions^ concerning other 
times and nations. JSfational prejudice is Bonald’s besetting 
.sin, which tends to limit his usefulness iif? various w'ays : 
St. Martin’s system seems to have sufiered not indeed from 
cpntact^ with tfie meagre realities of our age, but from 
depressing circumstances Meanwhile, the opposition that 
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concerned. If tliis objection can be raised against his ad- 
herents in France or Eussia with a greater show of truth, 
we need not be surprised thereat ; for it is customary with 
the disciples of great men m any field of inquiry to imitate 
any and every quality their master’s rather than his 
moderation. But if St. Martin did not approve of the then 
existing state of his Church in Ml things, and especially 
complained of the decline of religious knowledge, he was 
justified, to a considerable degree, by the wild revolutionary 
spirit and general completion of the agot Be this as it may, 
the misunderstanding is in itself blaraeabie and calculated 
to obstruct those religious interests be had so sincerely at 
heart ; inasmuch as an erroneous impression might go 
forth tliat the recognition of Divine truth is exclusively 
based on internal conviction and enlightenment, and 
may he disjoined from positive tradition and the^ visible 
Church. But at no time did 8t. Martin really set*up any 
hostile opposition to genuine religious inquiry. On the con- 
trary, he everywhere expresses a wish that the recognitiojf 
of truth should become the exclusive property and instru- 
ment of religion, and be joined to the clerical office ; thus 
exalting, rather than depreciating its value by the standard 
then in vogue, and which was in accordance with the tenets 
of that sensuous philosophy Ije had never ceased to combat, 
with unabating vigour. All this, however, concerns externals 
only; JSt. Martm’s doctrine being in no case at variance 
with the system of Catholic belief, but rather in complete 
accordance with it, as his philosophy is not merely Mosaic, 
bttt truly Chrisffian. In its peculiar species, and partly in 
its origin, it is connected with that Orientaji Platonism 
which, as has previously beefi remarked, though proscribed^ 
from learned halls and doctrinal chairs after the Eevolu- 
tionfwas still propagated in secret and uphssld by private 
tradition. The most lucid and perfect representation of 
it throughout tSe range of French literature and of the 
present age isucontained in his writings. If this autho:^ 
then, cannot lay claim to the merit of having invented a 
new^ system, and if that ♦vhich he accepted is in mai^ re- 
spects ^defective, yet it cannot but be a remarkable circum- 
stance that, at a time when France w'as wliolly given up^o ^ 
Atheism,# there appeared an obscure philosopher ^ hose in* 
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dividnarand undivided attention was devoted to the refuta* 
tion of Atheistic doctrine, and who, in its place, established 
a Divine philosophy based on holy tradition ; and we must 
rejoice to see that, amongst sp many apologists of Catho- 
licism, Count de Maistre has had tljp intelligence to perceive 
what a vast store of knowledge, if rightly applied, had 
hitherto remained for the service of religion. 

The exertions of Bo^ald are scarcely less remarkable, 
though at first the attention the^ commanded was limited; 
whilst others, at the^eommenceinent of the century, laboui'ed 
to restore religion only as a political necessity, and a 
national creed, this learned jurist and political economist 
ventured in good earnest, and from hearty conviction, to 
found the theory of justice on God alone, and to .reconcile 
statesmanship with the doctrines of Christianity. In a rigidly 
philosophicalpointofview heis open to a single charge, that 
of intermixing and almost identifying reason and revelation, 
without adequately maintaining the dignity of the latter. 
^Meanwhile, it bad been customary in France not only to 
disjoin the two, but likewise to set them in diametrical op- 
position and prevent the possibility of contact. Many 
-champions of religion impaired their usefulness By Ttn indis- 
criminate rejection of all philosophy ; and yet dialectic 
reasoning is so thoroughly implanted in our nature that if 
false theories are really to be exploded it can be rfected 
only by the substitution of more genuine ones. Bonald 
prs in the other extreme, since he aitogethef* desires to sub- 
ject Christianity to the reasoning and argumentative faculties. 
Truth herself, when confronting error, is fi:equentiy led into 
extreme views. Accordingly, it need create no surprise that 
similar infirmities beset St. M^^rtin and Bonald, the leading 
French thinkers of the eighteenth century. To these names 
m^y be added that of Count de Maistre, whose view's*- are 
more satisfactory and complete. In his work on the Pope 
be has e^playied with admirable clearnesS’ the basis of the 
Catholic Faitli, while in his philosophical Di|ilogues, he has 
b^rqught within our horizon, the most suDiime views of 
religious science/ ^ 

Cix’cumstances have not hitherto been favourable in 
Er^gland to a radical change in philosophy, Sucb^ great 
external ^incidents as a world-wide commerce, th^ British 
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constitution, India and continental affairs, exclusively engage 
the active spirit of that practical people. The engrossing 
pursuits of a gigantic commerce scarcely admit of general 
philosophic habits of investigation ; hence England must be 
content with ranking subordinate to Erance in this depart- 
ment. Other inducements, too, are wanting to produce a 
change similar to that obtaining^ among the Erench, viz., 
a revolution, political or intellectual, immediately preceding. 
Bight sentiment and f<||^ing are more particularly evinced 
in Britain by maintainii^ its ancient gr*^n dear in unimpaired 
integrity, and by more deeply fixing it in massive and 
solid foundations. It is true there has been no lack lately 
of English writers, philosophers and orators, first of their 
respective kinds, serving as monuments of British genius, 
and inaugurating the dawn of a new era, the commence- 
ment of a new state of things as yet scarcely understood, 
whilst former conditions are fading away. Thus Sir William 
Jones, one of the ripest of English scholars, opened up to suc- 
ceeding students a new mode of co mprehending oriental, esp#- 
cially Indian archaeology, in a devout spirit of inquiry, affect- 
ing the interests of humanity and the truths of holy Writ. 
This very experiment of Asiatic inquiry, if pursued with en- 
* ergy and spirit, as has been the case in some instances, would 
materially tend to enlarge thg sphere of British thought ; ac- 
cess to sublime philosophy would be more congenial to Eng- 
lishmen by waj of practical application of an universal his- 
tory than by way of speculative contemplation solely. Burke, 
that consummate statesman and orator, shed abroad over 
the whole of Europe, and, judging from the frequent use 
made of it, over Germany especially, a copious store of 
political sagacity and moral? experience drawn from the^ 
piimitive source of all political wisdom. He was the deli- 
ver^^r of his age when it was involved in the jstorms of de- 
volution, and without maintaining any system of philosophy, 
he saw further ifito the constitution of states, ^and*iiitp reli- 
gion as the bqnd of social and political existence than aqy 
philosophy could ha^^e done. And so it happened that whilst 
Erance struggled througl^the whirlpool ot troublous |^mes, 
and from the dark abyss of intellectual corruption and 
infidefity sought the light of eternal truth, England afforded 
some gr^at and genial illustrations of deep-rooted positive 
principles in science and practical life. 
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It may seem somewhat superfluous at the preseiffc day to 
combat the philosophy of the eighteenth century, the shade, 
as it were, of a departed ener^. But it is not really so, 
how much soever outward apj^aranees may serve to fj^vour 
the opinion. An evil is by no means wholly eradicated 
because it is less visible. In England, th5 disease never 
came to a head, and could not, therefore, receive a radical 
cure. In that country, as in Prance, theya are individual 
and honourable exceptions, the omens of a better time: 
glorious and refreshing symptc/His of the restoration and in- 
exhaustible energies of Truth. But is the general tone of 
thinking alte/ed, especially among men of learning ^and 
science? By^o means: in Prance, the latter class still 
adopt the old system of considering thd”' world, with its 
yaried phenomena, as composed of corporeal ^toms or mole- 
cWes : that is to say, they take a material view of things, 
o^e which cannot fail to be most unsatisfactory and imprao 
ticable. Of all hypotheses, materialism is at once the iflost 
arbitrary and unsubstantial for the interests of science, and 
in its cemsequeiices the most pernicious to the vitality of 
morals, of national progress, and of religion. These conse- 
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quences may not indeed be so openly applied to practice, 
owing to increased experience and circumspection: yet it is 
painful to behold men of science, occupying high positions, 
so far below zero in all thal^deserves the name of philosophy. 
Such is the condition oiif^afTairs abroad : notwithstanding the 
return of public opinion to the right path, and the peculiar 
energy and sincerity characterizing some few individuals who 
\valk in it. In G-ermany, the prevalent malady of the age — 
false philosophy and epi^pmic rationalism — took a different 
course, and exhibited fei^iires milder ii^form and practically 
less injurious from increased artificiality, it would, however, 
be altogether erroneous to suppose that Germany was exempt 
from the common malady, or to argue from a changed or 
disgui^ied exterior that tlie infection was not substantially 
identical, emanating from the self-same source. Coarse 
materialism and the shallow atomic theory were never, 
indeed, able to strike deep root in the German mind : but, 
on the other band, rationalism so deadening to the faculties 
became dominant in theology, and produced there a false 
illumination, as in the iScbools a restless love of systems and 
empty formulas was the form 'which the malady assumed in 
thecase^oAhe great majority of ordinary thinkers and in the 
lower regions of intellectual life. But if some few men of 
commanding genius, tearing asunder the web of abstract 
rationalism, discovered both the beginning and the end, from 
which it would not have been difficult for the earnest inquirer 
to retrace his Steps to the path of Eevelation and Divine 
truth : still, there w^ere many distinguished minds who only 
exchanged the «eiJrors of rationalism for a dreamy pantheism. 
This new evil, being of a more subtle nature, is confined to 
the higher regions of inteli^t, and bars the way to Truth 
and Christian philosophy : whilshthe illiterate herd are ready, 
at -fche slightest prompting, to relapse into the old formulas 
of empty abstraction under its heterogeneous modifications. 
But both these*^ evils, the common and themiore refined, 
though not so startling as thorough obduracy or unmitigated 
confusion of intellectual life, as evinced in the English and 
Erench schools of phiioscH>hy, are of sufficient magnitude^to 
forbid the idea that Germany has been wholly free from 
aberrations of this sort ; againk which the highest flights of 
genius aye not, of themselves, any valid security. ^ 
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, If German philosophy did not at once fall into such violent 
[•extremes as that of France, it was not owing to any general 

t opular regard for the national welfare, as was the case in 
Ingland : for this feeling could hardly be engendered in a 
nation which w^as divided into a nun^^bor of petty states. The 
most that can be affirmed of this intricate polity of several 
-disjoined states is that, ’^diilst eminently favourable to the 
formal and hair-splitting subtleties of jurisprudence, it suc- 
ceeded in instilling into established formulas a spirit of 
judicial integrity ; xis also in checking, to some degree, 
avowed theories of decided injustice, such as those of Macchia- 
velli or Hobbes : until, eventually, the practice of the age be- 
came bolder and paved the way for those fearful theories. The 
mainstay of philosophy in Germany, and that wdiich most of 
all tended, at first, to preserve it from the adoption of graver 
^errors, vvas more especially the fact of its inheriting numerous 
.reminiscences of the older philosophy, and preserving that 
.thread of connexion with it which had been severed and lost 
bight of both in England and France. In this respect, 
ieibnitz was of especial benefit to his country : though even 
he may be compared to a physician seeking to prevent for a 
time the violent outbreaks of a virulent disorder, by means ^ 
of palliatives, rather than attempting a radical cure. His 
philosophy, nevertheless, since^ he was profound as well as 
thoughtful, contained reminiscences suggestive of the- past. 
The more his hypotheses resembled ingenious methods for 
■solving antiquated problems, the more they served to incite 
future inquirers, possessing courage, genius, and inspi- 
jatiou, to explore all the labyrinths of thought, an4 
the mysteries of knowledge. Chrouologically speaking, he 
helongs to the transition-period, when the philosophy of the 
seventeenth century trenched upon that of the eighteenth, 
.one of the most important eras of the human nrind. 
But since botF he and his philosophy w^ere almost confined 
to Germany, making a very ffiint impression on France and 
England, I have deferred mentioning him i^itii now. 8o, 
also, in the case of his opponent, Spinoza, the effect of 
whosp doctrines was but little evident in bis owm country,’** 
any more than in France and England, whilst it was most 

• ^This philosopher was horn at Amsterdam, in 1632, of Portoguoio 
parents. — f'rmisLnote, ^ 
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sensibly felt in Germany. Spinoza’s fundamentar error — 
that of confounding God with the world, inasmuch as be 
denies the independence and substantiality of all indi- 
vidual being, discerning in j:he same merely so many varied 
manifestations of the po^-er and energy of One, Eternal, All- 
comprehensive Being — virtually abolishes Religion. Eor in 
depriving God of personal attributes and man of liberty, he 
in reality declares immorality, faBehood, and irreligion, to 
be nothing but mere appearances, and thus removes the 
essential difference between good and evil. This error is in 
such close affinity with iffere natural reason as perhaps to 
constitute the earliest which immediately followed original 
Truth: only that Spinoza reduced Pantheism to a more 
scienti§c form. This by-path is one to which even scientific 
reason, when seeking to attain the knowledge of the Truth 
by purely unassisted means^ is so prone, that Descartes, 
from whose system that of Spinoza more immediately pro- 
ceeded, was only saved from failing over the precipice at' 
whose brink he stood by his want of depth and decision'^ 
And here it is necessary to guard against confounding the 
error and the man. It irequently happens that he who 
is the fifst^to point to a new path of error, or to traverse; 
^ it. to the end with determination and decision, is far less 
objectionable than his successors, who adopt a route 
equally wrong with hesitating vacillation. Spinoza’s moral 
theory, though not that of Christianity, for he was not a 
Christian himsSlf, is pure and noble as that of the Stoics of 
antiquity, if not superior. What is so much to his advan- 
tage when contga^ted with opponents who do not understand 
or feel his depth, or with those who, half unconsciously, have 
entered on similar paths of error, is not merely the scientifia 
clearness and decision of his mpde of thought but that his 
whole system seems cast in one mould ; as he thought, sq he 
felt. His cannot be termed the worship of Mature, such as 
fires the bosom ‘^f the poet, the artist, or the naturalist; 
still less is it real love or devotion, for how could this feeling 
find any congenial object of regard in the absence of faith ^ 
a personal God ? An allppenetrating feeling of the Infinite 
is especially associated with all his sentiments, and lifts him 
ahove^the world of sense. Every decisive error which, is 
fundamentally wrong is equally exceptionable, and it might 
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appear ds though no graduated scale could be formed 
under such circumstances. Yet if a comparison be in- 
stituted between Bpmoza's error and the atheism of the 
eighteenth century, a great distinction will at once become 
apparent. This material philosophy, if it may be so called, 
w^hich endeavours to explain all things by matter, and assic^ns 
the foremost place to sense, is so grievous an error as alniost 
to sink below the region^of humanity. Seldom is it the 
good fortune of individuals who have once fallen into this 
abyss to give any promise of escape from it ; though it may 
easily happen that aVhole nation of an age may revolt from 
the philosophy of sense after having seen its moral conse- 
quences unfolded in all their deformity. The lofty spiritual- 
ism of Spinoza’s theory may, on the other hand, disclose to 
the active and searching inquirer many routes whereby the 
path of truth is to be regained. It cannot, however, be de- 
nied that a^ species of error which is calculated to ensnare 
the noblest intellects is at the same time the most insidious 
and ruinous: the direct results may be practically less per- 
nicious, but the seeds of mischief are ail the more deeply 
rooted, and will sooner or later entail destructive effects upon 
a whole nation or age, much in the same w^ay ais an disease 
in the human body when it has seized on the most vital 
parts, buch was that refined Pantheism, a mental disorder 
threatening the very citadel of^iife, which assumed a variety 
of shapes in Germany. Now it appears in a magicafexu. 
berance of enthusiastic fancy, now critically* weighing, dis- 
cerning, and recognizing individual points as historical facts, 
though thoroughly comprehending the whol^ ; whilst occa- 
sionally it is found half hidden in the worn-out paradoxes o? 
j^ialectic iii|enuity. Thereby .all sense of truth is nerma- 
nently and generally undermined, and the faculty of ascer- 
taining and grasping what is positively divine: as also the 
solid certainties of life and perception as a whole, are* in- 
rolved mpomjpon ruin._ This doom can only fee met or averted 
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feth m idea and design the most perspicuouS at this epoch, 
lie may justly, therefore, be regardeS as the crown and 
summit of the older European s6hool of modern philsso- 
appertaining to no one nation: the«eircle 
ot which,is formed by Bacon, Descartes, and Spinoza, and 
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himself. Ifc would liare been well if the track of these 
eminent explorers had been pursued farther with constancy 
and assiduous zeal. Leibnitz undoubtedly left the Idea of his 
pliilosophic system in an unfinished state, and accordingly he 
was unable completely |o overcome the evil which even in 
his time lurked under the guise of strictly inclusive isoiation, 
though he perceived it in the germ, and aimed at its de- 
struction. 

The system of Leibnitz in many respects refers to that 
of Spinoza. It is essentially militant^almost throughout, 
though it does not always take a polemic form. Yet it every- 
where counteracts the existing philosophy of the age, rebut- 
ting its objections, solving doubts, supplying deficiencies, 
adaptijjg itself to the spirit and exigencies of the times, and 
mediating generally. Harely is its action independent, or 
absolute. Bayle, the literary sceptic, and Locke the founder 
of the sensuous philosophy, were his principal anta*gonists, 
not to speak of other and more personal controversies. But 
at the head of all these opponents Spinoza stands in 
marked pre-eminence; with him Leibnitz contends as 
with some invisible yet formidable opponent, even wfoen 
be doe^? nbt mention him by name. In like manner he 
has omitted to enumerate several philosophers with whose 
opinions he coincides, and who were not so well know^n 
to fame: he is also silent as ’Hjo the actual sources whence 
lie often drew his arguments. Definitely to avow the ex- 
istence of an Infinite world of spirits, of which the wmrld 
of sense is a mere external covering, was not in keeping 
-g^ith his charc^teristic features. The doctrine of innate 
ideas, such as he conceived, leads to a system of abstract 
notions to be imagined as though indigenous or impressed, 
upon the intellect in the shape oj a lifeless plan, rather than 
to i)e perceived as the inner w'orking of living spirit. 
The doctrine of unconscious conceptions miglrt introduce the 
inquirer to a ne^er route leading to this end m inasmuch as 
the acknowledgment that our consciousness is incornplete^ 
or in other words tjjat we are only half aware of our own 
consciousness, the other fialf being hidden from our eygs, 
constitutes at least the first step towards penetratiifg the 
mysteflnes, the secret laboratory of the soul. Thus in the 
world of ^ sense the stars at night correctly infomi ns re- 
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fepeeting the luminary of day and its true course. On the 
other hand, the hypothesis started by Leibnitz, namely, tliafc 
all objects of sense are a mere confused chaos composed ot 
simple essences or monads, lyht^ in a dormant state and as 
yet undeveloped to complete con^iousueas~is much too 
nearly connected with the atomic theory of Epicurus and of 
modern atheism, and after^all constitutes only a sort of un- 
successful medium between it and tlie perfect recognition of 
a spiritual world. Again, his mode of solving the chief dif- 
jficulty which baffledtthe philosophy^of his time, in reference 
to the nature of the connection subsisting between spirit and 
matter, is but an ingenious artifice. In assuming that the 
Creator had originally brought both into harmonious unison, 
as a skilful mechanician might contrive to do in the i?ase of 
two time-pieces, his argument is based on the presumption 
that this world is nothing more than an artistic mechanical 
contrivance. His celebrated Theodiceey or vindication of 
God, a treatise affording an explanation relative to the unde- 
niable amount of wickedness and evil pi’esent in the world, 
is a reply to a question which will always force itself on 
natural reason. It is couched in the dexterous pterins of a 
Practised diulomatist, whose business it is on all occasions to 
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and diploraatie, reply can avail to satisfy pliilosopliy or the 
feelings. With admiration we observe, from a recently 
published dogmatic work composed by Leibnitz,*^ how 
thorough and lucid were his ^iews of religion and a scheme 
of faith. Yet the loftiest^and profoundest idea discoverable 
throughout his fragmentary knowledge,, (which Lessing, 
with such correct feeling rendered especially prominent,) is 
the sentiment of an ever-increasing perfectibility of the 
world in a metaphysical sense, or the advancing glorification 
of God in the eternal progress of his ^j’catures from one 
degree of brightness to a Ingher. This idea, in reference to 
improvement in metaphysical knowledge, forms the actual 
living centre of Christian Levelation, just as the doctrine of 
the Fail, constituted the principal mystery of the Mosaic 
Dispensation. Of the small number of those philosophers 
who have elevated their contemplation to the i*ecognition and 
acknowledgment of Bevelation, the majority have stopped 
short at Mosaic tradition, whose doctrine of the Fall un- 
assisted human reason would never have fathomed had not 
the most remote antiquity been familiar with it, from the 
traditions of a primeval world. This doctrine, although it is 
the very fchindation and beginning of all true knowledge, 
derives its genuine imy)ortance and signifi.eancy from the 
other Idea, to which Eeason is enabled to conceive and 
imaging something analogous,"* according to the indefinite 
notion of a progressive perlection, which is so frequently 
misapplied in the''afi:airs of ordinary practical life. But this 
idea does not attain perfect metaphysical clearness without 
th^aid of the Christian Eevelation, since that alone can 
give us a clear insight and conviction of the perfect and 
illustrious glory of creation as consequent on the Fall. 
Leibnitz may rather be supposed |o have constructed this 
idea qn mathematical principles than to liave^ prosecutt^ 
and exhausted it in all its religious profundity^. The more 
distinctly intelligible his plan of a peculiar Christian pliilo- 
sophy becomes, t]ie more is it to be lamented that his design 
remained xmfinisiied, £^d that his enlightened mind did not 


* Leibniizen’s System der Tbeolog'ie, nacb dem manuseripte von Han- 
nover (den lateinischen text znr seite) ius Deutsche iibersetzt von Df 
Ra.>8 und Dr. Weis, &c. Dritte vermehrte Anfiage ; Mainz, 1625. 
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rise above tbe abstract conceptions and associations of bis 
age to tbe vital knovvlege of Truth. 

The Leibnitzian notions respecting Space and Time, more 
particularly prove how completely the views of a loftier 
philosophy were lost sight of iin bis day, or at least how 
essentially they differed from the theories then prevalent. 
The older philosophy recognized Space to be the infinite 
theatre of God’s glory, and Time the living pulsation of 
eternal Love : holding both, according to their original and 
not yet perverted^ nature, to cc^stitute the vital organs of 
Divine creativeness — the expanding, all-embracing whigs of 
the Almighty’s manifestations. Even the natural man, 
however sensuous, is lost in endless amazement, and feels 
himself directly transported to the regions of Divinity on 
contemplating the idea of space, vast and immeasureable, 
yet capable of being comprehended in imagination. An in- 
finite depth opens up to his inward view, like tbe rich ful- 
^ ness of life itself, when from the present moment he looks 
■ hack at the past, and then forward into the vista of future 
years. In Space and Time, Leibnitz however, beheld nothing 
more than the order and arrangement of things go-existing 
or consecutive. After this manner, meaningless and inani-^ 
mate conceptions gradually supplanted living right feelings 
in ail that is most calculated to lift man above the world of 
sense. His philosophy became a prevalent sect*»m the 
Schools of Germany through the instrumentality of Wolf : 
this observation will suffice to characterize it. A sect bear- 
ing upon active life is distinguished by the direction it 
takes and the influence it exercises. Bfit when immured 
within thevrestricted confines of the Schools, the spirit of sect 
is wont to manifest itself much after the same fashion in all 
ages : continuing to be a^dead formula, whether Aristotle or 
Descartes,^ Leibnitz or Kant, be the master who ]en<^s the 
impress of a name to stamp conceptions that were truly 
living thoughts in the mind of their discoverer, hut now 
--.^are only passed about as lifeless forms. -^Meanwhile, Ger- 
many was at least saved from the more pernicious sec- 
ttarian spirit of atheistic philosophy of the senses, whjch is 
80 destructive of lite in the soul: nor was the pedantry of 
formuhi^s of any long existence. Though for the most part 
composing in Latin or French, Leibnitz had nevertheless 
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imparted a new impulse to the scientific study of the history 
and language of Grermany ; ’Wolf, too, gave meritorious 
encouragement to the cultivation of the language by his 
own example. He was so%n followed by others, who, 
tliough trained in the school of Wolfian philosophy, were 
yet in a certain measure independent thinkers. These, then, 
aided by some few leading poets, w«re the first to raise the 
German language from the barbarism into wbieh it bad 
sunk, until Kdopstock founded a new era about the middle 
of the eighteenth century, -^nd became thS actual father of 
the present German literature. 

Before I proceed to Iviopstock, it is necessary to take a 
brief retrospective glance at the interval between old and 
new German literature. It is true, the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries contributed but a limited number of dis- 
tinguished writers who employed the German language as 
the channel of their thoughts, but they were so much the 
more remarkable and extraordinary. It has already been ^ 
shewn how mediaeval chivalrous poetry and art fell into obli- 
vion during the disputes of the sixteenth century, whilst 
during tbe^ ci^il wars of that and the succeeding age, the 
v^ry language itself became demoralized. There was yet . 
one remedy for this widely-spreading disorder, and a set-oif 
against the loss of the older ts^asures of language, in the 
Germ an» version of the Bible, It is an established fact 
that all thorough, philological critics consider this trans- 
lation as the normal text and standard of High-German 
classic expression, and thart not Klopstock alone, but many 
more authors of tlle^first celebrity have modelled their style 
<lirectly in this mould, and have drawn from this source. 

It is remarkable that no other modern tongue has adopted ^ 
80 many Biblical terms and phras^, and introduced them 
into ccfinmon language. My own opinion quii^ coincided 
with that of the crijics who hold this cmcumstance to be 
most felicitous, to which I think I am justified in ascribiag 
some portion of tb«t continuous intellectual energy, life, and 
eimplicity, which preenfinently characterize the diction of 
our niQ^t distinguished German writers. Whatsoever either * 
catholic oj protestant scholars may discover to be censurable^ 
in Luther’s version, is really restricted to individual pas-* 
sages, which*he has interpreted according* to the spirit of his. 
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teaching in a manner differing from that of the earlier doctors 
of the church, or in certain points of history, physics, or 
geography, in which he was without the necessary helps. 
But the more that attempts ifave been multiplied, within the 
last thirty years, to make the Bible subsidiary to the so« 
called friends of enlightenment by means of rational and ex- 
planatory translations, ^an atteinpt that lias found favour 
even with professed Catholics, the more has the excellence of 
the old- German version been acknowledged by those who 
have abandoned ®this f.ishionaKe folly. Strictly speaking, 
the work is not Luther’s alone, having originated, as is well 
known, in a selection of the best from among several extant 
versions, and he was assisted in his explanations by various 
learned friends, more especially by Melanetbon.'* Never- 
theless, his merit is incontestable on the score of energetic 
language, peculiar genius, and forcible German expression. 
His original writings are replete with eloquence rarely 
equalled in the annals of any nation for centuries. As may 
be expected, this eloquence is marked by all those qualities 
which are excusable in revolutionary times. But this force 
of revolutionary eloquence so peculiar to Luthier is not 
confined to his half-political works which pointedly bear cm. 
public life; as, for instance, his ‘‘Address to the German 
Nobility f * but in all the works he has left behind him it is 
sufficiently perceptible ; in almost all of them tiiS mighty 
struggle going on wdthin him is laid b?re to observation. 
There are, as it were, two worlds contending with each other 
for the soul of this truly great mhn so richly endowed by 
God and nature. His widtings imiforifily exhibit the Spec- 
tacle of contest betw^eenjight and darkness; between a 
firm and immovable faith, and the fierceness of his own 
unsubdued passion; a word, between God and himself. 
’'Of the cheice he made between these diverging*' paths, 
of the to which he applied his ^wonderful faculties, 
opTinion must still vary as much as ever. As regards my 
personal judgment in the matter, I nee'l scarcely say that 
his writings, like his life, produce but one impression, namely, 
tl-e sympathy usually felt whei a commanding and sublime 
..intellect is led astray by over-confidence in its own^strength. 
His power and greatness of mind, irrespective of their appli- 
cation and development, seem to me never to have been 
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full 3 r appreciated by any of bis modern adherents and 
admirers. His coadjutors consisted, for the most, of merely 
learned, moderate, euligbteued men of the ordinary stamp. 
He it was to whose modeilii]^ hands the destiny of those 
times, whether for good Oj^ for evil, was, humanly speaking, 
committed: for he was the man who decided everything in 
his age and nation. 

Luther w^as essentially a popuTar author. Ho other 
country in modern Europe has possessed so many remark- 
able, comprehensive, powerful, and intellectually important 
popular writers as G-ermaiiy. How inferior soever the 
higher classes of G-ermany may have been during some ages 
to those of other lands, or how late soev^er they may have 
attained io a fair standard of refiiiement : in no other coun- 
try did the people, as a whole, evince so great a degree of 
general mental power from the earliest times on record, or 
so much of that natural energy which lies in the deplhs of 
humanity. It is an old saying that the powder of kings is of 
Divine institution ; it is likewise an observation incidental • 
to all time that the voice of the people is the voice of Grod. 
Both, if rightly understood, are perfectly true. Woe to 
them w'ho \’ould misinterpret or confound this voice of Grod ! 
Tiompassion is due to those who, devoted to an idle, lifeless, 
political system, fancy tiiey can lead the people according to 
their o\gn selfish and sordid maxims ; the people, more keenly 
alive to the real nature of their projects than is commonly 
supposed, are ndl easily thus misled. But they are guilty 
of a most heinous ofienee who w^antonly, and for destructive 
purposes, venture* 4^0 set in motion that natural popular 
energy, iii its origin so worthy of respect and honot^r: a power 
which will never cease to be telribie in its operations when- ^ 
ever it is diverted from its only legitimate object —faithful 
obediinice to the wuli of Grocl. And narrow must be tl^ 
judgment of those wiio ignore the existence of this energy, 
because they cannSt estimate it aright, or wEo t4iink^ it ^can 
be destroyed wj^ere it has endured from the beginning ^ 
throughout ages, as in^Gerinany, simply because, like many'^ 
other hidden faculties of imture, it is manifested only ou, 
rare occasions. ** 

Hot only did religion furnish scope and opportunity t© 


exercise the talents of Luther and other popular writers of 
Protestant Germany, but even poetry and philosophy 
engaged their attention. In illustration of iny remark, 1 
will only select from a host<9f names two of the most dis- 
tinguished : the celebrated Sanger of Niirnberg, and 

the well-known Christian thinker and seer, who in the time 
of the Thirty Years’ passed under the name of the 
“Teutonic Philosopher,” in Protestant countries and the 
north of Europe generally. 

Germany is exceedingly rich p popular lays and poems. 
The poetry is generally of two kinds : consisting partly of 
songs, scattered fragmentary relics of the lost poetry of early 
heroic chivalry, of which the tradition has been interrupted 
by revolutions or supplanted by the modern economy of civil 
life. Partly, its character is of a rougher external cast, such 
as is adapted to the tastes of a guild or craft, though not 
destitute of inventive spirit : and this constitutes the peculiar 
characteristic of later German popular poetry. In minstrelsy, 
as in daily life, Hans Sachs* of Niimberg was a working 
man. He was not only the most copious but also the most 
forcible in his own style of art, particularly vptty, and pos- 
sessed of strong common sense : compared with early authorg 
in the literature of other countries, he is more inventive than 
Chaucer, richer than Marotj^and more poetical than either. 
As regards his diction, the rich mine of treasure^he has 
bequeathed can hardly be said to have been yet made the 
most of. 

The same may be said of Jacob Poebmen,t the “ Teutonic 
philosopher,” commonly so ill-treated atrthe hands of 
teurs. Indeed, they frankly profess to be equally ignorant of 
Ins merits and demerits ; bift they are likewise in the dark 
respecting the external relations of the Mctn, his connection 
^;ith his age, the circumstances attending the dissemination 

♦•'.Born in 1'494 at Niirnberg. Having completed his apprenticeship, 
he set up as a shoemaker. He is distinguished for mt, grace, and inven* 
tive genius. Luther is the theme of one Ojf his compositions. 

t A noted mystic, founder of the^ectof Behmenists, born at Gorlitz, 
in Jiuaatia, 1576, and, like Bans Sachs, a shoemaker by trade. works 

were translated into Engliwh by the itev. IVm. Law, and published with n 
Life in 4 vols. 4to. Bond. 1764-S*, 
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of hh own opinions, pd others like them. I hare previously 
alluded to the inconsistency involved in a superficial diflii- 
sion ot lifeless, formulas among the learned and educated, 
and throughout literature in'^eneral, whilst genuine profound 
philosophy IS consigned to the uncertain care of secret asso- 
ciations or ot individuals, or to enthusiasts from among the 
lower orders. Such, however, wa» the case at that time both 
in irotestant Germany and in England. Jacob Boehmen was 
regarded as a visionary. But even if it were satisfactonly 
estabhsbed that miaginatiDn had a grea^r share in his lucu- 
brations than a scientific intellect, it must at least be con- 
ceded that the faculty of fancy resident in this singular 
genius was richly endowed and enlightened. If, on that 
accouift, he IS to be regarded simply as a poet, and compared 
with other Christian bards who have attempted to depict 
supernatural themes, Milton, Kiopstock, Dante, he must be 
^ ^ have all but surpassed them in imaginative fulness 

j to be scarcely their inferior in point 

of individual passages of poetic beauty and expression. The 
springs of Nature are accessible to every gentle pious heart, 
lor her i^imost being is closely connected with the life-stream 
^ ot the human soul : and perliaps much is clear and transpa- 
rent to chiid-like vision that is clouded, as with a sevenfold 
covering, when sought to he i^iewed through the telescopes 
and artistic contrivances of the scientific inquirer. Eor 
viewing nature Jhere is, too, a peculiar revelation contained 
m the immediate emotions of internal life. After long 
wearisome research iilto matters appertaining to Divine 
knowledge, our times are returning more and more to 
this lucid simplicity of faith. .^Much in the sam^ way, philo- 
sophy will have to revert, in our day, to those primary"* 
sources of inner contemplation,^ and of natural faculties 
neither disturbed nor misled by civilization, b^^t vigorous 5nd 
piercing, when considering not, indeed, the Creator himself, 
but the foremost glory of his creation— Man. Although 
the highest meSital illumination, with many elevating oper^J* 
tions of grace, will h^ always wanting to the Christian phi- 
losopher who is not within the pale of the Churc^ y^t 
we mi^st take into consideration whether his separation from 
it proceeds from a perverse tendency of his own jnmd/or 
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is occasioned only by the accident of his birth. "Whatever 
deficiencies or philosophical errors, arising; in some measure 
from misconception, may be observable in the doctrines of 
Jacob Boehmen, the historian ofe the German language must 
not omit his name, since few author’s of his time have better 
displayed its resources. In addition to groat intellectual 
wealth, his style is marked by pliant vigour and copious 
originality, that ceased to be manifest, in the same degree, 
on the termination of the Thirty Years’ war, and that are 
nowhere found notvcthat artistic rqgnement, external smooth- 
ness, and imitation of foreign forms of expression, have 
changed the character of our language. 

It was about the same period of the Thirty Tears’ war, so 
destructive in its later effects, yet so quickening to'^meiital 
energy while it raged, that Opitz, of Silesia, explored a new 
path iq German^ culture, poetry, and language, in which he 
had numerous tollowers. He more immediately attached 
himself to the genius of the Dutch who, at tliat time, pos- 
sessed a Hugo Grotius, and were not only the most learned 
and enlightened of all Protestant States, but had also made 
considerable progress in poetic pursuits, and weye ^n posses- 
sion of native tragedies, modelled after the antique, long 
prior to the celebrated tragic poets ot Prance in the reign 'bf ^ 
Louis XI"V" . The real merits/)f Opitz, however, do not con- 
sist m his gleanings from foreign nations, such as the Butch 
or the pastoral romances of the Spaniards ; por were his dra- 
matic efforts in free translation or imitation from the Greek 
or Italian stage crowned with any signal success. Even in 
the case of his own lyrical, mixed, and didafctic verse, to 
correctly jiKlged, we should consider what he was fitted to 
vbecome by nature, and what he desired and meant to con vev 
rather than what he actuary produced. He is wont to be 
sWed the lather of German poetry ; but it seems to md>that 
since Klopstock s day very few of his ui,igratef.il children 
have,beAi ea|er to prove their relationship. 'He was special! v 
^alcii ated to excel in heroic poetry. This hramch heintende'd 
to cultivate m reference to German nstionalitv. However 
t«ss^ to and fro in the turmoil U those restless time?, he 

died before he had time to accomplish his object. Ho ^sus- 
ceptible ^nature will fail to perceive in his poetry that 
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sublimity of thought and emotion, those distinctive features 
of the epic bard. Whilst his language is marked by unaf* 
fected simplicity, coupled with dignified vigour, seldom if 
ever approached by any of J^is successors, in my opinion ; on 
this score 1 would incline to pronounce him superior to Klop- 
stock who, in his own age, incomparably distanced ail com- 
petitors. 

The Silesian school could at this time boast of several 
other poets, of whom 1 wdll now only mention FJemming, 
whose verse, glowing with rich oriental^polouriiig, celebrates 
passages of private friendship, passion, and love, and records 
incidents of travel in the interior of Eussia, then little 
knowm, and a sojourn in Persia: his versification is less smooth 
than tiat of Opitz. It was doubtless an unfavourable cir- 
cumstance that these poets were either actually not Grerraans, 
in the broad acceptation of the word, being merely ^Silesian 
provincial poets, or at any rate were looked upon ’in that 
light. The more the energy of the German nation became 
broken, since that unhappy civil war, whose flames, fed hf ' 
the sympaihy of half Europe and the wiles of foreign 
policy, raged throughout Germany in devastating fury for a 
period elctending over thirty years — and after the still more 
kapless peace of 16-18, so unfavourable to the general deve- 
lopment, — the more was poetry paralyzed, till it eventually ^ 
decliijed to the level of mere occasional verse, a degenerate 
species of artificial display, as is nearly always the case when 
poetry is destifiite of a proper aim and has lost its living 
native force. This spurious taste was introduced by Hofl- 
mansw’aldau, aifd,brought into more general notice by the 
talents of Lohenstein. The interval from 1618 Jo the middle 
of the eighteenth century wa^ the actual epoch of barbarism^ 
a sort of interreghum and chaoti«i intermediate condition of 
GeMnan literature, during which the language* itself, fluctu- 
ating betw’een a would-be French jargon ana confused Ger- 
man, wms at onc^ over-refined and vulgar. Politically, too, 
Germany was iffx a most ignominious and infelicitous state 
the age directly suecieding the peace of Westphalia. Her ^ 
power began to revive tow^ards the beginning of the eight^erith 
century, Austria was once more reinstated in her brilliant 
and elctensive supremacy, many of the leading Ei^ropCau ^ 
thrones \yere occupied bj scions of German prince^ houses. 
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whilst in one instance* ducal honours were elevated to a 
regal title. All this necessarily Oj)erated beneficially, though 
gradually, on genius, civilization, and language*. Many 
princes were induced, if only fr«i motives of ISiTate policy, 
to promote science. At first, progresrs was slow, for numerous 
were the obstacles, and art as well as language had strayed 
far from the right path, ^The first lyric poets of the eigh- 
teenth century who excelled in sentiment and diction w^ere, 
like their predecessors in the seventeenth, mostly restricted 
in subject to a simifer species of i^jourtly, festive", occasional 
pieces. Those whose expression evinced a nicer and more 
elaborate degree of care, for instance Hagedorn, and after 
him Utz, too frequently contented themselves wdth imitatino* 
the French or English muse, nor, indeed, unsuccessfully ; they 
rarely expressed themselves in poems of original invention, 
and in §ongs of felt emotion. Haller and Gleim, most justly 
entitled to the appellation of poets, the one for his exalted 
flight, the other for his facile copiousness, exhibit careless- 
ness, not to^ say decided incorrectness of expression. Never- 
theless, their claims to consideration appear great when their 
services, as regards culture of the language, arq^ contrasted 
with the barbarism into which it had sunk. And their merit 
appeps greater when the unfavourable circumstances aUd 
relations of the times are takei;^ into consideration. Some of 
these first revivers of the langoage and poetry of Germany 
died young : Kleist, for instance, to whom, perhaps, the palm 
^ pre-eminence ought to be awarded ; so also Kronegk and 
Elias Schlegel. Others engaged in Mxe duties of active life, 
removed to foreign lands, or w'ere otherw«s§ dispersed. A 
centre of uaion was wanting, which was generally, but in 
<^vam looked for m the person of Frederick II. It has been 
the fashion of late to vindicate his conduct bj" aro'uing that 
th© German language and learning had fallen so llw tto an 
intellectual monarch may be readily pardoned for turning 
awa^from tlfe contemplation of both with disgust and con^ 

?4"^Tnr\^ T^hlC* -r- -J- j ^ - 

cult to say what^might not have been^^effected 
German intellectual culture by 

* Thf ducal house of Brandenburg wns 
flon of Frederick I, in the year 1701, 2h 


'i;empt. This^ statement is not altogether coirect : it is difii- 

in favour of 
sovereign "whose conj^em- 
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poranes were Elopstock.Winckelmann, Kant, Lessine witli 

many other highly distinguished men, some of them bom ia 
IS own dominions, and ail devoted to science and art! Was 
any reigii ever graced witif such a galaxy of brilliant intellect 
eminently adapted to ftinii the nudeus of a learned societP 
lht°l * 1 ^® foreigners that monopolized the 

nertnl O r’ M ' exception of Voltaire ? A Man- 

ptrtuis, a La Metne, by no means the most distinguished 
names in Prench literature. Klopstock can hardly be Blamed 
r honourable W his feelings, he con- 

Btrued the slight put upon his fellow-countrymen into aper- 
sonal insult. This emotion, keenly felt. JL often insETu- 

® tl'sadvautage, in a comparison 
mgeuiously instituted between the monarch and Crnsar, in 
hose time more Greek, good or bad, was spoken or written 
at Eome, than irench in Germany during the eighteenth 
century. The Latin tongue, at that period, was as deficient 
in quantity and quality of classical compositions, with the 
exception of a few esteemed memorials of the past, as wm 
modern German literature prior to 1750. And vet Cmsar 
coimtqd It worth while to devote his most carefu/attention 
0 he language, nay, did not disdain personally to cultivate 
and instruct in it. By this means he became the foremost 
orator of his day, and one »f the best authors in the lan- 
guage : a distmction to which no one has ever vet attained 
in a foreign tongue. Upon the whole, it was perhaps quite 
as well that the then favourite idea of establishing a learned 
society was not earned into execution. Individual develop- 
ment might, indeed, have been a gainer, but German litei^ 
ture m the aggregate wonl(^probably have bean fettered and 
limited, and sayoured of provincial taste instead of beifib 
ttoroughly German. A more* speedy development would 
h^e been too dearly purchased at the expense of copiouSness 
and freedom, attributes that now invest it with peculiar sio'- 
nificancy and value. But the grounds on w*hich’the excut 
pation of Frederick II. rests are far from being substantiauy 
correct. It kings %ere on all occasions to defer the promo-^ 
tioii ot science until the»ranks of literature are dulv filled 
up ^d have become sufliciently famous through othermeans, 
or perenance have lost the first freshness of youthfwl vigour. •> 
nothing "w ould remain to be done but to gather together a 
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select band of the most inoffensive and disabled of tbeip 
number, and place them in a kijid of hospital, styled— 
Academy of Science. But if the genius of a nation is really 
intended to be formed and direct^, the budding talents of 
youthfui intellect should have frett- scope granted them 
together with a sufficiency of auxiliary means of development’ 
whilst especial directions ^ught to ‘be given to bear upoii 
those points liktdy to promote the efficiency of national pro- 
; gress, < Iviopstock’s sensitiveneiss may be pardoned the rather 
’ that he himself was widoubtediy wdl calculated to impart a 
salutary influence, a fresh tone, not to poetry alone, but to 

every department of literature. It was competent to his 
comprehensive spirit to have effected an amount of manifold 
good in Germany, corresponding to the evil perpetrat^^d by 
Voltaire m Prance, had he but been furnished with fitting 
opportunity, power, and assistance* ^ 

Klopstock at that time stood solitary and alone in the 
German world with his lofty national feeling, in which few 
sympathized, and which none rightly understood. His only 
alternative, therefore, w^as to enunciate it in his poetry* The 
Alessiah in reality inaugurates a higher tone in modern 
German literature: so extraordinary and importauf in its 
results IS Its merits especially in language and expression? 

- though this poem is mostly admired in name only by the 
great majority of the public, neVer having vitally influenced 
sentiment or fee W. Its general plan, suffers; more than 
usual, from the difficulties that beset works of this nature 
and which have never yet been satisfactorily overcome. As 
a poet, Klopstock is,^ on the whole, most saCcessful in his*, 
elegiac passages. He depicts in a masterlv manner each 
g^aaation, combination, and defkh of elegiac feelin- : be car- 
ries sympathy along with him, liow far soever he iimy be led 
by the cuiTenJ^^ of his emotions. He is even enabled^to 
enlist w-arm sympathetic interest in favour of Abbadona’s 

Ifp®; ^ however, yet ano- 

%r element m his_ poetry, in addition to ojegmc' feelino- 
r which has a disturbing effect ; I mean; his rhetorical art 
whfcli occasionally leads him to exijggerate : lieuee his urns« 
often letrays forced curtness. i«oh«k uiaxi.Ils ai^ tuiS®;? 
r thought SO epigrammatic aa to be unintelligible : whilst his 
epic verse-ontheother hand, runs into the opposite extreme of 
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mgenioiislon^^ winded harangue. The great prominence given 
to speeches in Virgil and Milton, is carried considerably fur- 
ther in the Messiah. If we concede to the muse that celestial 
personages may adopt huiman, nay even German evpressiun, 
it will yet be diflieiiit for any one to persuade himself of 
the fact that spiritual natures like theirs, are in the habit of 
interchanging such prolix discoi*rses. 

The immense discrepancy existing between the first and 
second half of the Messiah, is pretty clear proof th?lt both 
the nation and the poet^iim self were Hot at ail satisfied with 
the general results of the undertaking. 

Kiopstock entertained lofty conceptions of a new, and 
especially German, poetic school. VV'ith the genius of a 
masftT lie at once proceeded to sketch the extreme points 
necessary to the success of so mighty a project, combining in 
his Messiah, on the one hand Christianity, on fhe other 
northern mythology and primordial German annals, and 
tliese he was desirous of uniting as the two chief elements 
of all modern European culture and poesy. Danish antiqua- 
ries and poets were then beginning to elucidate and revive 
the m^^thglogy and Edda of the north. In this meritorious 
design Klopstock participated : only it can hardly be sup- 
* posed that a few stray lyrics and fragmentary allusions 
would suffice to introduce ijpito the realms of living poetry 
my#hs hitherto confined to the students of northern litera- 
ture. Work§ representing the whole system in copious de- 
tail were alone able to accomplish this, and so the poets of 
Denmark theinselves*seemed to feel. 

^ The remarlvs previously made in reference to his truth and 
manifold variety of elegiac feeling, as well as tlie condemna- 
tion of his rliet^ricai acuteness, equally apply to Klopstock!^s 
Hermanns his liext greatest a<!!hievement. As a dramatic 
p<jem, it was certainly composed for a possible ^age, 

more than the jg^xisting one, wdiich, at that time and even 
later, seemed adapted to any species of recreation, purpose, 
or effort, ratl^er than poetry. He had enunciated only 
extreme points of German poetry: ajl that lay between^ 
Christianity and northerfi mythology, all that issued frjpm'the 
very, union of the two, was omitted. The whole of the mid- 
dle ages, some twelve centuries from Attila dqy^M to the*' 
Peace of WestphaHa, if this may be regarded as the boun- 
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loiiored. I hat region, then, was wanting, which has in aU 
instances approved itself most favourable to the interests of 
modern poetry, and in which it is well for it to Se at 
least for a season, if it would aspire to historical or national 
importance. This great gap which Klopstock had left 

h^k^f PrTr "P> commencement’ 

by the ^ertions of two important names,— Bodmer as a 

^holar, Wieland as a poet. Bodmer was partial to ro- 
mantle chivalrous song, and he the first to restore the 
o-den relics of this department of^erman literature : vet 
his me^od was not calculated to be generally popular at 
first. The muse of Wieland addressfd herselfSwlI: 
the romantic element, which Klopstock had not cultivated 

at all. It must be confessed that historieo-romantic verse 

after the manner of Tasso, though not exactly bearino' noon 
the period of the Crusades, 'yet selected from^the rieh'^poeti- 
ed store-house of mediaeval times generally, would have 

hkf “T P™Posed than a poeni 

Oberon, almost devoid of historical foundation and 
serving as a mere play of the imaginatioS 

dern°«d its implrfections and ^0! 

deru admixtures, this incitement to romantic feelin<>‘ was at" 

. tha time worthy of all praise.. It is a matter of leLll 
that the bard so soon abandoned the joyous field of oMen 

ohw™ and indeed poetry as a whole. The gravest 

objection to be urged against the creator of Oberon fs that 
when he might have become the German Sto or S 
mt thenvd of his Italian brother- minstrel; he prkerred^ 
remaining the-imitator of Crebillon in prose A?irf w • 
«rr eritot ftomki. iSn £ 

mat ot language and eipreraion, that he was uever so felt 

citou^ as m compositions such as Oberon of itself fir 

monotonodhknd unreaL'^S l^^Jge Ts^ exSemeJS! 
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torioTis ; but bere too, bis singular avoidance both of rli jme 
and metre, in tbe kind of poetry be adopted, discovers a ten- 
dency to indefinite shapelessness. 

Klopstock’s precept and gxample in one respect, operated 
almost unfavourably on |he German language. In itself it 
was not censurable in him to practise and apply the syllabic 
quantity of the ancients. In orde^to rescue an idiom from a 
state of total disorder, severe, artistic, and even foreign 
forms may be salutary enough, if only to escape the b«aten 
track of apathetic neglmeiice by one^ determined violent 
effort. Besides, the ancien^hexameter measure in some degree 
became familiar to the German ear, and, externally, acciima* 
tized, although close inspection might prove that the pre- 
sence ^f* a foreign element is always more or less distasteful 
to the inward sense. However much the culture of the 
language may be indebted to borrowed forms, as a beneficial 
practice, yet the choice of a strange syllabic measure is not 
to be recommended in the composition of a genuine national 
epic, of which the first condition is that the verse should bS 
agreeable and easy to the ear as well lis to the understanding, 
and couched in diction that instinctively, as it were, falls 
into mefodj* There is this additional difficulty in the adop- 
tion of hexameter verse, that if treated with relaxed strict- 
ness, those, for whose especial enjoyment it was intended, 
compjain; whilst rigorous adtierence to rhythmical laws can 
hardly be maintained in a protracted form without, in some 
degree, sacrificibg sense, and occasionally expression, to sound. 
It may be said that JKlopstock's Messiah was, from the 
ligature of its subj^pct, not adapted to the general taste, but 
limited to a certain class of readers ; and that ^is choice of 
the measure is, ^eordingly,%iore excusable if not actually^ 
justifiable, • 

was contrary to tbe nature and genius o^the langmge 
for the poet to indulge his prejudice so far al to detest and 
even wish to banish rhyme : but this latter -be could not 
efiect. For it Jiad become a custom of ten centuries’ stands 
ing— so far back doe%the introduction of rhyme into Higli- 
German date — and it was^no light task to eradicate wiwt 
long practice had deeply rooted in the entire structure of 
the language. Neither is it mere custom ; rhyme beiqg asso- 
ciated with the original essence of German idionf. Hiop- 
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stock fancied that Lis country's oldest poems and songs were 
only rhythmical, not rhymed. This supposition is unfounded | 
though the species of rhyme they contain is not exactly 
analogous to our own method o£ closing the verse with feet 
of similar sound. Their less peidoct but still very regular 
rhymes, occurring in emphatic syllables or words, or in the 
middle or even the eomme^icement of the line, such as pre- 
vail in Icelandic and old Scandinavian song, sometimes 
tennsd j^iliteration, were common to the Germanic dia- 
lects. All the ancient Saxon ve^se, both of English and 
German composition, is thus framed. The transition from 
this method to complete rhyme, became very easy. It 
need not, therefore, surprise us to find ail German dialects 
adopting it, in the earliest stages of development, ltds con- 
nected with the still valid fundamental law of German pro- 
nunciation and language. This law, recognized by tlie whole 
body of critics, insists on emphasis or stress being laid on 
important, especially root, syllables : a stress increasing in 
f?he ratio of their significance and importance. In a word, 
we do not measure but weigh our syllables. We do not 
accentuate for the convenience of the hearer, but, engrossed 
in the word itself, we at once pick out the significant radical 
tones, and dwelling upon them as essentials, we compara- 
tively disreprd fugitive incidental syllables. It is on this 
principle, of suiting the action to the nature of the syllable, 
that the real beauty of German pronunciation, even ordina- 
rily, depends, as also the euphony of German songs and 
poems. It follows, then, tliat we hav^e no longs or shorts, as 
the ancients had: our significant syllables, Ireing marked by 
a countless variety of gradations both in import and weight. 
<lEis is an insurmountable obstacle, ani constitutes the 
actual reason why the iipplication of ancient rhythmical 
principles to pur tongue can never he more than approxi- 
mate : to a fuller equality of successful results a total change 
in the lafiguage, nay the pronunciation, would be indispensa- 
4)Je. But this fundamental law of our idiQ?.n in a peculiar 
manner paves the way for rhyme. Te languages that are 
quitc^ destitute ot rhythm, like ttle Erench, rhyme is abso- 
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readily assumes the sliape of a mere musical plav ®f sylla- 
bles and words. In the German tongue, which takes its 
rise somewhat nearer the original source, and isnotunrryth! 
mieal, the fundamental law of pronunciation enioining^m- 
phasis on important and roet syllables, led to Observation 
t, fii accordant tones in them, and even- 

tually to rhyme itself. In this peculiar manner did the 
Geiman language come into pwsession of rhyme and 
French, the Italian, nor the Spanish 
mode is altogether applicable to our tongue, yet rffyme 
Itself is agreeable to its iui|ure, and will?iever he discarded 
so long as it continues to be a language. The real essence 
versification consists in relinquishing all foreign 
syllabic nieasures-both the old rhythmical and the ingenioS 
omanflc rhymes, as exercises merely preparatory to a more 
pliant condition of culture, useful enough in their time— 
and reverting to the simple forms of German verse. . These 
native forms exist not alone in fragmentary popular mea- 

a any more than in the usual measures 

ot favourite poets of the eighteenth century, 

^ntrary, they must proceed from the inner consti- 
• tution of our language as it is now developed, and be adapted 
to the exigencies of lyric or epic poetry, as the ease may be 

tbJ methods, in conformity with 

the teghest possible standard of excellence : so also with 
regard to our djama which, from its thoroughly lyrical ten- 
dency almost imperatively demands the aid of rhyme. 

But to return to the* historical thread of our remarks, the 
dhrlier epoch of Hlopstoek and Wieland. In referring to his 
j® exceedingly laudable endeavour on the 
part of Wieland ^o perpetuate in German poetry the plan* 
of rhyme such as prevailed in jojfous Provencal, and in the 
anclbnt ehivdnc and love songs, and to protest it from She 
bhnd zeal of a .host of bards to whom Klopstock gave 
offence without intending it. ’ , 

Being fond* of philological inquiry, and desirous of** 
entering on a careet of his own, Wie’land w^as eveiy now * 
anithen led into partiality and paradox. Adelung.naf- 
rowlpscaped falling into a similar error. With so a?eat a 
number of preliminary compilations made by othejsfn tike * 
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aomamg ot philoiogj before him, more might reasonably 
have been experted at Adelung’s hands, when his labours 
protessed to embrace the vast field of German literature in 
^signing to each radividual expression its exact equivalent, 
let, notwithstanding all the shortcomings and errors that 
the researches of recent times hava proved against him, his 
efiorts to extend an improved acquaintance with the genius 
ot the language general^ were meritorious as a beginnino' 
and m connexion with the times in which he lived. His ehie? 
pejadice lay in limiting the purity of the bigh-German idiom 
to the narrow confines of the old Margravate of Messia,* and 
to a brief period of excelling tasto which he extolled in o-low- 
mg terms as the happy, though short-lived, golden age of 
German literatme. A striking inconsistency in his argu- 
ment IS betrayed in the antipathy and injustice with" which 
he treats the leading author of that very time, Klopstock 
incomparably Its brightest ornament: and whose eminent 
services as a poet, a thorough master of the language, and a 
profound critic, in spite of occasional mistakes, constitute 
him an authonty, as regards insight into the genius of the 
German tongue, not a whit inferior to Adelung himself 
How relative is the idea of a Golden Agtat Jeast as 
tar as our literature is concerned! The disposition is , 
always toput it in the past, as is confirmed bv the example 
ot a wnter belonging to a period so enviable and hapov 
In one of his poems Gottsehed declares the happy Golden 


Age to have been that of Prederick tre: 

Prussia. The writers of _ that time-supposed to Jand 
in the same classic relatioris to the literature of Ger. 
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slight decline of pnrity of taste had already becoiae per- 
ceptible. These words were penned in 175 i, the very year 
in which the first cantos of the Messiah appeared; a 
composition that, in my estimation, rather introduces, if not 
the G-olden Age of excellenc#, at least a new era in German 
literature. The poets offthe first generation who, as I have 
stated above, reaiiy "contributed to raise the tone of our 
literature, and were partly known to fame previous to Klop- 
stock’s day, for the most part only wrote songs and lyrics of 
a mixed species. Compositions such as these, however they 
maj tend to embellish a iiterature possessed of other and 
more solid advantages, cannot possibly form its lasting 
basis. For this purpose some great national work of 
earnest import is required, be it historic or epic poetry, 
which tjonstitutes the most felicitous commencement of 
a national literature. It is true that German writers of 
the first generation, as a whole, devoted careful attention to 
purity of diction, inasmuch as this was demanded, in an 
especial manner, by existing circumstances. But the results 
were far from being uniformly successful ; in confirmation of* 
which I need hardly allude to the great discrepancy between 
Kiopstoc^t’s •prose and his poetical expression, or the im 
mense inferiorty of Lessing’s earlier productions, which fall 
within that period, to his later style of composition. It is 
evident, then, that even as regards development of language, 
it is difi&eult to assume any precise privileged period of 
German literature, I would undertake to enumerate works 
composed in the interval from 1750 to 1800, year by year, 
all of them more or less^raluabie and excellent : but it would 
hiS impossible t5 f)omt to any enjoying a total exemption 
from every defect of that kind. On the same principle, very 
popular authors hale in all ages^furiiished abundant examples • 
of negligent as well as faulty styl^ 

TBfere is a much more useful aiTangement^Qr division^f 
German literature than any which we have had occasion to 
ijame. If the same be reviewed historically* within* the 
above-mentionei period, extending from 1750 to ISO'.!..,'* 
an epoch unquestionably very fertile in excellent writers, 
the se^^eral generations, sh to speak, may be clearly ^di^ 
tinguie^ed. It is the more important thoroughly to corn- 
prebend this distinction, that each separate generjition V 
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-iharacteized by some peculiar excellence or defect arising 
out ot the external relations of the times. This should be 
borne in mmd, in order that we may not look for certain 
qualities in, an author which are incompatible with contem- 
porary circumstances, or charg# him with faUings common 
to the age in which he flourished. • 

In the first generation I would include those the deyelop- 

of whose genius an^ early activity ranges from 1750 

1770. Poets ot the highest repute belonging to this period 
I have already noticed. The limits of these lectures pre- 
clude mymentionwg each _ individual name that enjoyed a 
certain degree of distinction. 'Tn reference to our own 
Austria,* I may here state that Denis, a learned Jesuit, 
added to his other useful labours that of introducing a pure 
sjstem of philology, with especial regard to Kiopstoek’s 

hllomin f ° then 

blooming afresh under the sceptre of Maria Theresa after 

overcoming a thousand perils. Hence the spirit of Klop- 
° m the rest of Germany, long 

■Suryn ed in the Impenal dominions as a standard model of 
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Autliors of this first generation are commonly impressed 
with many features characteristic of the unfavourable con- 
dition of German language and art, as they then existed ; 
and they bear frequent testimony to the arduous struggle 
W'ith internal and exterifal difiiculties in which both were 
engaged. ^ His letters, which have been divulged perhaps 
with too little regard for his memopy, disclose the nature of 
the contest as bearing upon Winckelmann, from which his 
first public performances emerge with some degree of success. 
Kant never entirely shooki|Off the efiect^of this inner con- 
fiict, at once tedious, severe, laborious. Lessing’s youthful 
attempts, especially the poetical, can only be regarded as a tri- 
bute that even genius is wont to render, in one way or another, 
to the sdge in which it appears. With the single exception 
of Klopstock, the poets of that day too frequently transport 
the fancy to the obsolete period of occasional poems and 
verses written by command. As a poet, Kiopstock’s deve- 
lopment was most free and rapid ; yet in his case, too, it is , 
doubtful if, in selecting his materials and fixing his plan, he 
would not have avoided many errors for which not even 
the most glomous execution can compensate, had he not been 
^compelled to open up a new course for the progress of his 
muse. In other words, if available preliminary labours had 
existed in a similar, or at least# kindred, branch of inquiry, 
datings from a period not too remote for present purposes. 
These w’^ere som^ of the injurious consequences wliich the 
writers of the first generation encountered, simply because 
they were the first to succeed to a most unfavourable con- 
dition of German* literature. External disadvantages of 
position, however, whilst they gppress the weak, «nly serve 
to stimulate stron^miinds to more powerful exertion. Every 
nerve is then strained to bear ii{)on the object of a lofty 
enthttsiasm, which calls forth a life-long energy. In adcfl- 
tion to Klopstock* Winekeimann, and, in a peculiar man- 
ner, Kant, display this peculiar concentration of*po«ver. 
Subsequently oiSr literature, particularly our poetry, was*** 
• 

diaprus^ed him. He then took a fit of travellingr, he viaited Berlin, ^it- 
zerland, London, &c., &c. His writings, which mostly reflected the 
gtrangenfss of his genius, were collected hy Jacobi, Herder, and Goethe*. 
The appellation of “ Wizard of the North ” was frequently bestowed on 
him. — TranM. Note, 
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too mucli dismembered and dispersed with inconceirable 
levity. Their severity of purpose and their lofty enthusiasm 
constituted the leading minds of the first generation the 
actual founders of modern Grerwan literature. In the same 
rank with Xlopstock and Lessing, Winckelmann must essen- 
tially be classed, who mainly introduced that taste for the 
beautiful in Art which, perhaps somewhat too exclusively, 
became a predominant characteristic of this literature. Since 
his 'time, artistic and sestheticai views almost monopolized 
the field of Germaa literary and philosophic criticism, even 
under circumstances rather calculated to call forth the 
exercise of national or religious feeling. 

The great moral and political commotion, engraven in the 
annals of universal history and customarily designated the 
Bevohtiojiy because its more violent throes were felt during 
that period, has indeed roused the intellect of Germany 
from its aesthetic wmrld of dreams, and sternly pointed to an 
earnest reality of existence in the conflict of Time, as also to 
’the still more serious concerns of eternal faith. With diffi- 
culty do the first rays of light find their way through the 
chinks and crannies of revolutionary confusion,..and by slow 
degrees pierce the lingering mists of a bygone age, This^ 
struggle, in our own immediate times, as it shaped its eout^se^ 
in the domains of intellect, af literature, and of science — 
especially German-— is the last great phenomenon, with a 
description of which we intend closing the present series of 
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Direction of Poetry to Mature akd the Living 
Eeality of the Present, h G-erman Criticism:, — 
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Character of the thi^b Generation : Philosophy of 
Kant. — Goethe and Schiller. — Future Prospects. — 
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Litbratuee.— Comprehensive Idea of the Present 
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The modem literature of Germany is deficient in true 
harmony. It would not perhaps be very difficult to state in 
general terms, in what department this desideratum is to^ 
be sought, and wherein it can reasonably be expected to 
be found. But where would be the advantage in proposing 
a distant^goal without at the same time indicating the paths 
♦that lead to it, together with each seductive devious by-path, 
and every difficulty the pilgrim is likely to encounter even 
when jiis course is in the rigHt direction ? Previous to at- 
tempting a solution of the problem, it is desirable to com- 
prehend the pr(7blem itself in its manifold variety : audit 
we would hope to untie*this Gordian knot of our literature, 
w^ must trace tke ^several threads that combine to produce 
80 perplexed and intricate a whole. ^ 

To this purpose ^he present Series of historical remarks is 
meant to be sub^rvient ; as we approach nearer our own 
timeg we must needs dwell less on individual cl^aracteristkfs 
and more especially restrict our consideration*to the collec- 
tive development %nd dominant genius of litemture. ^The 
time has, perha^, not yet arrived for a complete history of ^ 
modern German literature. Points here and there will only 
then appear in their true eoiours when the results shall have 
been*more completely developed. Materials are yet wanting 
to rencfer the history of the intellectual culture of Geirmany 
perfect and complete. • 
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I have already attempted to pourtray the foremost poets 
of the first generation. Of philosophers and prose writers 
ganerally I purpose still to defer the consideration, that I 
may pursue my subject with all possible chronological fide- 
lity ; inasmuch as the views ot Lessing and Ivant, two of 
the most important of this class, did not practically in- 
fluence public opinion till a somewhat later period. 

Wbrn the long feuds between Austria and Prussia had at 
last -'issued in permanent peace, Germany long enjoyed a 
repose no less favourable to the progress of science and 
mental culture than to the restoiG-tion of political and social 
stability. At one time, indeed, this repose wms for a moment 
menaced, but the storm ;^assed over, and Germany flourished 
in the enjoyment of peace and energetic power, tho]^gh she 
was not altogether clearly conscious of the true causes on 
which her happy condition depended. 

The ‘first founders of German literature, as regards purity 
of diction and poetry, whose exertions, partly before, partly 
‘^fter IQopstock, tended to the same end, had to contend 
with the most serious obstacles in a much less favourable 
external state of things. Many of these they had over- 
come by dint of great and ever memorable extu’tiOns ; they 
had paved the way, and their very misconceptions and defects^ 
could not fail to be instructive to ingenious successors, ne- 
cessarily serving as a preliminary step to further perfection. 

It need not, then, be a matter af surprise to observe the 
second generation of German poets and writers, whose first 
development for the most part belongs to the period of 
1770, take a bolder flight with in finitel 3 & greater facility. 
They reaped the fruits of what had been sown by their 
predecessors. The most dfetinguished^poets of this epoch 
are Goethe, Stolberg, Ypss, and BurgC;?: to these might 
be added the names of others whose verse, distingiyshed 
by genius, a'ppeared somewhere about this time, though, 
owing to the nature of their compositioi? or other circum- 
^stances, they never attained equal celebrity. In addi- 
ction to these genuine poets, there yere some who boldly 
•assumed geniaP faculties whicfii they never possessed, and 
thus had well nigh brought into discredit the reputation 
a^id genius of the age, if it were possible Hbv geniu^ever to 
sufler fl'om such pretensions. But in order to be convinced 
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of the real intellectual prosperity of Germany during the 
period in question, it is sufficient to recall the names of 
Jacobi, Lavater, Herder, and Johannes Miiller, men whose 
first development and the eljiaracter of whose writings espe- 
cially belong to this epoch : their fame is not confined to 
Germany, but is spread throughout Europe. In spirit and 
manner, as also in language and^astyle, the authors of this 
second generation differ widely from those of the preceding. 
Their style is full of soul, fire, and animation : it is ingeMous, 
enthusiastic and witty : ever original ^i^nd fresh, and often 
artistic in detail. Still, \inifarmity of plan, severe strict- 
ness of arrangement, judicious design, are frequently 
wanting in their composition, w'hilst the care necessary to 
ensur'^ purity and correctness of diction is not always ob- 
served. This applies even to Herder and Johannes Muller, 
the best informed, most versatile and practised waiters of 
the age in which they lived. The assertion made by the ad- 
mirers of the first epoch, that purity of language existed, if 
not exclusively, yet iu a very high degree, among its writers, 
would almost seem to be justified in fact. The principle 
does not, l^ow^evex', admit of universal application: some 
authors, more especially the poets, Voss, Stolberg, and 
Goethe in many of his works, evince an elegance and pro- 
priety of diction not exceeded by the severe perfection of ? 
any poet or prose-writer belonging to the former genera- 
tion. The elaborate care of Voss occasionally induces hard- 
ness and becomes painful to the reader: and though in- 
stances of negligence of* expression may be detected in some 
passages of GoSthe’s lighter productions, his noblest poems 
evince a beauty of language unsurpassed in the annals of 
German literature, blended '’with an artless grace which"* 
Klop stock himseff could never attain. 

]^ot only was the language enriched and embellished’’ by 
the genius of these writers and poets who, entering on the 
path traced out by their predecessors, ventured on* a bolder 
flight : in individual compositions it was represented in im-'^ 
maculate purity and lovely perfection. Po^etry boav took a 
■ nevj direction. It had i^eviously been divided intc^ ^ 

sections or parties, according as the poet proposed to take 
Wiel^nd or Klopstock for his model. The verse o| the dne 
was crojrded with muses and graces, loves and roses, 
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amorettes and zephyrs, nymphs, dryads, hamadryads. T1:.0 
others sought to catch the echo of olden Bardic song on ice- 
hound regions, or at a bear hunt amid rocks and savage 
cliifa, or they vralked with Elc^h through the clouds on 
celestial paths strewn with stars : i^ever they descended to 
earth it was amid thunder, lightning, and tempest, like the 
last trump. Between theee two extremes of an uniform 
elevation and a luscious half- Greek half-modern effeminacy, 
more ""recent poets aimed at depicting reality and nature in 
all their force. Th^ sought to pjiite their verse wdth the 
reality of the present by direct m^hns, for they felt that in- 
dividual, fragmentary, yet powerful sketches, in the very 
spirit of life, were exactly congenial to the essence of the 
muse. They all exerted themselves to catch the perouliar 
inspiration of Homer as the master-poet of living nature, 
and vied with each other in reproducing him in a G-er- 
nian garb. They likewise recalled numerous reminiscences 
of olden German history, art, and song : of course a suf- 
ficiently accurate acquaintance with old-G-erman history 
and mode of thought, with language and art, was not on ail 
occasions combined with their endeavours. These ^yere for 
the most part echoes admirable in themselves and beneficial 
in their consequences. Goetz von Berlichingen with iTie 
Iron Hand,^ alone became tl>e progenitor of an* all but 
countless race of chivalrous mailed knights, who to thiar day 
maintain old German freedom and noble pj^owess on the 
stage. However devoid of rule and even of form this work 
was thrown off by the author, not in nlere youthful levity but 
seemingly with design, however imperfectly the historical 
features of the age it deseribes^may be delineated, still it re- 
*mains a rich poetic picture of permanent value; more so 
than any other of the poet^s youthful productions, in w'hich 
th^ poetry was. attached to the passing hour. ^ 

Upon ^the whole, perhaps, Poetry was tqo much diverted 
by this 'nova direction of her energies from the high 
la^andard set up by Klopstock: and, gradtially becoming 
scattered and isolated, it w^as drawn tf>o fiir into the sphere 
of reality, and thus, by direct pressure, forced prematurely 
and too exclusively upon the stage. The happy de/elop- 

• Translated by H. G. Bohn in his “Standard Library** 
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ment and prosperity of the stage would seem m all countries 
to depend on the full maturity of the several processes of 
intermediate culture. The Greek theatre probably derived 
its main excellence fromithis circumstance. Scarcely can 
success be expected of the stage in any country unless 
literature and poetry, especially the more exalted kind, have 
been previously rendered productive in manifold ways, thus 
laying the foundations of a lofty superstructure of genius 
and art. A happy commencement in reference to the fteatre 
may be said to have b^n made in Germany at that time, 
but the project was by im means realized, nor was the state 
of public opinion in entire harmony with it. Lessing’s tone 
of criticism incidentally contributed to direct universal at- 
tention to the stage. It is difficult to decide if the spirit of 
his criticism was calculated to operate in a salutary manner 
on the stage of his country, notwithstanding the vast extent 
of his acquirements and his unquestionable sagacity. From 
heavy translations of Corneille or Voltaire the general tasje 
now turned to moral domestic sketches after the manner of 
Diderot ; and prose came to be regarded as an essential to 
genuine natural delineation, so that the language, freed 
from ail restraint, might thoroughly correspond with the 
formless nature of the contents. This feeling, however, was 
but transitory: Shakspere, fevered by Lessing, continued « 
to be the idol of the nation, and popular conceptions of what 
constituted natural representation soon outgrew the standard 
of Diderot and his family sketches. 

As a critic, Lessing was better adapted to throw light 
•upon individu^ points, and particularly to refute and eradi- 
cate deep-seated prejudices than to mark the precise position 
of any work of art, of any single artist, or of any collective 
species, in relation to general culture or the several grada- 
tions of art. His pursuits did not fit him t(^«ontemplafi> or 
admire a work of high perfection with the philosophic re- 
pose of ’Winckelraann. But this is indispensable to a%know- 
ledge, both essential and complete, of any distinct species 
art in reference to its entire history and.developrnent. It 
is only in complete work^ that the essence of an art oan loe 
fully known, and only by means of calm consideration can 
perfection be recognized : censure of parts of the w|[ole, or of *5 
imperfect execution, cannot lead to resxilts equally desirable. ^ 
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Lessing’s criticism turns on tlie principle, rather than on the 
characteristics of perfection; and is more engaged in re- 
futing error than in establishing truth. In criticism, too, 
he is more the philosopher thaife the student of art. He 
wants that pliancy of the imagination with which Herder 
transports himself into the poetry of all ages and nations. 
In the philosophy of histoiy it is this keen relish of the 
poetical element in the character of national legend, that 
gift of realizing to his fancy the most varied modes of life 
and thought which h% of all others so eminently possessed, 
that constitute such distinctive features of Herder’s genius : 
as a theologian, he was especially captivated by the poetry 
of the Hebrews. He might almost be styled the mytho- 
logist of our literature, on account of this manifold poetic 
sense, this gift of appreciating ancient legends, and the 
sympathy with which he conceived all possible shapes and 
beings of airy fancy : endowments in themselves arguing 
the possession of a high degree of imagination. We must 
not, however, look for critical accuracy or philosophic and 
religious depth from this thinker who, though endowed with 
genius, fancy, and feeling, naturally inclined, aQjer^ail, to 
aesthetics. Himself keenly alive to every phase of imagina- 
tion, he succeeded in creating a generaf taste for ancient' 
legend and mythology. But ii;|, order to gather the deeper 
sense of mythology and antique symbol, and to extract* the 
genuine essence of their imagery from the surrounding 
elements of fable, a deeper knowledge of philosophy and re- 
ligion is needful : just as the varied* piay of colours, in all 
their manifold refractions, can alone be significantly deter-^ 
mined by examining the principles of light itself. In the 
absence of this enlightening 1?ay, the stAdy of legendary 
mythology leads but to scientific fanciful imaginings blended 
with indefinite perceptions, such as Herder was the me»ns 
of introducing into the arena of history^ and philology. 
He n^ve^ ciirfibed the heights of religious elevation, but 
contented himself with following the bent#of his native 
talents and artistic sense, thus materially contributing to 
cofifir^n and expand the innate fibndencies of the Grern^an 
mind. It is to be regretted that he forsook his earlier path, 
viz * thq^t pf regarding primitive revelation as the key fo all 
philosophy, legend, tradition, and mythology, and that latei 
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in life he sank into the fashionable taste for a\apid en* 
MgLteniiient. 

Upon the whole, more artistic and aesthetic views have 
prevailed in every direction since Winckelmann became a 
recognized authority. Wfth this not only did the natural 
inclination of Uerman^ genius to art and poesy co-operate, 
bat likewise the isolation of the great majority of gifted men 
Iron) any public sphere of activity. The G-erinan mind, for 
the most part, had to choose between two alternatives ? inner 
activity removed from the offices of social and civil duty, or 
artistic and poetic functi^^s resuming their connection with 
the social compact in after years. At first, the former of 
these two w^as in the ascendant, even to the prejudice of the 
latter: since many writers, having devoted the greater por- 
tion 3f their attention to a consideration of the principles of 
art and their practical employment, had not sufficiently cul- 
tivated a taste for philosophic pursuits to he enabled to 
turn it to advantage. Even in Winckelmann this taste is 
obvious: bis lofty artistic ideas are all based on platonfte 
enthusiasm drawn from the source, and permeating bis 
entire system. Of all philosophic models, this harmonizes 
most ceanpletely with a contemplation of high art ; yet his 
^ inner-current of platonism was occasionally so strong as 
completely to lift him above all contemplation of art. id is 
later writings evince this ]ffiilosophic tendency in a more 
marked and especial manner, and 1 am not satisfied that it 
would not have been an accession to German philosophy if 
it had been inaugurate4 by a Platonist such as Winckelmann 
was calculated Jo have been. 

* When his mind attained to maturity, Lessing abandoned 
those antiquarian fesearches as well as theatricaf and artistic- 
criticism, which l^d been the cherished occupations of earlier 
years, as though they were mere juvenile occupations, ^ A 
phifosopbic investigation of truth constituted* the object of 
all his later endenvours, on which he brought t^ bear a^spirit 
of earnest enthusiasm such as had characterized none of his^ 
previous undeftakings. To shine in these had once been 
alike his pride and hi^deligbt : in their pursuit he seemed 'k) 

“ have been desirous of testing the powers of his general 
fancy ^especially against feebler opponents, rather than«of 
advocating the cause itself^ on its intrinsic meriti or from 
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deliberate cboice. However much it may have ieen a ne- 
cessity of Ills nature to practise his powers in the manifold 
spheres of art and genius, philosophy was unquestionably 
his calling. He was so far in adjance of his age as to be 
universally understood, the more so,, that his philosophy was 
jiever fully matured or developed: his want of system 
causing his indirect and,fjasual declarations to i*esemble 
sketchy outlines rather than a perfect picture. 

Of 'the philosophers of the older school, Sulzer especially 
confined his inquiry^to artistic subjects, in accordance with 
the prevalent tastes of the timef: Mendelssohn sought to 
establish the general truths of religion on a philosophical 
basis: Grarve, though not exactly a follower of Leibnitz, 
nevertheless may be classed with that generation ip. re- 
ference to his general style. He devoted himself to the 
moral philosophy of England and of the ancients : the result 
sufficed to prove that a theory of life founded on probabi- 
lities and presumptions, in the absence of a profounder 
i^cognition of what is true and certain in itself, could not 
satisfy the G-erman mind. The philosophic romances of 
"Wieland contributed to the dissemination of a system of 
morals, in Socratic guise, but based on the tenets of Ej)icurus, 
particularly among the higher classes of society, not withr 
out injurious consequences to public opinion; at least, 
it may be said that a too indulgent and effeminate moral 
code was not the most fitting preparation for the arcfuous 
struggle that impended oyer the nation and Ifne age. 

The fame of Kaiit was not yet in its zenith. In reserved 
seclusion, Lavater pursued his own peculiar course of study^ 
His views ^n physiognomy have been held up to ridicule, 
nvhilst some of his conceptioiis^procured fof: him the appella- 
tion of a dreamy enthusiast. The philosophic penetration 
of his mind has been altogether misconstrued : the pig- 
mentary expression of his method subjected him to disad- 
vantages! for f>his living faith was foreign lo the scholastic 
^philosophy of his time. He is, in my opii]jon, one of the 
most admirable and remarkable inqui3;^rs after truth in the 
eighteenth century next to HaiEann and Lessing. These 
three solitary thinkers constitute an isolated circle, eqifaliy 
removed^ from the rancorous sectarianism of coiitemding 
fe.ction, and the formulas of the scliocls : in which we may 
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discern the first germs of a Christian philosophy. ^Uamann 
delineated the Word of primitive revelation as an enigma yet 
awaiting^ solution : his voice was unheeded in the desert of 
general illumination. The profundity of Lavater conceived 
the truths of Christianity the focal point of ideal know- 
ledge. The third additibn to these unconscious spiritualists 
and independent Christian thinkers of Germany is the great 
name of Lessing, whose clear-sigffted intellect penetrated to 
the very turning-points of revelation and knowledge, «tradi- 
tion and freedom of thought. ^ 

The writings of Eeima*^s, of the older school, in support 
of the connection subsisting between natural religion and 
Imman reason, are of the ordinary kind. But his systematic 
attack on revealed religion proved of incomparably greater 
impoi^ance in their results. Lessing, who entered upon 
historical investigation with an earnest wish to probe it to the 
bottom, thought it desirable to give every publicity to the 
attack made. It was his conviction that the time had come 
when it was advisable no longer to suppress any doubts, bul? 
rather to court their expression, in order that they might be 
answered and the truth be brought to ■ light. Lessing^s 
philosophy was directed straight to the mark, namely, the 
truth of religion. Usual questions and discussions, inci- 
dental to the philosophy of the age, and in which its energies 
were wont to be tired out ev^r since the days of Descartes 
and Bocke, bad no interest for him. On the other band, bis 
“ Education of ^lumanity,’" and Freemasons' Dialogues,” 
as, indeed, all bis philos^ophic polemics, touched upon points ^ 
intimately connected with the principal themes of sublime 
philosophy, but which had almost escaped the critical notice 
of the age. As regards phiic>$opby, be bad quite outgrown ^ 
the standard of tl^e eighteenth ce^ury. Of those who may 
be classed in approximate rank, Leibnitz was the only o<ie 
who^at all approached his lofty proportions ;* and him ha 
considered as at ca great distance from those- who emailed 
themselves bis followers : he understood him better than any, - 
of them, becausS be had studied Spinoza. If that metaphy- 
sical system deserves fb be galled superficial* which not only 
*caun«ot refute the greatest of its opponents, but would Tain 
shun apd ignore him, it cannot be denied that Lessingjpen^- 
trated further than Kant, though not so systematically, into 
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the deep "places of philosophy. Had his career terminated 
less prematurely, had he^heen more sparing of his powers, 
and more regular in their application, the results would 
have incontestably proved that this w-as the case. The 
development of Herman philos(Tphy would have probably 
been more felicitous if Lessing’s indtpendent and bold spirit 
had co-operated in its extension, than was subsequently the 
case through the sole agCncy of Kant. Lessing scarcely 
ever publicly promulgated his own philosophic theories : ail 
that he incidentally let fall bore the appearance of extraor- 
dinary paradox. But he was no jptual disciple of Spinoza, 
as was asserted after his death, except in so far as an inquirer 
may, in the course of his speculations, happen to incline to 
some particular fallacy, which he is not yet in a position to 
refute, and which is perhaps destined to serve him as a bridge 
to the truth. The most decisive proof of this is his adherence 
to the doctrine of transmigration of souls : of all his favourite 
theories this appeared to be the most deeply rooted. But 
iiis doctrine is not in harmony with Spinoza’s system which 
repudiates all change of individuals, as also their personal 
after-existence* This circumstance, then, warrants the sup- 
position that Lessing was especially attached to the rfder ori- 
ental philosophy, and he himself furnishes convincing proof 
of it. It would almost seem as though they were right who 
hold that too much care can hardly be taken to guard against 
the dangers of enthusiasm. Since neither the vast acQuire- 
ments of Leibnitz, nor the perspicuous intellect of Lessing 
availed to emancipate either of them from the thraldom of 
enthusiasm, as it is designated by those critics ; it would 
thus appear to be difficult to escape its infiuence at a certaih 
degree of mental elevation. ^ * 

Yet little of this secret enthusiasm on the part of a single 
spirited inquirer really infected general opinion. His doubts 
and the exar2iple of his boldness operated more powerTully 
as well as expensively : without intending4t, he assisted the 
^ very system so repugnant to his tastes, and so often em- 
battled by him. In a certain sense, Lessiug finished what 
^^uther had commenced : as a q^iticdl investigator he com- 
pleted the work of German Protestantism, and led the»w^ay‘ 
tq the impending crisis. So, at a more recent period,^nd in 
the piltfe of independent scientific thought, Fichte pursued 
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the Protestant principle of freedon^ ^nd as an nneompromis- 
ing idealist reached the pinnacle of finished Protestantism in 
this direction. Hence the activity of the human mind 
naturally suffered a revulsiog : returning from the self-con* 
stituted abyss of unlimited thought to the recognition of 
revelation or a Divine positive, though this could not be 
eneeted without constant contradiction, and deceptive re- 
mains of ancient error, with frequent relapse. As a definite 
system, Protestantism in Grermany could not co-exist ^ith 
unlimited freedom of thought, neither #ouId it endure in 
religion or science subseqS3nt to the crisis mainly brought 
about by Lessing. Since Fichte elevated independent 
thought to ideal heights, an experiment that left the mind 
nnsatia^ed, science has more and more returned to positive 
principles in nature, in history, and in tradition, frequently 
not without the admixture of various errors. As regards 
faith, the crisis mentioned above was the means of sulJstitut* 
ing an essentially individual religion of the feelings among 
pious Protestants in place of the older system no longer^ 
tenable. The bold freedom of his inquiry reconducted 
Lessing himself to a belief in the most ancient philosophy, 
and to a recognition of the legitimate authority of tradition 
in- the Church, 

The immediate infiuence of Lessing throughout Protestant 
Grermany was, accordingly, oi a destructive character. If 
this total dissolution of the then mode of thinking and of 
Protestant faith* was to be attended by beneficial results 
hereafter : if the bulwai’ks of Truth w^ere to be razed merely 
to* found a more lasting structure and plant a creed on the 
congenial soil of conviction and deep feeling, C£ya alone be 
decided by the progress of yelrs. At any rate, the direct 
effects were of a A^ried nature. The recognized freedom of 
thought was far less directed to the promotion^of scientific 
discoveries and researches than to destructive purposes. 
There seemed to*be a general desire to eradicate prejudice 
under the insin*iating guise of Illuminism. In many in-. i 
stances, involving interests of little moment and easily de- 
cided^ this really happened.* But to cases m which import* 
ant principles were at stake, no fixed standard was ever 
applied in order to discriminate between prejudice and j;ruth, 
faith and. infidelity. Some idea of the manifold anuses ta 
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wliicli tlie Dew iDode was liable, as well as the immense 
variety of inconsistent principles it entailed, may be gathered 
from a comparison of the construction put upon independent 
thought and Illuminism by that;protbund thinker and honest 
doubter, the philosophic Lessing, with the views entertained 
by Basedow, Mkolai, and Weisshaupt. It has already been 
shewn that the same persons who fiercely advocated toleration 
w’ere themselves most intolerant towards those vdiose opi- 
nions chanced to differ from their own. Xet this is, per- 
haps, too general a feature of human weakness to be made 
the subject of especial reproach. If scepticism, infidehty, 
and systematic disinclination to religion were^ not as open 
and shameless in Grermany as in Brance,^ or, in individual 
instances, in England, the very moderation of teiiaperate 
infidelity, so flattering to human reason and so gentle in its 
attack on faith and the feelings, contributed not a little to 
disseminate it both rapidly and extensively. Of the writers 
who were not carried away by the current of thought as it 
"then set in, but secretly influenced that period as Christian 
thinkers, Jung-Stilling and Stark deserve especial mention. 
The former of these, in the direction of internal^Christianity, 
aroused a deeper religious feeling among Protestants with^ 
freer individual views ; and the latter has expressed in his 
writings, in the most positive^ manner, his conviction of the • 
truth of the Catholic faith. 'To these gifted names may be 
added that *of Claudius, whose lucid embodiment of the 
deeper mysteries of Christianity, in the cheerful garb of 
popular wmrks adapted to the young, was at once admirable 
and successful. . . • 

Let us briefly glance at the external condition of intellec- 
tual development during tha!d epoch. P'eace and prosperity 
in Grermany were no less^ favourable to general mental eul- 
tv*re than tp the diffusion of a novel system of thoiight. 
Although scmnce and art cannot everywhere be said to have 
met^witii positive or even sufficient encouragement, yet it 
I ^ could not but be a matter of congratulation and self-i-espect 
^that towards the middle of the eighteenth century, and 
later, Germany"'boasted of a grelXiter number of distinguished 
sovereigns than all the rest of Europe. PrederieS and 
Maria Theresa, in different ways, constituted the juft pride 
of their people : whilst the Emperor Joseph gave^promise of 
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still greater glorj. He realized those fond expectations by 
an illustrious and memorable reign. In regard to natural 
cultui'e of art and intellect, the patriotic hopes of Kiopstock 
were once more doomed to disappointment. As his sceptre 
swayed the destinies of tnany important countries beyond 
the territories of Germany, it might have been expected that 
Joseph II. would found some comprehensive scientific insti- 
tute embracing the intellectual interests of Europe generally 
rather than those of Germany alone. Had he done so he 
wmuld doubtless not merely have consults the advantage of 
his own dominions, but havl influenced very considerably the 
subsequent progress of public opinion and the entire deve- 
lopment of the age. The Emperor, however, paid especial 
attention to the practical development of science. Not that 
he ever underrated science generally, for the value he set 
upon many legislative, judicial, and financial theories .of the 
age then in vogue, long since exploded as impracticable 
hypotheses at the best, was far more than they deserved-^ 
However natural it may seem that an active sovereign should 
incline to a practical view of science, still the example just 
quoted oi^ht not to regulate the conduct of future monarehs. 

^It being now a principle universally recognized as sound, 
that the intellectual culture of a nation is no less important 
to the state and to its ruler than physical power or external 
splendour, it follows that everything which tends to advance 
the former, even^without reference to immediate utility, is 
in itself deserving of consideration. 

I now proceed to the third generation of modern German 
literature, which Tiifters widely from the two preceding ones. 

To have a clear conception of the German character of these ’ 
several epochs is the surest means of solving apparent con- 
tradictions, and reconciling opinioits seemingly inconsistent, 
by explaining misconstruction, and placing ce^^ain peculifl- ^ 
rities in their truejight ; provided always there be no essen- 
tial radical dilferenee in the mode of thought. It frequ^itiy 
happens that external relations and the dominant spirit of-"* 
the age, witnessing th% eaidjr development ajid culture of 
writer* mould his leading characteristics : in every case, they* 
materidiy influence the whole of his subsequent career. ^ 

The "third generation comprises all those wTiter% whose 
develcpment and culture date from 1780 or 1790. Here, toOi 
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external relations and the genius of the age exercised a 
remarkable and decided influence over German literature : 
an influence not confined to authors, but extending to the 
general public. Pormerlj, the^ public appealed to by Ger- 
man poets and writers, consiste4r for the most part of a 
select number of art-amateurs and scattered dilletanti. It 
was so when Klopstocfc a^d his contemporaries flourislied i 
by slow degrees the little band waxed in numbers and im- 
portance. The revolution was favourable to the increase of 
writers on the oneehand, and of readers on the other: from 
the arena of politics men turifed their attention to the 
domains of philosophy, and of literature generally. How 
injurious soever the results of this revolution may have 
occasionally proved, universal sympathy could not fail to be 
aroused, and if partizanship was carried to greater lengths, 
it was still a gain to intellectual energy which often derives 
great accession of power from the excitement of a contest. 
Were I desirous of applying a comprehensive epithet to this 
"^poch, without hazarding misconstruction, I should he dis- 
posed to designate it t/ie revolutionary period : if I may be 
allowed to adopt the expression in a sense deviating some- 
what from its common usage. And yet it should be remem- 
bered to the credit of German writers as a whole, that at 
least the first and more eminent of their number were free 
from all democratic taint of the early revolutionary period. 
Forster alone requires our sympathy, who misled by others 
and self-deluded, perished in the eddying vortex : a loss to 
literature and the world at large. "'If some leading minds 
were not altogether free from sharing the deceitful hopes of 
the age, tljeir sense of right soon came to the rescue, and 
they made rich amends for tfansient error. I use the term, 
then, in the sense of tha^ admirable saying ‘‘Burke wrote 
a <**evoliition(iry book against the revolution.*’ The re^iark 
is to be understood thus; he delineated the convulsions 
of t[:}e age ih. terms of such transcendent eloquence, and 
so fully perceived the dangers and the magnitude of the 
impending struggle, that he himself was thrown into a state 
of ^ontagious violence when composed his hook.^ It- 
is this condition of external, but still more internal, 
struggle that I regard as the genuine characteristics of 
poets and writers who belonged to this third generation. 
To justify and illustrate my opinion, it is only necessaiy 
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for me to point to a distinguished writer and poet of 
this epoch, whose memorable career is already displayed 
to our view in its full extent. In the impassioned produc- 
tions of his early prime, we^ee Schiller incessantly convul- 
sed by the conflict of ini^r emotions : he is urged onw'ards 
by the enthusiastic hopes to improve the existing state of all 
things, a species of opposition (^tinctively preceding the 
revolution. Some of his youthful poems give vent to his 
doubts in strains the most‘passionate: but this sceptieism, 
coupled with the lofty earnest and fiery ^low' of a youthful 
heart, if it deserve reproof yet enlists our sympathy, and 
not unreasonably excites a hope that so mighty an aspira- 
tion after Truth in so manly a bosom, could not long remain 
unsatisfied. How violent the transitions in Schiller’s riper 
years: how constant the struggle with himself and the w’orld, 
with the philosophy of the age and his own art! Eestless 
and sensitive, he is here and there seized with the gfddiness 
arising from external convulsion. This it is that I would 
convey in the expression employed above, and which F 
remark more or less in all distinguished authors of that 
epoch. ^ 

^ The poets and genial writers of the second generation lived 
ill a state of security wdiich almost seems marvellous in our 
eyes, accustomed as we are Jo detect the first symptoms of 
approaching danger and convulsion in their time. But they 
were indiifereiit^iiot only to all political relations and events, 
but also to the external aspect of the world in general, living 
on in undisturbed enjcyment of tbeir artistic and genial 
ft?cuities. Johatirbes Miiller forms the the sole exception ; 
his mind, intent upon these themes, from the solitary gran- 
deur of Alpine heights, iiatufally discerned the gathering • 
storm both soonef and with more ♦unerring vision than the . 
inhilbitants of peaceful dales or of too busy ch^es. Instsiad 
of this artistic bl^^sful repose, we see the writers of the suc- 
ceeding generation, from 1/80-90, absorbed? in •parsing 
events : devoted- to the interests of the age, heart and soul, ♦ 
their entire activity was directed to the raging conflict. I 
'will^nly instance one or tv?o extreme cases in point. ^ By 
what other means did the most popular, indispensable^ and 
copious of all writers of that period, become a necessity *of 
it, the wonted appliance as it were of a time-beguiling em- 



to the sympathy of the age, and to gain possession of it ? 
A curious example, and instructive to future times in refe- 
rence to social degeneracy and % decline of taste. The oppo- 
site extreme of this adroit appeaUto temporary infirmity is 
exhibited by that celebrated philosopher, who fancied he had 
discovered in self the sojcret of Archimedes to move^ the 
world and revolutionize the age, A third illustration indi- 
cath’^e of the relation of the writer to bis times, is furnished 
hy one who constitutes a medium between pampering the 
infirmities of the age and bolfly undertaking to set all 
matters right, single-handed and with arbitrary powders. 
That humourous national favourite, who owed his reputation 
to the happy tact with which he managed to display «11 fehe 
varied fertility of so perplexed a season, its echoes and its 
want of harmony, with such copious wit, pathos, and charac- 
teristic humour, and in so mixed a consonant dissonant style 
as to form a striking portraiture of the several features of 
the age, in the whole extent of its vast chaotic resources. 

The faults incidental to writers participating in this revo- 
lution of the intellect may justly be charged against the 
thinkers and poets above-named. Yet this ought not to 
exclude Schiller, Pichte, and others, who spent their best 
energies on art and science, a^d who after manfully fighting 
the battle of their time, contributed largely to the impor- 
tant work of development, from receiving the meed of honour 
due to their mental faculties and their essential merits. 

Others, turning aw'ay from direcl/iy confronting the chao- 
tic state of existing humanity, betook ithemselves to tke 
realms of /ancy, with whose pleasurable^ delights they dis- 
ported : or threw themseiveS’ into the arms of nature, con- 
templating her scientifieaWy without any reference to man- 
kind, Inquirers of another class fastened with enthusiasm 
on the heroism of the past, and transpo|;ted with rapture 
hopod to fiiTd in that a solution of the enigmatic present. 
The most eminent of the number, dissatisfied with the exter- 
nal world and with the aspect of swence, returned to the 
consideration of’ religion, which had well-nigh outgrow^ the 
memories of the age, and to Ciiristianity so long misinterpre- 
ts. ^^ere too, individual instances of error and mischneep-^ 
tion were not w^anting ; but the absence of moral courage and 
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of necessary decision of character, in order to exetnj)lify by 
deeds and openly avow the truth when inwardly recognized, 
was still more conspicuous. Few honest well-disposed per- 
sons will doubt that, after all, this failing of the age and of 
ourselves can be supplied by*no other means. But the agree- 
ment of those who have found the Truth again, and know 
and love Christianity among the Protestants, or of those 
wdio seek it and approach it amo^g the Philosophers, with 
those who have adhered to the Catholic centre, will always 
be developed more fully for every great thing which forms 
an, epoch, unfolds itself <|ply by an unSbrm breaking forth 
of many individual farces. 

The picture is scarcely perceptible of further details: it 
being;^difBcult to depict our own times. Whenever an 
external contest rages in some field of human activity, be it 
civil or spiritual, the more fierce the contest grows the more 
likely is it that none of the combatants are altogether in 
the right. For those who are most so will, nevertheless, be 
chargeable with some element of error. This is a necessary 
concomitant of chaotic confusion. In reference to art and 
the practical development of intellect, the greater the inter- 
nal conflict, the more excellent, occasionally, are its visible 
productions. I need only direct attention to the immense 
gap between the Robbers, Ron Car! os, and Wallenstein,^ in 
the respective gradations (ft* SchiilePs genius. On the 
whofe, it may be said that harmonious perfection and beauty 
are not the frirtts of internal mental conflict, so long as it 
endures : but it is calculated to develop great fertility of 
thought. Prolific invention esstotially constitutes the dis- 
tinctive feature of the third generation of G-erman litera- 
ture : a distinction, which otliggr nations were Ity no means^ 
slow to recognize. ' Yet even this period is embellished by 
in(l^viduai compositions that may fairly be cited as speci- 
mens not only of finished art, but also of Mnnonious ani- 
mated feeling, tnd great beauty of expre^ion.* In the 
main, however, as has already been said, fragmentary’ hleal 
wealth is the predominant characteristic of our epoch, har- 
monious finishing formingithe rare exception. ^ 

Though we may be of opinion that a general anfnesty 
shouM be extended to this struggling period of our litera- 
ture, as equally necessary to all parties concerned: and ^ 

• All translated in Bohn*s edition of Schiller's works. 
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thou^li a preference may be given to the more successful 
poets of the first and second generation in regard to artistic 
elegance and beauty of diction : the ideality which marks 
the third epoch confers upon it a singular distinction, and he 
whose mental culture dates from 1^788-1802, despite many 
injurious circumstances, will not readily exchange his privi- 
leges for those of the two jgreceding periods. 

The philosophy of Kant had a most decided influence at 
this time. I do not believe that, on the whole, it exercised 
injurious eflects on public thougiit and faith. The latter }iad 
already been convulsed to its very/oundations by other agen- 
cies. If the doubts of some ■were now increased or first 
excited, their earnestness and depth of feeling proved a 
sufficient counteracting remedy. This was not to be ^ught 
for among the dilapidated ruins of so-called Eationalism ; 
independently of that, Kant’s philosophy contained many 
varied suggestions calculated to guide the earnest student to 
the path of sublime^ conviction from which he may have 
grayed.'*' When it is remembered that even in Germany, 
the philosophy of the age had materially sapped belief in all 
high contemplations ; the system of Kant will be found 
rather to have operated beneficially, bridging the Truth to 
some, or, at the least, pointing in the right direction. It is 


pyxious, ms composition imilormly betrays a spirit labo- 
^ously toihflg after Truth, je^ tossed to ^nd fro by doubts 

Hence arose his infelicitoi^ terminob .That barbarism' 

and the cipher-language of philosophy have now for Jbhe 
most part disappeared : but few distinguished writers retain 
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to space and time, continually wavers between self and the 
external world of sense, like almost all philosophers from 
Descartes downwards, and eventually commits himself to 
experience, like Locke, J^ut as experience is incompetent 
to pronounce an opiniqji upon morals and religion, he erects 
a system of rational faith out of the scattered fragments of 
rational knowledge, in a inanng.' similar to the course of 
English philosophers. But since he had himself previously 
attacked the system of Beason, it had lost its credit with 
others and took no permanent hold. Sis moral philosophy 
had the merit of espeeinll|| demonstrating the position to be 
assigned to practical reason in this department of human 
knowdedge: still more forcibly than the example of the 
Stoi<^, the impossibility of establishing a fitting system of 
morals without the addition of other elements than those 
derived from practical reason. It sets forth in unmistakeahle 
terms that such a system is not only unsatisfactory to 
humanity, but also totally inapplicable to many relations of 
life ; leading to the strangest results even when most lo^- 
cally pursued. Men soon returned from this rigid and 
impracticable scheme of morals. 

KanPs greatest merit consists in having established the 
point that Eeason of itself is void and empty, valid only in 
its application to Experience, and what is within her pro- 
vine^, and that hence it is not fitted to conduct to a know- 
ledge of God or of divine things. Instead of acknowledging 
farther that th'^-se exalted subjects are to be approached only 
by means of inward perception and Divine revelation, and 
that sublime philpsophy is an experimental science : instead 
of assigning to Ileason, in the empire of superi^turai Expe- 
rience, the same secondary sutfbrdinate position, he enthrone(^ 
Eeason, disguised under the unsiiitable mask of faith. Had 
he adopted olden simplicity, had he paved th^way to ii*ner 
perception and enlightened belief, in a spirit of scientific 
criticism, by means of Eeason as subsidiary toEevdation, as 
it is to given f|cts in the realms of Experience, he might*havc» 
become to pliilosophyi what Bacon was to ghysics. Eescuing 
her from idle logomachies J^he might have constituted jier^a 
sure, living, experimental science: in a ■word, he might have 
reinstated her in her legitimate authority. ^ * * 

But he ignored ail inner perception^ everything super- 
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sensnoHS, all save the vacuum of rational notions, bereft of 
every kind of matter. Involved in this lifeless and prepos- 
terous mode of thinking, he had no alternative but to resort 
to an. artificial faith ; for he coj^id come to no choice or 
decision, owing to the continuous conflict of self and the 
external world of sense. His followers were bolder, since 
they referred all things to or betook thomselves wholly 
to the external world and the infinite power of J^ature. The 
system' of alleged pure Eationalism, which Kant would have 
destroyed, thus reappeared in two forms : in the shape of an 
artificial structure based on self, nwd as an unlimited world- 
science. This result vras natural euough, inasmuch as Kant 
had not only passed over entirely the source of exalted 
Truth, but in revealing the inward contradiction and the 
emptiness of Eeason, against whose arrogated supremacy he 
had himself contended, he had failed to reach the original 
foundations of the evil. We cannot, then, but cordially agree 
with Jacobi when he equally repudiates hollow Bationalism 
afid absolute deification of Nature ; though this latter tenet 
ought not. justly to be charged against the more distinguished 
class of natural philosophers. Meanwhile, his own theory of 
consciousness, or of the moral sense unassisted by Sefinite 
conceptions of faith — ^for he never could or would penetrate- 
to the Divine positive principles of Christianity — remains 
quite as unsatisfactory. This philosopher’s sceptical views 
of individual feeling, vacillating will, and uncertain conscious- 
ness, form a corresponding lialf to Kant’s sceptical views of 
the intellect, without affording a better solution. Those two 
theories of doubt and total ignorance, togetjierr with Fichte’s* 
system of idpal reason, and the dynamic jjlay of the Abso- 
lute or scientific delirium ofnattel philosophy unenlightened 
by Christian Kevelation— fi^rm a complete and fourfold cycle. 
Although each of these four elementary powers is differeMly 
derived from a lifeless abstract consciousness, assuming the 
most varied slfapes according to time and cmcumstance, the 
mbstratum of error is in the (jase of all essentially the same. 

Further to pursue the principal phones of error issuing 
frem the philosophy of Kant, arfd to explain the present . 
development of German philosophy more minutely, would 
carry m^e beyond the limits of my present plan. Living iToets, 
Whose wide career ie amply illustrated by a series of finished 
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productions, will be more fittingly described in an historic 
delineation of the most recent times. This is not the case • 
with philosophers whose mode of thought is shiftingly deve- 
loped, and whose system i| yet in the process of formation. 

I will here simply remgrk in general terms that the profound 
inquiries which have been instituted in Germany since Kant’s 
time, and the familiarized acquaintance with ancient philoso- 
phers — iji regard to which as also to auxiliary and cognate 
branches of learning we enjoy advantages superior t« those 
of other nations — have contributed to#open up many paths 
for a return to Truth froia every kind of error. The more so 
in the case of speculative errors, that their exhibition is mani- 
fest and complete. The entire system of actual error, in its 
several departments of false and scattered consciousness, 
being now fully exhausted by the great talents of those I 
have named, resulting in internecine destruction, the arena 
has been cleared, and men have begun to return once more 
to the gushing springs of living thought, to know God and 
Divine things in spirit and in truth. A return, such as tlfis, 
from the errors introduced by Kant, has in several instances 
been ]^alized. To adduce one of many examples, I need 
only cite the ease of my deceased friend Hai’denberg or 
' Kovalis, Not that he was the first to enter the sure path 
leading unto Truth and a l^owledge of God, or to prepare ^ 
thewsame for others, but the thoiigiits and fragments of poesy 
he bequeathed to posterity are so full of good seed, scattered 
in all directions with lavish profusion, as to warrant the hope 
that it may bring forth fruit, and conduce to the attainment 
•of genuine lofe iind true knowledge. Stollberg has unfolded 
the glories of hi^ faith with a dignified simplijjity and lucid 
beauty that resulted in peadh to his own heart and imparted 
fresh vigour to %is spirit. Many other honourable instances 
might be mentioned of distinguished talents adding th<^ tes- 
timony of their conviction of the Truth, though all may not 
have possessed the philosophic fulness of Hartienb^rg, or the 
clear religiou# impressions of Stollberg, conveyed in his own 
gifted manner. Advances to the Truth are already met with ^ 
every side, and hopes tnay reasonably be entertained tiiat 
the return will soon be general, and that German philosophy 
wilf yet conie to bo regarded as the champion and injerp2*eter ^ 
of Trutji rather than its foe. It is vain to attempt to rally 
l^he followers of Kant under a nrvel disguise : the season of 
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^ empty fomulas has passed away. Fichte aad Jacobi at no 
mm_e mustered a numerous band of adherents : the nature of 
tlieir system prevented the formation of a sect : a re-establish- 
ment of the principles of either, voder whatever shape, were 
a task equally hopeless. They have disappeai-ed like meteors 
or at most have served profound inquirers as intermediate 
steps m the ladder of investigation. Natural philosopliers 
too, now begin each to shape his own course, so that they can 
hardly be classified: absolute formulas vanish in the presence 
of positive fulness of^rinciple, whilst this latter comes forth 
more cle.irlv everv day from NatnOe’s secrets and the pro- 
fundity of Eevelation. _ A recognition of Eevelation, and a 
knowledge ot Christianity, are become increasing exi<rencies 
so that lo many eases it needs only a few steps fuither wtoUy 
to reject the turbid ppunties of ju-evious systems. On every 
occasion discrimination should be made between the person 
and the opinion, the confused multitude and select mmds of 
a higher order, the obscurity of the external system and the 
lucid clearness of superior minds. But above all, care should 
be taken not to mistrust or disbelieve philosophy generally 
because of some important misconceptions that still ejcist in 
erman systems of belief. False philosophy can only be 
removed and supplanted by the genuine, which must, tlLe!' 

" the aJJ restoration of Truth, that great want of 

so^hv wl '■®^5"0US Faith, or in Christian Philo- 
^phy, or m both, are only single atoms of a higher Future 

oe m the haifh itself, and then the other reunimi nnt iJ 
Sji»ce „d of iiith, 

consammated where the diseord began ? '' ^ 

Tc return t<?^^the poets. At this later -period 
more mature works came into general poDiilarifv • nf] 
date tlmir pubneation from this tLe Wm C n+^lT ^ ® 

xn,wird,i4d to be the most fiSk^ metlltpo'eli: 

- art and harmomoys diction in our laisgua<^e He is 

■ 

iis riper productions, with an exqu4a aS S Is few 
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other ^oets hare cared to bestow on very modern subjects. 
Yet this facilitates our criticism, by enabling us to compare 
his artistic execution of modern themes Avith the poetic 
elements of his older performances. How inferior is 
Eugenie to Egmont^ wjjen the two are contrasted as poetic 
representations of civil commotions and state-revolutions 
among the people and in the cqi)inets of princes ! Or if it 
be allowed to contrast works differing in external structure 
though of similar import, let a comparison be instituted be- 
tween the Elective Affinities and Tcmo^ as regards a deli- 
neation of the passions, ui^olded amid circumstances of a high 
social position. Again, let Tasso be considered as a delinea- 
tion of the artist in his opposition to the external world — (as 
EaiMit embodies the internal conflict of the ideal mind) — and 
compared with Wilhelm Ileister, how great the superiority 
of the latter composition both in richness of thought and 
artistic style ! Poetically speaking, I believe the produc- 
tion just named, Faust, Iffidgenia, Egmont, Tasso, ^ will serve 
to perpetuate the memory of Goethe to the latest times; ^s 
also his admirable lays, all equally excellent. We willingly 
follow the aged magician, whether his verse sounds from the 
east of from the west, drawn irresistibly into his enchanted 
• circle : whilst his prosaic thoughts only disclose the painful 
spectacle of a great mind involved in a struggle whence he 
caryiot victoriously emerge. 

A doubt has been entertained by some whether Goethe’s 
native genius Vas really adapted to dramatic poesy ; and the 
repose of his picturesque delineation did not rather fit him for 
•epic poems, aif eyinced even in such productions as Egmon% 
especially destined for the stage. But his atfjpmpts in this 
branch of composition, approximating closely to the epic, do 
not favour this wiew. It almosl* appears as though he could 
ngither hit upon a fitting theme for epic con^osition, ner on 
a form satisfactory to himself. His feelings at all times 
prompted him to select the romantic rather than the Jiieroic i 
the former, i% its most comprehensive sense, blending -fancy 
and wit with feelings and speculation, aroused by the passing 
occurrences of life, and rfloulded by the ncli endowm^nt^ of 
tlie intellect, seems to have constituted the legitimate sphere 
of bfs activity in diversified gradation and admixtur^. " 

* Translations of aU these works of Goethe are oontained in Bphn'i. 
edition of his works. 
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^ His mfluence upon the age was twofold, and such also 
appeals to us his nature. In reference to art, he has iustlv 
been considered by many the Shakspeare of our times •" I say 
^ leaning as they do to ideal fulness and manifold 

culture more than to artistic perfection in one poetic 
direction : hence this perfection is not to be expected of our 
bard in equal degree with that of the earlier dramatic 
maste^ In reference to thought, however, as it refers to 
hfe, airt determines the actions of life, our poet might also 
?n the Voitai^ ot Germany. Thoroughly German 

m all things, chiefly in this, that bte poetic waStoiiness and 
irony are more poehcal, good-natured, honest, and earnest, 
than in the case of Voltaire, when giving expression to his 
mdifference and unbelief, and when jesting with his own 

culture, the spirited irony, the 
ceming wit of Goethe, cannot conceal the fact that his in- 
tellect, prodigal of thought, wanted some fixed and sure 
centre. ” ^ 

"Che alienation of poetry from the stage was continimlly 
being manifested in Germany ever since the time of Klop^ 

dramas withojit the 
mi^htest reference to their scenic adaptation, and without 
any view to the destination they subsequently attained. 

" m tte case of Schiller’s Carlos ; after he had 
resisted all the seductive influences of universal applause, 

' which Ins early ruder productions were greeted, he found 

it difficult to produce equal success by the' more digni- 
Siinf rr ' though acertmn discrepancy st 1 

t ,P?®<^ry and the requirehieuts of out- 

regarded as its true founder. 
He ga\e it its proper sphere and its most happy form. The 
poetic form of our loftier qlraraa has beerf not a little in 
fluemced by the masterly translation of ShXiare 
Calderon, executed in finished poetic dictigu and maniSd 
deganee of verse, by A. W. Schlegel : indeed 1 t nhW 

Sfe generally have gained a new standarefof 

; artistic ciiticism m this model of gensiue stvle Si-lniUn 
waS al^ogether a dramatic poet: evSl 

^soplncal, works and attempts are to be considered. liLreJ • 
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subsidiary to bis dramatic studies. Yet bis pbifosopbical 
eiibrts are remarkable in so far as they chiefly represent his 
inmost thoughts and exhibit his want of mental harmony. 
Doubting, sceptical, unsat^Hed views, gleam out from be- 
neath those eiibrts to ^satisfy the cravings of an inquiring 
mind. He remained always at the threshold of doubt, 
heuce,^ even in his noblest, mog^t animated productions, we 
are chilled by the breath of an internal coldness. 

There are some who fancy his philosophic pursuit® were 
injurious to himself and to his art. E^t, before he entered 
upon these, Ids intellect w^s already entangled in scepticism ; 
and it must be conceded that the internal satisfaction of a 
mind like his was of far more importance than all external 
art-gilture. But even for artistic purposes, Schiller s great 
historical and philosophic preparations are rather commend- 
able than otherwise in reference to some of his dramas* 
Our stage will reap no laurels from the extensit^e or the 
rapid labours of voluminous scenic poets. Dramatic excel- 
lence, as in Greece, England, and Spain, is only attainable 
by means of profound tliought and historical selection. If, 
in certain \vorks, ccmposed towards the middle period of his 
career •Schiller is not exempt from the heterodox applica- 
.tion of philosophic ideas respecting the nature of ancient 
tragedy, or from historical bias, the defects are not attri- 
butable to speculative tendencies so much as to a compara- 
tively superficial acquaintance with these branches, a 
shortcoming valuable results, despite his earnestness 
and intended depth oti research. In a much greater degree 
Jjhan Schiller, AV erner introduced all the mysteries of feeling 
and faith, all tfie paradoxes of terrible destiny, and au 
equally terrible ^psychologidul conflict , into fiis dramatia> 
w’orld- pictures ; •blending animation with grandeur and pro- 
fu4;idity in themes felicitously selected, such as Jttila o:|jthe 
Mother of the Maccahees, These works ar5*ex eluded from 
the stage, to wfiich they are peculiarly applicable, qiily by 
the over-flowing copiousness of thei»* contents. This jsoet’§ 
earlier efforts revei^ his inner struggle to press forward 
amid the throng of life to*a higher intellectual calling. 

Til a sitnilarly earnest manner to that of Schiller, and in 
nobife artistic emulation of bis stiU greater contemporury, 
the leading tragic bard of Germany, our Austriaiffilemricb 
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Collin, sought to perfect himself more and more in tragedy* 
Por this species of composition he was eminentiy fitted by 
his fiery enthusiastic patriotism, pervading all his dramas so 
thoroughly as to render them tr^ly national and patriotic, 
even when the subject is antique o]; at least foreign. TL© 
more recent tragic poets, who "have tvritten for the stage 
with successful, and, for a Ijme, with splendid results, have 
nearly all relapsed into the heathen doctrine of necessity, 
and have vied with each other in delineations of horrible 
catastrophes. Intim^itely connected with these are those 
inflated caricatures of false grandeur introduced by IScbiller’a 
earlier efforts, and associated, even in his raaturer produc* 
tions, with finished representations of real dignity of eha« 
racter, From so mistaken a path, however great the tafents 
employed, little peimianent advantage can be anticipated. 
The poems of Theodor Komer, his lyrics even more than 
his imperfect dramas, breathe a youthful freshness of life 
afi:ecting our sensibilities tbe more that it w'as early 
qfienched by death. 

But I feel I am approaching the limits of my under* 
taking. The variety of subjects now crowding around me in 
the living present is too vast, the picture of my own times 
is too full of a multiplicity of imagery, to admit of being- 
treated historically, and briefly epitomized as tbe past. Let 
others, in an account of the characteristics of the times^ re- 
cord my own exertions in the field of philosophy during 
thirty years, or my joint labours with my brother, 
A. W*. Schlegel, in the domains of poetry, art, criticism, 
general literature, and philology. In tlie„c6urse of these# 
lectures it h^ been impossible for me to e^fpatiate on many 
"Individual writers and works? in themselves sufficiently 
important but disturbing my plan as a whole, of which the 
mail?. featureSpWere to take a survey of collective iiteratuife. 
If it were proposed to examine each distinct province into 
■which <^he vas^ extent of German literature *"maj be divided, 
according to tbe nature of its several contends, or even the 
foremost ones — to state what has hitherto been achieved in 
pIfi]o!|pphy and religion, in hiafory, poesy, criticism, or 
scenic composition, and what has been left undone, -—each 
proVincp y'ouid demand separate and detailed treatment. 

S ^ much of the present as is connected witb the past may 
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be biatorically compreliended. Kot so tliat which is still in 
progress of formation, in external or internal conflict as jet 
tindecided ; the future would in that case be anticipated by 
hasty judgment, as happiiess and indistinct phenomena 
would often be so characterized as to mislead public opinion 
and baffle the development of talents and mental faculties. 

I clearly perceive the dawn of»a new generation of intel- 
lect, and doubtless the nineteenth century will shed ajustra 
over our literature brighter than that of the preceding age. 
But the spirit and direction of this youMiful progeny is not 
vet suffleiently developed ^ waiTant our pronouncing upon 
its character. Much will be required at its hands, for it has 
inherited much. In regard to the collective whole of Ger- 
man# literature, I do not for a moment doubt of its yet 
realizing the sanguine expectations it has hitherto promised 
without being able fully to answer them. I also perceive 
many disturbing causes. In art and poetry the false spirit 
of the antique, the mechanical imitation of ancient art ar^ 
expression, are disappearing . On the other hand, there is 
an exaggerated imitation of predecessors, without any genu- 
ine views of the right course, and without individual power: 
there is^an idle pretence, a frivolous jesting with the pro- 
• founder secrets of reason and imagination, wfflich previous 
masters handled in a very ^different tone, consciously or 
unconsciously making them subservient to struggling intel- 
lect in the process of development. In philosophy, too, the 
* great majority have appropriated only Jbhe vapid system of 
world-construction and the dynamic play of varied ever- 
shifting theoridb jof nature suggested by Schelling. Bew 
will be disposed to take a very deep interest in the new ^ 
undecided development and cflanged direction of the mind 
inwardly. They will continue to satisfied with the exter- 
nal riud and form : so long as the old struetuij^iof a previous 
system remains entire they will not have the slightest notion 
of the possibility of its being animated by a new spirit.* 
Others remaijjting the great division in German philosophy * 
and literature though^ that their appearance as mediators 
. between contending systems would both remedy the evikind 
establish a position for themselves. Merely to reject and 
ignore conflicting extremes by mediation of this sort# <jannot 
produce a^positive or new state of things : it can scarcely 
ensure lasting terms of peace. 

• 2 C « 
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But perliaps the period is no longer remote when the ques- 
tion of development will not be that of individual writers so 
much as of the entire nation; when waiters will no longer 
have to create a public^ but the mtion will cultivate its own 
authors according to its peculiar mental exigencies and 
aspirations. In this direction, likewise, the first footsteps of 

f rogress are sufficiently apparent. As G-erman literature 
as visibly improved since the middle of the eighteenth cen« 
tury, ffnot in the number of artistically perfect productions, 
at all times rare, y€t in comprehensive extension, prolific 
ideas, and internal energy : so alsff, considerable advance has 
been effected in the influences of literature and tlieir general 
appreciation. Out of the little band of scattered dilettanti 
and patrons of national art and language with -vvliicb the4iter- 
ature of that era began, a public has been gradually formed. 
At first ibey were mere spectators of sectarian contests : but 
their ranks continued to extend, the interest they took 
became even livelier; so that now, even in reference to 
literature, it is hardly a paradox to talk of G-erman nation* 
ality, its genius and character, its aspirations and its wants. 

The spirit of sectarianism, however deeply rooted^in Ger- 
many, has evidently decreased of late. Of those sects that 
have exercised the greatest amount of influence in this coun- 
try during the second half ofi^ the last century, and have, 
accordingly, gained for themselves a name in history, the 
Illuminati seemingly recede into the bacl^round on the 
accession of a profounder philosophy; the followers of Kant 
soon grew as tired of their lifeless formulas as the world had 
long been : whilst natural philosophers attained to that great 
„ and happy -rariety which all but emancipg^ted them from the 
restrictive fetters of sectarianism, I would not be under- 
stood to say that the old^leaven of false enlightenment is 
alcbgetlier cast out. The formulas of Kant, likewise, iave 
occasionally endeavoured to gain a surreptitious hold in a 
nqve? disgufse, but they never struck deep root. In part 
^ thil remark is applicable to the inferior clasa of natural phi- 
losophers wliosQi want of union, whose disunion and 
abeM*ations, Ksignificantly prove t'liat the right course has not. 
y^t been generally entered. They likewise teach us that in 
the ddDsains of the inner world and of thought, the dfrciing 
planets of human systems and science still hesitate to render 
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tlie necessary implicit obedience, and to take their prescribed , 
course around the sun of truth. 

Upon the whole, sectarianism has latterly grown milder : 
at least, it has thrown o^its narrow scholastic trammels into 
the real world ; it has^prepared itself to enter on the national 
struggle of Grerman intellect. Not to make this acknow- 
ledgment were unfair. ^ 

But down to the most recent time the distinguishing 
characteristic of our literature, as of our nation, is that of a 
state of conflict : how often soever irsdividuals and parties, 
the principle contested ^«,nd the arena of contention, may* 
shift and change. 

It will scarcely be necessary to recall the conflicting cir- 
cmjfistances under which our modern literature appeared 
since its flrst epoch : the oifspring, as it were, of contest. 
The conflict first lay between the Swiss, who e^cclusively 
admired the English and ancient schools of poetry and criti- 
cism, and the Saxons, whose culture was moulded entirgly 
after French tastes : then between the serious and playful 
poets, the followers of Klopstock or of Wieland : on another 
field, in nearer affinity to philosophy, was fought the battle 
of tlie^so-called Orthodox party and the sect of Illuminati, 

, a battle which enlisted the sympathies of the German public 
in behalf of one or other of^he parties- The contest assumed 
a more important character during the Kantian period of 
philosophy, when the respective advocates of Ideal and of 
Empiric doctrine, in its extended signification, divided the 
‘empire of intellect. Both parties were, in a certain sense, 
Notorious ; Emj^ric doctrine having maintained her rights 
not only in publ^ influence on the multitude, iior in history^ 
and art alone, but also in natural philosophy and science. 
Whilst, if the Ideal system be, i«L a general sense, held to be 
th|^t wffiich is directed to the Ideal, and p^€>ceeding f^om 
ideas, soars far above ail sensuous experience, this ideal view 
of things, in all 1)ranches of art and science, Fas bec(?me so 
prevalent that^scarcely any one can now venture to gafnaa/ 
its influence: nowevgr much these several views may differ 
among themselves and ea<?n other according to the proposed 
IdSaL One of the chief causes contributing to the terminal 
tion«Df this memorable contest was the circumstance that the 
idealists^ or those who contended for the superiority of idea? 
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over empiricism, became disunited : its more eminent advo* 
cates feeling that they had no longer to combat generalities, 
but a real power, a spirit acting incessantly for evil, a genius 
of wickedness. The incomparably greater struggle that 
might have been expected to issue in«the political and intel- 
lectual world generally, has not yet appeared in full array. 
In the narrower coniines d exoteric science, the contest 
between Idealism and Empiricism took a new turn since the 
ever- widening discoveries of psychology have induced com- 
plete recognition of^spiritualisin, by means of astoimdiiig 
tacts that distance mere ideal ccJtijecture. Thus the eoii- 
tlict between ideas and reality has ceased to possess an 
interest for scientific men, and will in future have to find a 
fresh theme or assume a new form. In the exoteric doiifains 
of general literature, the old contest between existing con- 
ditions and novel demands, the given and the required, 
eventually shrank into humble proportions, degenerating into 
U|nere sham -fight. Of this sort is the imaginary opposition 
between a Golden Age and a so-called New School. As I 
have previously observed, German literature has no proper 
Golden Age ; neither can i as yet observe anythiijg that 
deserves to he called a New School. The term actually 
represents the exaggerations of a few imitators enthralled by 
ideas not their own, whose aberrations are unjustly fastened 
upon the originators of these same ideas in order to ridicule 
them the more readily. But of a school, in tjie acceptation 
of the word as urged in reference to the Greek philosophers 
or the Italian painters, and designating the permanent 
establishment of definite principles of art or science, 
^their recogurition by successive generatioB^s, few traces can 
be found within the sphere of ^German intellect : moreover, 
the number of those disciptes who could dver hope to be- 
confe masters<is very limited. It must he borne in mind, 
too, that almost every eminent scholar jiow shapes his 
own course, ahd individualism becomes more and more pre- 
valent. , 

^^Equally futile was the dispute ^that^oecurred some time 
sinee-bepween North-German and South-German literature 
and genius, arousing the most hateful passions of all the old 
provincial dislikes and fancies. But the interests involved in 
the mental struggle of Germany were more momeaioas than 
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a mere temporary dispute among the respective leaders of 
two fashionable cliques. 

If we consider this mejporable contest in its entire infiu- 
ence on the eighteenth century generally, not in Germany, 
alone, but throughout England, Eranee, and the rest of 
Europe, and try to ^certain j^e significant connection of 
this phenomenon with universal history, we shall find the 
solution ^somewhat as follows : — ^The question at isSue was 
not confined to the locality of its imniediate appearance : it 
was raised by a great iniigrnal agitation of the human intel- 
lect generally. 

The unbridled licentiousness of reason and thought, and the 
re^val of the Imagination which had been so long oppressed 
by pseudo-science and stagnant life-formulas, constitute at 
once the moving causes and the portentous results of these 
manifold commotions. In Eranee, despotic and disorganizing 
Eeason, repudiating faith and love, displayed her destructive 
efiects outwardly, and rendered national life a terrible 
example to present and future ages. Whilst in Germany, 
in keeping with the national character, absolute lieason, 
externally moderate in the application of her noblest ener- 
. gies, turned the channel of her activity inwards ; instead of 
exciting revolutions she created and destroyed only meta- 
physical systems. Traces of the second phenomenon of the 
age, namely, the reawakening of dormant Imagination which, 
having been nil but extinct and forgotten in a super-rational 
world, w^as as it were* rediscovered— are found scattei-ed over 
^ther countries also in the revival of olden legend and roman- 
tic poetry, appai;ently without external inducements. But 
in equal degree, and correspcftiding extent, fancy wasnowher® 
else aroused in«o manifold and^^aried a compass of develop- 
i^gnt ; such a phenomenon has never occurre^i in any 4 >ther 
nation. 

Of all German philosophers, Eichte furnishes the clearest 
evidence of the delusive and destructive workings of ab*olutie 
Eeason, free from a^j. restraint in the exercise of her internal 
agency, in a powerful jhasculine intellect. Bot ogly*on 
a&ount of his masterly invention in all faculties of thought, 
so f)eculiarly and eniinently his own, but also ^ineft ha 
proposed to derive from himself alone all the materials of 
thoughf, despising nature and undervaluing his predecessors*' 
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But of the poets who mainly assisted in the regeneration of 
German Imagination, not one is equally meritorious with 
Tieck : he possesses the master-kej^that unlocks her deepest 
recesses, and is initiated in all her wonders and mysteries. 

The century has reached this its utmost limit as regards 
reason and fancy : it has preceded no further on the whole. 
Let us not forget that to halt is to relapse, and that, having 
inherited so great a profundity of reason, which we have 
explored, and so bright a splendour of reawakened Itnagina- 
tion, w^e must add firmness of will^nd purpose, which con- 
tains the beginning and end of all good, and is alone able to 
save us from degeneracy : next, by clear perception, and cor- 
rect view’s, for whose complete establishment and harmmii- 
ous culture profound reason and a rich imagination are but 
separate elements, which of themselves can never lead to 
desirable results. Knowledge is, in all things, based on a 
survey of the whole, and on the discernment of what is 
rigiit. 

It has been my object in the course of these lectures, to 
point to this connexion of parts to the whole of literature at 
every opportunity, and to convey a true idea of the coltective 
products of the intellect. As in my former efforts, so in the 
present, I have desired to assist in arriving at a complete 
and discriminating knowledge of^good and evil, in literature 
too, without the aid of oratorical arts. 

A fresh contest lias sprung np with a new epoch; the 
great moral changes that have taken place of -tate years set 
the intellectual character of the age in a ’new light, and 
materially serve to define its form. The intrusion of the 
political difierences of other countries on ourjiterature, may 
not first sight seem to be any direct accession. For son^e 
ye£irs past we Save been deluged by a flood of liberal ephe- 
meral productions, pamphlets, and tracts Ox every descrip- 
tion, (Covering every spot like an army of locusts, and leaving 
scarcely any room for sterling works of a serious nature. If 
under^ those circumstances, only a^Goerres has been able to 
command attention and make his voice heard above the him 
of buzzing insects all around, his name must stand, in^^the 
stead of many more, as that of a w'ortby champion of Ger- 
man character and merit* The evil was a teinporarf one ; it 
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were a mucli more serious injury if the defenders of the 
good cause, of lawful justice and Christian truth had, during 
the continuance of the contest, been led away by exaggera- 
ted. passion, and adapted the ultra-tone of foreign writers. 
This tone is, once for l!ll, not suited to the G-erman genius, 
and only calculated to damage good impressions by bitter 
hostility^ of sentiment or expression. Eyery difference of 
opinion in Germany, be it philosophical or political,, sooner 
or later reopens the old wounds of our religious feud that 
has now existed for three centuries. But who is there that 
does not feel the propriety of delicate treatment as regards 
the inner religious feeling of individuals as a matter of con- 
science and something sacred, which must be treated with 
the* greatest forbearance ? This moderation, so far from 
necessarily arguing lukewarmness, is rather referable to 
conscientiousness, and may be combined with the greatest 
decision: this will be evident to all, and influence those 
most who have attained to a clear and certain belief of 
Truth. Let us leave then, all uitraism in religion and poli- 
tics to foreign nations: even the hatred of Christianity, so 
revolting a characteristic of the lowest section of the liberal 
party — here and there even in Germany — cannot be overcome 
' by hatred in return, the only effects of which would be to 
cast a stigma on the purityof Christian truth and righteous- 
ne^. In reference to political periodicals, which we could 
not well refrain from mentioning, it should be borne in mind 
that this peculiar direction of intellectual and literary acti- 
vity, though new to the spirit and, in the long run, scarcely 
"Congenial to the* taste of Germany, was not without advan- 
tageous results tt) our more Recent national history ; suggest- 
ing many historical compositions of distinguished excellence, 
and laying the foundation of patriotic union worthy 

of the cause and of the country. The ccafyiction is'^^now 
tolerably common to well-disposed members ^of parties, 
and has assumed something like definite certainty *111 the 
eyes of the nHjjority, that the sheet-aiiehor in the turbulent 
sea of conflicting *cl})inio^s and interests, is to be founcj^ in 
positive principles : whereby alone a chaotic state of^ninga 
canube restored to harmonious organic order. It were^idle 
to Took for this sheet-anchor, for the purposes of^ daily life, 
politics; or science, in a mere earthly positive, of whatever^ 
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sort, unless blended with a Bivine positive, the npbolding 
connecting vitality to the entire system. And where else are 
we to inquire after this Bivine Principle but in the quarter 
long vouchsafed to us: in religioS, divine revelation, and in 
Christian philosophy, as the correct copy of these in a scien- 
tific form for universal practical application ? All that con- 
sciously or unconsciously fends to this aim, co-operating 
therewith in design and spirit from whatever source, is good, 
commendable, and §alutary. Eminent Protestants have 
recently acknowledged and vindi^tod the divine origin of 
the Bible and the Bivinity of Christ in a peculiar and some- 
w'hat noA^el way ; this is only an additional testimony to the 
truth and an earnest of its triumph. Of course, the w^iole 
question of a Bivine positive, and the conviction that it, 
namely Christianity, exclusively affords the materials of 
intellectual and moral peace, brings us back to the old rup- 
ture in G-erman faith. But as the evil originated liere, so 
here it must be remedied. The fondly desired yet vainly 
sought reconciliation of our creed cannot, indeed, be attained 
by the ordinary means of human mediation : tliis is to be 
effected neither by mutual well-meant concessions ^ov by 
diplomatic treaty: it is altogether beyond the reach of. 
human toil, and must emanate from God who, in due time, 
will fill with the power of his Holy Spirit his chosen instru- 
ments. As far as human means are concerned, we can only 
contribute to the accomplishment of the divfne design, by 
throwing off that lukewarmness and half-heartedness wdiich 
so frequently prevents us from taking the decisive step in 
recognition of the truth. Many are the features, too sigrii- 
-fieant to escape observation, ai^aounciiig tlie near approach 
of that great period of reconciliation, which we dare no 
longer conceal* This, too, is the proper place for its mention, 
inasmuch as \v€ have been engaged in pursuing intellectual 
life through tfee several stages of its developfnent in all time. 
jFor,^in reality, what more is wanting to the German mind 
than to rescue from chaotic dispersmn and to concentrate all 
its- acluve fermenting energies, and tlrus to found a truly 
Gernfan school, the comprehensive essence of all intellectfial 
cuBure^ And where could the necessary element, harn^^ony, 
be mor5 surely found than in that sublime religious peace P 
I have been desirous, throughout, not to take exC^lusively 
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critical, pliilological, or artistic views of literature and philo^ 
Sophy. It has, rather, been my design to trace the whole 
of intellectual life through its development and progress 
among the foremost nations of antiquity, and of modern 
Europe in successive a^es. Thus to produce an historically 
adequate impression of the vast empire of intellect, com- 
prising the loftier culture of mifii, or all knowledge, repre* 
sen tat ion, investigation, and art, which language — ’^Titten 
or spoken— 'is instrumental in conveying. This empire of 
intellect, in its position of counterpart to Church and State, 
and in its manifold relatiolls to both, is comprehended in the 
term scJiolastiCj often met with in these pages. 

In order that the whole results, as affecting the present 
epoSh may be more clearly understood, let us, in conclusion, 
cast another glance over the entire series of our representa- 
tions. There are, especially, four bonds serving to unite the 
family of mankind and direct their movements : correspond- 
ing with the diversified nature of the motive power of eaph 
subordinate sphere ; a four-fold manner or form obtains in 
every human association. To begin with the lowest step^ 
there m first, the power of money and commerce, extending 
through ail states, and scattered over the whole of the cm- 
lized world : bringing its remotest parts into manifold con- 
tact, and often exercising important effects on intellectual 
cuit?lire. This species of connection, in its widest sense and 
in reference imiversal history, is styled the Guild* With 
this we are but little concerned on the present occasion. The 
next and migl^^iest of all is the power of the sword or the 
"Slate ; but the Sword of Justice is not to w^age war as its 
final purpose, bift to mainl^ii peace at homeland abroad 5% 
which is unattainable unless genuine moral and intellectual 
peace be based on religion, sound principle, and genuine 
3o?ntal culture. The third of these four gfeat powers is 
that of Divine grace, with which every prie^ly office and 
ecclesiastical communion generally are connected: by 

tbe.'.e means ifiat inner peace is secured, and external peace 
receives its highest ^ncti#n. To what purpose would culioc- 
ti\ie material life serve, whose just privileges the Stat^ gua- 
rani^es, and which is so richly adorned by the culture of*tho 
arts, trade, and commerce, if it were ’not the balSis of a 
higher intellectual existence ? Eut this intellectual exist- 
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ence, an inheritance common to humanitj, is more :mme 
diatelj fostered bj the agencj of religion and of the Church, 
whose exalted function it is to reunite nations long severed 
bj interests of state-policy, anS to link together all the 
farail^y of mankind in loving brotherhood. Intellectual life is, 


likewise, perpetuated by scholastic learning, and propagated 


from one age to another ;'^and this fourth bond of union 
stands- in manifold and intimate relations with the Church 
and the State. Th^e have been ages wherein all human 
art and knowledge were one with divine ; but iu others par- 
ticularly during the last three centuries, scholastic leaniing 
has appeared in marked separation from the Church, and 
then the State undertakes to control its energies. But if 
the State neglect or pervert this responsibility, like ^any 
other free institution, learning becomes dependent on pub- 
lic patronage and prevalent tastes, and is on that very 
account liable to the influences of private advantage or 
S(?me species of pecuniary interest securing its outward ex- 
istence. 1 have, previously had frequent occasion to men- 
tion the varied effects of these threefold dependencies of 
learning, more particularly the injurious results of the last 
named, I nee.d not now, therefore, dwell upon them. In 
, this ^ invisible empire of thought ,aud intellectual union,' 
bearing sway through all ages, find whose sceptre is trans- 
mitted in regular succession, the power of speech, man’s 
distinguished" characteristic, appears in manifold phases 
of poetry and knowledge. Inquiry into the history ot 
universar mental culture has almost every wh^^re shewn tl^ 
art, history, science, are but so many developments, illi^ 
Orations, or* figurative appliimtions of Ihe imperishable 
Word of Divine revelation^ If we contem^ilate the tree of 
collgctive art, ^knowledge, and scientific tradition, with its 
branches, throfigh all ages and tongues, through ail gracla- 
tions of mentgl culture and of religion, we find that we can 
frace^ its ramifications, more especially to ten nations. Our 
eye is first captivated by the verdant meaas and fiowery 
ti^ds of Greek legend and art, the conspicuous begirniino- of 
ail mental culture. But in exploring its hidden sourees,\'e ’ 
are.camed further back into oriental regions, wher» the 
BtupenJotis monuments of Hindostan, the gigantic ruins and 
pnmeval crags of which stand forth as the relics of -a forme? 
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world, meet our wondering gaze. On the firmest rock of this 
primordial world, Moses laid tke foimdations of the temple 
of Hebrew prophecy, the glory of which irradiated the olden 
poetic and sacred tradition of Persia with a kindred refulgence, 
as far as it can be discerned amid the impure admixtures of 
Arab creed. Both elements of mental culture, as well tlie 
Greek as the Oriental, after passing through the earnest Bo- 
man world, flow into Christian ages, in which a new living stem 
of noble intellect, grafted on the old northern stock, has shot 
forth with great vigour and effect aiSong the four mosTj 
cultivated nations of the’HVest — the Italians, the Prench, 
the Spaniards, and the English — in poetry and criticism, in 
arts^of every kind, and in philosophy both true and false. 
But* the German mind forms the connecting bond of this 
intellectual development of the four great Bomanic nations ; 
inasmuch as it has been the common root of the whole 
phase of the new Christian Life, and the cause and main- 
stay of the great intellectual burst throughout Europe ; 
indeed, it may be considered the key-stone of the arch* 
Germany, though once the arena of dissent, now sheds the 
light oS religion over other countries. The spiritual culture 
■of those four nations rests on what we have already more 
than once characterised as the four elementary powers ot 
common objective perception; accordingly, we see in the 
I'^alfhns, imagination and a love of art;* in. the Erench, 
reason and oratory; in the English, keen perception and 
historic powers ; and jn the Spaniards, intense nationality 
and poetical fueling. But the German mind explores the 
more profound hMden springs of the inner life, where those 
elementary forces* no longer ^pear disunited, but the entire^ 
power of living consciousness, both in thought and act, 
proceeds from one common root.* Even here, not very long 
siifce, those heights and depths of reason and imaginafion, 
with a considermtion of which we closed oim present in- 
quiries, were in a state of severed isolation, th^ ^reat 
turning point^is already distinctly visible in the regions of 
psychology, at which*bpth^f these elements will blend wit^- 
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s tlian the <lxscovery, three centuries ago, of a quarter of the 
globe, oi a true physical system, or of any other momentous 
subject. The intellectual problem of the age, to be worked 
« out according to the bent of the ©erman mind, is a complete 
recognition of the eternal Word, valid for all time and re- 
flected throughout the entirety of temporal science and 
art: this idea being in clSse affinity with the reunion and 
reconciliation of faith as well as of knowledge before men- 
tioned. This reunion of knowledge, which we cannot as yet 
designate by any ot^er term than that of Christian philo- 
sophy, is not to be contrived aftei^he fashion of a system or 
a sect, but must grow as a living tree from the root of reve- 
lation acknowledged as Divine. Universal history and jny* 
thology, the empire of language and of physics, poetry and 
art, are but scattered rays of this one luminary of the highest 
knowledge. When this Luminary bursts forth in the glory 
of meridian splendour, the glimmering torch of Pantheism 
recede into the shade, before the awful presence of re- 
gained Truth and a Divine positive. Then, too, reflecting 
inquirers of every kind will more correctly estimate the real 
progress of the times, thorougnjy distinct from thal^which 
the world calls the spirit of the age. Distinguished facul- . 
ties will no longer continue in a state of dreamy exist- 
ence, where they have slumb^ed for years, or start up 
from chimerical reveries as though they had been unSon- 
scious of the lapse of one or two generations. • The domains 
of high art, likewise, may be expected «to be invigorated by a 
new breath of life : the false phantasmagori^i of distorted 
tragedy giving place to the exalted poetry *of truth, which, 
pstead of describing, with limited play oi imagination, the 
legend of any single age or race, shall hyqjin the story of 
eternal love, and the mystenes of the soul* veiled in the ai|p- 
gori#s of a wcjsrld of spirits. Upon the whole, that Lumi- 
nary’s rays ar^ not to be confined to indmdual regions of 
mentaP culture ; endowments and talents the most varied 
will Save to contribute to the regeneration aiid growth, to 
thq complete devdopment of the^tree'bf life. Just a's the 
glory the Creator is promoted throughout the vast realms 
of c^peation by the several graduated agencies of nature 5»re- 
^ spectivel^ministering and co-operating, disporting in chiid- 
^ish glee^ seeking and loving, or illumining ; m in the little 
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world of man, created after tLe image of the whole, the same 
four«fold degree of inferior and superior natures is clearly 
visible in its spiritual centre, the department of intellectual 
life and action. Hence have never omitted in our in- 
quiries to pourtray, in*a spirit of historic truth, insignifi- 
cant matters, side by side with more important ones, whenever 
they tended to promote the development and completeness of 
the whole. This conception of the several gradations of intel- 
lectual nature may, at the same time, suggest a stdfndard 
whereby each individual topic, lowly ortexalted, good or evil, 
discussed in the course o^^these investigations, may bo cor^ 
rectly estimated in reference to its intrinsic worth. 
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Its progress 1.34; its in- Conscience, the voice of, 1.30. 

fluenee on European JSTa- Consona8its, pure, 105, 

?rf’ Constantine, %he Snperor, 

produced by its introduc- reign of, 134. " 

Conventual System, the. 106. 
tfbn to the fine arts, 146 ; Coriolanus, the history of 
compared with the religion 61, 65. J * 

“y®- Corneille, his poem of the Cid, 

tenes of, 201 ; its influence 194, 255,282, 283, 284, 295 
on poetry, *5. 267 : its re- 354, 363 ; alluded td, 251. 
lation to medieval philo- Corvin, Matthias, a warlike 
Sophy and mysticism, 233 ; Hungarian King, 224. 

Its first teachers men of the Coxe, the historian, 318. 
people, 240 ; blended with Creasy, Professor, his Pifteen 
poetry, 267 ; mythological Decisive Battles of the 
interpretation of it by the World, 224. 

Drench infidels, 307. Critias, 45. 

Chronicles, Mpnkish, 167, CrcBsus, 18. 

ChrysostSm, 136. ^ Cromwell, Oliver, 229. 

Geero, the wo^rks of, 60, 63 ; Crusades, the, 175 ; their in- 
dignity of his orations, 68 ; ■ fluenee on Literature, 180 
his pw-suits and studies. 209i. • ' 

unequal in form and Cuariatii, the, 61. 
diction, TO; public seienti- Cyrus, 18, 47. 

Be teaching promoted by, * 

, • Dseinon, of Socrates. 45. 

Cid,poem of the,194; abounds Danish Literature, 221* 
in comic passages, 195 ; Dante, 189 ; the masterpiece 
tWnly great Spanfeh Epic, of, 197 ; a great poet, 198 ; • 

251, 2oo, 284, 354, 363. characteristics of his poetry. 
Claims works of, 370. 202 ; attached to the Glu- 

Colebrooke, his translations belline party, 203»' corn- « 
from the Sanskrit, 120, 121. pard with Petrarch and 
Columbus, |14, Boeoacio, 204: a national 


writer, 249 ; graphic force 
of, 2G6 j a truly Obristlan 
poet, 268, 343. 

Darius, 18- 
David, 94. 

Dead, Egyptian treatment of 
the, 109 ; custom of buMi- 
ing^the, 110; and of em- 
halming, ih. 

Deity, allegorical representa- 
tions of the, 38. 

Democritus, 42. 

Demosthenes, influence of, 17. 
Denis, a learned Jesuit, 356. 
Denmark, progress of litera- 
ture in, 221. 

Descartes, system of, 291 ; his 
^ discrimination between spi- 
rit and matter, 292 ; bis 
proof of the existence of 
God, 293; his followers, 
294 ; alluded to, 334—838. 
Dessatix, or prophetic books 
of the ancient Persians, 107. 
Diderot, his fanatical hatred 
of Christianity, 307, 3il, 
363. ^ 

Diocletian, 134, 

Don Carlos, by Schiller, 382. 
Don Quixo4:e, one of the best 
productions of the epic' 
muse, 257, 258. • 

Dorians, 23, PA, 

Drama, triie^ business of the, 
265 ; its legitimate objects, 
270 ; the French, 310 ; the 
. Italian, 316. * 

DruMiatic Art, 50; remarks 
on^its nature and design, 
1265 # # 

Dschemschid, 92, 182. 


Durer, Albrecht, 228. ^ 

Dutch, their progress in lit©* 
ratare, 344. 

Eclectic Schools, 49. 

Eclogues of Virgil, 72. 

Edda, the, or Icelandic poems, 
107, 154, 220, 349. 

Eginhard, 167. 

Egyptians,a sacerdotal people, 
#i3 ; their monuments, 90 ; 
their architecture, 108 ; 
their practice of embalming, 
110 , 

Eleusinian mysteries, 25. 
Empedocles, 48. 

English language, cultivation 
of the, 3, 171 ; poetry, . 
273-278. 

Ennius, tendency of his . 
poems, 63, 64; sghool of ^ 
Eoman poetry introduced a 
by, 77. 'I 

Jlnoch, 93. 

Epics, legendary, of different 
nations, 73^ Indian, 108. 
Epicurus, 49, 66 ; on the pur* * 
suit of pleasure, 69 ; pnilo* 
Sophy of,* ?38, 

Ercilla, his*epic of the Arau^ : 
cana, 250. 

Eschenbach* Wolfram von, 
compared with Dante, 189. ■ 
Esther, booj^ of, 98. 

Ethiopians, 110. •, 

Etruscans, t^eir sacerdotal ■ 
instiliutions, 13. * 

Euclid, the great geometrijiau, . 

56. ' ■ 

Euroenides, the, 266. • 
Euripides, an oraipr mi 
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poet, 28, 34, 49, 50 ; com- ture during liis i^igu, 347 ; 
positions of, 50. exculpation of, ib. 

Europe, modern, survey of its Erencli, tbeir historical me- 
languages, 171. tnoirs, 194, 279 ; character, 

Eve, beguiled by the serpftit, 212, 310 ; literature, 278 ; 

06,^ ^ ^ * classic period of poetry,280; 

Evil, its origin on earth, 96. tragedy, remarks on, 282 ; 

• supposed to he copied- from 
Fairy Queen, by Spenser, the Greeks, 283 ; itis form, 
273. ib.*, j3hilosophy, 306; its 

Faith of English philosophers, retmm to the Platonic chris- 
322. tian philosophy, 326. 

Fanaticism, a tendency to, 80. Fronde’s history of England, 
Faust, 266. 229. 

Fenelon, beautiful style of, 

294. Gama, the circumnavigator, 

Ferdinand, surnaraed the Ca- 251, 

tholic, 246, 247, 248. Garcilaso, a Spanish poet, 
Feridun, 182. 248; his merits, 250. « 

Fichte, 369, 374, 380 ; his Garve, style of, 366, 
system of ideal reason, 378, Gautama-Buddha, the re- 
3891 former of the old Bramah 

Fielding, an imitator of Cer- worship, 124 ; the Nyaya- 

vantes, 311. doctrine attributed to, 126, 

Firdusi, 118 ; his Persian Gay-Savoir, a kind of poetry, 
Epics, 180. 171-172. 

Flemming, a* Silesian poet, Gelon, the tyrant of Syracuse, 

, 345. * . 91. 

I Florence, itis democratic Genesis, the wonderful book 
I r* spirit, 206. * of, 96, 

Fo, worship of, 123. ^ Genius, in the^ uneducated# 

Fox, compared with Hume, 240. 

318. * Georgies of Virgil, 72. 

Iranciad, the, 281, German bardse songs, ll8. 

France, decline* of poetry in, German language, its innate 
192 ; the lighter literature riches, 2; its peffection 

of, 308. • and finish in the ^ibe- 

Fredrick I. of Germany, lungen-Med, 157 ; its j’e- 

•writers in the time of, 354. construction, 169 ; filfeion of 

Fr^erick the Great, 224; dialects in the, 170 ; il;^ re- 

nedect of German litera- vival under Fre?ierick I.# 
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186 ; ite degeneracy, 208 ; 
contrasted with the French, 
212 ; difficult of acquisi- 
tion, 218; its copiousness 
and adaptation to philoso- 
phy, 219 ; rich in popular 
lays and poems, 842 ; fun- 
damental law of its pro- 
nunciation, 352. 

German literature, modern, 
356, 357—359; tfie first 
founders of, 360 ; its sub- 
sequent progress, ib, 

German love-songs, 173-174. 

German versification, 352 ; 
its real essence, 353. 

Germany^ the Civil Wars of, 
66 ; remains of paganism in, 

* 153; appreciation of Shak- 
spere in, 276, 363. 

Gervinus, his Introduction to 
the History of the Nine- 
teenth Century, 211. 

Gessner, the German poet, 
his popularity, 850. 

Ghibeliines, tiieir intolerant 
severity, 203. 

Gibbon, his style, 318. 

Gita Govinda, a Sanscrit Ec- 
logue, 120. 

Giudici, Sigpor, his history 
of Italian literature, 206. 

Gleim, a German poet, 346f 

Gnomic Bards/vlOl. 

God, knowledge of, 94; a 
firm » b^ief in, advocated, 

♦ 213 ; proof of his existence, 
293; faithful obedience to 
His will inculcated, 341. 

Godfrey of Bouillon, 180* 

Gods, notions of the, 87. 


Goethe, genius of, 860, 361 ; 
popularity of his works, 
380 ; iiifiuence of his writ* 
ings, 382. 

Gdl^tz Von Berlichingen, with 
the iron hand, 362. 

Golden Age, so called, of Ger- 
man literature, 354. 

Goldoni, his portraiture of 
life, 316. 

Goldsmitli, his Vicar of JVake* 
:^eld, 312. 

Gongora, 264. 

Gothic Architecture, 146, 
189,190,191, 

Gothic poetry, 147. 

Goths, their extinction, 148 ; 
accusation against the, 164 ; 
their career in Italy, 165. 

Gottsched, poems of, *354. 

Gozzi, his extravaganzas, 816. 

Greece, literature of, W, 17, 
21, 55, 60 ; the pbiioso- 
phera of, 240. 

Greek language, the common 
medium of the civilfeed 
world, 56 ; its cultivation, 
164;^ Eoman trahslations 
from the, 77. 

Greek Philoaopliy, the spin?" 

^ of, 81. • 

Greek poetry, development of 
22,52. 

Greek Tumuli, 19. * 

Gi'eek writer#, distinguished 
from the Bomans, 59. 

Greeks, wars the, 15 ; de* 
g^nermj in their maimers, 
32 ; their genius for phik- 
sophy, 41 ; their inventive 
spirit, 56 ; their commerce 


Tritli India, 111, 133; their 
Erotic poets, 1G2. 

Grotius, Hugo, persecution 
of, 229 ; his beneficial doc* 
tnne, 289 ; salutary inf?U- 
ence of his writings, 291, 

Guarini, the Italian poet, 255, 
256. 

Guilt, consciousness of, 130. 

Gunpowder, its use dis- 
covered, 214 ; considered a 
perilous and hurtful cdfe- 
trivance, ih, 

Gymnosophists, or Indian Be- 
cfuses, 128. 

Hadrian, mental cultivation 
in the time of, 78 ; period 
of literature from, to Jus- 
tinian, 135. 

Hagedorn, a German poet, 
346.# 

Haller, a German poet, 346, 

Hamann, J. G. his religious 
bias, 356; particulars 
Sj[5beting, 366, 367. 

Hamlet, 275. « 

Harald ifarfagr, 154, , 

Hardenberg, »or Hovalis, 
writings of, 37S. 

Harris, 316. * ^ 

Harun al Easchid, 166. 

Hebrew language, its charac- 
fer, 104, 105. 

Hebrew Scriptiii^^s, 98, 100. 

Hebrews, their faith and 
manners, 8Jf; their pre- 
emitience, 93 ; theif sacned 
writings, ib. their vicissri- 
tp^es, 04 ; poetry of the, 
102 . 


Helvetiiis, the docfrines of, 
306, 810. 

Hemsterhuys, his Socratic 
Dialogues, 326. 

Henry of Ofterdingen, 187. 

Henry VIII. of England, his 
policy vindicated, 229. 

Heraclitus, 41, 

Hercules, 36, 39, 195. • 

Herder, romances translated 
by, 1^, 364 ; writings of, 
361; distinctive features of 
his genius, 364. 

Hermann, the deeds of, 147, 
148. 

Hermanni, by Klopstock, 
349. 

Hero-book, 188. 

Herodian, 80. * 

Herodotus, 23 ; called the 
father of history, 26 ; his 
great work, ih. surveys the 
Egyptian monuments, 90. 

Hertba, secret worship of, 
152. 

Hesiod, republican spirit of 
his works, 22, 36, 38. 

Hesiod, tlie poems of, 36 ; the 
Theogony attributed to, 
37* 

Hieroglyphics, 1§3. , 

High*German, origin of, 169. 

limdoos, their sacred books, 
114 ; their descriptive ^oe* 
try, 115; bej^efit^ derived 
by from the British GSvern- 
ment, 116; immolation of 
their widows, ib . ; origin 
of their versification, *119 ; 
translations of their sag:‘ed 
books by J ones, W iiMns and 



his poems, 71; appeals to Indians, theip Mea of a Deity, 
our sympathies, 74, 113. 38. « 

Horatii, 61, fe. inspiration, the soul of sons, 

Hoshenk, 92. , 61. , 

Huiije’s History of England, Ionic, rhapsodists, 22. * 

302; remarks on, 317, 318; Ionic school of philosophy, 41. 
his pliifosophy, 321. Iphigenia, 64! 

^Lungimians, their poetry and Jran, 182 . 

traditions, 223, 224. / Isabella ^nd Eerdinand,j‘eign 

Hiird,^316. ^ (fi;217. “ 

Huss, persecution of, 229. Isaiah, 94, ' 

T / j-'» Isocrates, example of, 47.*' 

Icelandic poetry, 2*.0* Italy, its literature, 197 . 
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, ^ ^ Messiah the commence- 

Jacobi, writings of, 824?, «61, ment of a-^jew Literature in 
878, '8S0. ' Germany ‘348, 351, 355, 

Jausenists, sect of the, 297. 387 ; his cramatic poem of 

Janus, 88. Hermanni, 349 ; his versi- 

Jerome, 145. ^ fication, 351 ; the* leading 

JerusalemLeliyered, by Tasso, aut^r of his time, 354; 

genius of, 356; errors of, 
Job, the sUiTeringsof,93*l;he 357, 858, 360, 861; high 
Book of, 99. standard of, 362, 371 ; al- 

J^hu of Salisbury, 168. luded to, 372, 882, 387. 

Joinviiie, Sieur de, 194. Knights of St. John, 190. 

Jones, Sir WiUiam, 114, 120, Knowledge, supernatural, 
122, 329. ^ sources of, 84. * 

Joraandes, the Latin histo- Koraer, Theodore, his lyrics, 
rian, 148. 384. * 

Joseph the II., Emperor of Kranach, Lucas, 228. 

Germany, 371. Krishna, 12. 

Juliafti, the Emperor, 81, 134 ; Kronegk,a German poet, 346# 
his attempts to subvert Kronos, 38. 

Christianity, 135. 

Jung-Stilling, 370. • Lahrny ere, characters of, 309. ' 

J u*piter and J uno, 39. Lafontaine, his grace of style, 

Justinian, 134-136. 308. 

Juvenal’ s Satires, 74» Lamartine, his poetical com* 

^ • positions, 313. 

Kaiomer, 92. * Lamennais, his views of 

Kaiidas, 118. ' • Christianity, ''324. * 

Kant, the G^man philoso- Jianguage, a great and glo- 
pher, 324, 347, 356, 357, rious gift, 6 ; gramn^tical 

360, 366, 367, 368 ; in- forms of, TD6, 

fluence of Ms philosophy, Language, Ei^lisb, ijs eulti* 
376, 386 ; on the province vation, 3. ^ 

of reason, •377; his scepti- Language, German, beauties 
cSi views, 378 ; VrorS of, of the, 2, % ' 

• ih . ; formulas of, 386. Language, Latin, the Bible 
Kisfalud, a Hungarian poet, translated into^ the, *142 ; 

224. its decline, 144;\Tie lingua^ 

Kleist; a German poet, 346. rustica^Vk^^ 160; injurious' 
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use of ft after it became a 21G; a national one attvo- 

dead language, 208. eated, 225 ; influence of the 

Launcelot, 179. Eeformation on, 227. 

Laura, a real personage, 204 ; Literature, French, rich in 
her portrait, b;| Mem mi, 26 . hfstorical memoirs, 278, 

Lavater, writingj-^bf, 861; his 279;* important feature 
views on physjo^gnomy, 3(56. . in, 325, 

Learning, the threefold de-*" Literature, German, 218 ; the 
pendo^icies on, 394. so-called Golden Age of, 

Leibnitz, Philosopliy <jf, 332- 354 ; its prospects, 3S5 ; its 

335 ; his Theodicee^ 336 ; cliaracteristics, 387, 391 ; 
his Bystem der Theologie, present state; 392. 

, 337; his notions respecting Literature, Grecian, 11 , 12 . 

Space and Time, 338, 307. Literature, Italian, 197, 2 ^. 
Leila, 183. Literature, Itonian, peculiar 

Leo X. 207, grandeur of 11 , 71 ; during 

Leopold tl?e Glorious, 187. the Middle Ages, 160 ; in- 
Lessing, 242, 283, 337, 347, jurious results of its adop- 
productions of, 355, 356, tion, 161 ; classical period 



# 

Lucretius, Ills work on tlie Mars, 150. • 

nature of things, 66; a Marshman, Joshua, translator . 
glorious painter of Mature, of the Eamayan, lOD. 

Mathematics, progress of, in 
Luther, Martin, antagonftetic theseventeenth century, 2 10 

to xVristotle, 239 ;*his re- Maximilian, the Emperor, 
vision of the Bible, 339 ; 185, 208, 220. 

hisrevoiutionary eloquence, Maya, 96, 125. 

340 ; his mental superiority Medi^BvaUiteratu^e, 1^9, 160. 
to his associates, 341, 368. Mediaeval philosophy, 233. 

Medijeval poetry, 177, 179. 
Mncbetli, 266. Medici, the, 205. 

Macehiavelli, his high merits Melancthon, the friend of 
as an historian, 211 ; his Aristotle, 239. 
patriotism, ih , ; contrast Melchisedec, 97. 
drawn by, between French Memmi, his portrait of Laura, 
and German character, 212; 204. 

bis startling peculiarity, Memoirs, French, 194. 
ib * ; alluded to, 249, 289, Menander, his depiction^^ of 
301, 332. Athenian life, 50, 52. 

Madrid, the drama at, 261. Menu, the legislative code of, 
Maluftbharat, an Indian epic. 114, 122, 127. 

109. ^ Mercury, 150. 

Mahometans, their perseeu- Messia,theMargravateof,354* 
tioii of the Hindoos, llik Messiah, by Kiopstock, 348. 
Maid of Orleans, by Chape- 351, 354. 

lain, 281. • Metastasio, performances of, 

Maistre* Count de, 324, 328. 316. 

Malabar, dijssemination of Metempsychosis, the Indian 
Christianity Mong the coast doctrine of, 111, 112. 
of, 133. ^ ^ Middle Ages, 1^8 ; their chi* 

Malebranche, a defender of valrous poetry, 177-179 ; 

TWclation, 2t)4. ^ ** Architecture of the, 100 ; 

Sian, his destiny and origin, Allegory ii?the, 108; djnjust 
84; history ^f, 80, 310. depreciatioii^ of them, i67, 
Marco Polo, called Messer 244. 

Millione, 176* Milan Cathedral, 190. ^ 

Maflius, 256. ♦ Miitou,21», his Paradise Lpst, 

Marmon tel, his memoirs and 257; disadvantages'* under 
jjales, 31,2. . .. which he laboured, ^73; 

Marot, 279, 342. compared with '^lakspere » 


and Sp&ser, tb, 275, 277, 
r. 278 ; and with Boehmen, 
343. 

Mimansa, his system of In- 
dian philosophy, 126. 
Minnegesang, or love-poetry, 
171, 172. 

Minnelieder, 188, 193. 
Minstrelsy, the old G-erman, 
185. _ 

Mithridates, 150. 

Moliere, his comic humour, 
308, 309. 

Montesquieu, his genius, 303. 
V Moorish Architecture, 190. 
^ Mosaic records, 88, 90. 

^ Moses, 88, 89 ; brevity of his 
information, 93 ; his laws, 
97 ; his temple of Hindoo 
prophecy, 395. 

Muller, Johannes, writings 
of, 361, 373. 

Mystics, 233. 

^ Mythology, originators of, 36 ; 
its materialism, 37; defence 
- of, 40 ; the northern, 154. 


JSTastiks, or Nihilists, an 
^ Indian sect?, 126. . 

Naples, changes in the govern- 
ment of, 206. 

Nature, the manifestations of, 
67. . ^ 

Neo-PMtonic Philosophy, 81, 
’134! 

-^Nero, 75. » 

Nerva,«576. 

Nestprius, 133. 

'-New Testament, its literary 


influence, 189; its form and 
style, 141. 

Newton, his great discoveries, 
300. 

Nil^elungen-iied,the,148, 157, 
177, *^220; question as to 
its authorship, 187 ; its high 
merits as a poem, 188. 

Nicholas of Ciisa, the great 
mathematician, 234. 

Niebuhr, his Eoman History, 

(fi. 

Nikolai, 370. 

Noah, 93. ^ 

Normans, their language and 
sentiments, 175. 

Northern Mythology, 132, 
182. 

Novalis, 379. 

Nyaya, a doctrine attributed 
to Gautama, 126. 

Oberon, poem of, 350. 

Odin, 148, legends respect- 
ing him, 149; more than 
one, 150 ; worship of, %b . ; 
his mythology, 153; his 
Walhalla, 154; commemo- 
rated in the Icelandic Ed 
ih, ; his vis.?t to the nether 
^ world, 155. 

Odoacer, 148* . 

Odyssey, the, 21. 

Old Testament, 95 ; its prin- 
cipal elements, 96; its cha- 
racter and spirit, 98, 100 ; 
its peculiarities of language 
amd form, 101-104. • 

Opitz, a Silesian poet, 344, 
compared with ilemmijigi 
345. 
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Oratory, a principal object of Perpetual edict, or Eoman 
education, 55. code of laws, 78. 

Orestes, 266. Persepolis, ruins of the city 

Origen, the early Chrisiian _ of, 108, 
philosoplier, 134. . 

PjceIiSSSj a name of some im- 
port to the historian, 36. 

Ossian, 19 ; his poems, lo5, Persians, 

181; his plaintive melan- Greeks, 15, 22, 2S 
choly, 314 j. 

Otttrid, a Christian bard,426. 

Otto von Preisingen, 167. 

Oupnekat, 121. 


Persian poetry, 182, 

Persian religion, its poetic 
m_ element, 107. 

their wars with the 
, , com* 

par^ with the Hebrews, 
91 ; their creed, zL ; their 
connection with India, 182. 
Persius, 75. 

0>vid, the writings of, 40, 53; Petrarch, love-sonnets of, 161; 
Ms Metamorphoses, id* perfection of his muse, 203 ; 

Parable, 101, 103. ^ ^ 79 ; tl^e new Platonic, 81 

Paradise Lost, by Milton, 257. influence of the eastern, 

Paradise Ee^ained, 278. 134 ; progress of, 230 ; 

Parallelism, 101, 102. mediaeval, 233 ; remarks 

Parmenides, 48, * on, previous and subsequent 

■4Parsees, 4^; « their sacred to the Eeformation, 236 ; 

writings, 100. system -of, jn the seven* 

Pascal, a celebrated Prerfbh teenth century, 286. ^ 

writer, 297 ^ his Frovincial ^Philosophy, English, remarks 
• Letters, 298. ^ on, 322. m 

Pastor Eido,^ an Arcadian Philosophy, Prench, 324. 

drama, 255. ^ Philosophy, *Gerrfia», obser- 

Paterculus, ^’5. vations on, 331. • ♦ 

Pel^sgians, 14. • ^ Phoedra, jsy Eacine, 295. ^ ^ 

^Peloponnesian War, 15.* Phoenicians, their eoanection 

Pelops, 18. with the Baltic, 152. 

P^rcy, English Ballads col- Physicians, denoqp^ed as 
lecfed by, 314. posters, 56. 



Physics, progress of, in the 
seventeenth century, 210. 

Pindar, reputation of, 23 : 
value of his works, ih , ; lus 
great characteristic, 24 ; 
compared with ^schyius, 
24, 25, 59. 

Pisistratus and Pisistratida:, 
18, 19. 

Pius Antotiinus, 80, 

Plato, his Pboedo and Eepuh- 
lie, 48 ; his philosophic 
teaching, ih, ; compared 
with Aristotle, 49, 86, 87 ; 
his intellectual superiority, 
60; tenets of, 69; regardi 
Philosophy as an art, 82 
refutes the Sophists, ih. 
Eis contemplation of Divi 
nity, 83 ; efforts of his dis 
ciples, 84 ; leaning towards 
his system, 236. 

Plautus, 64. 

^ Pleasure, on the pursuit of, 69. 

Pliny, the elder, his forced 
style, 75. 

Pliny, the younger, his pane- 
gyric on Trajan, 78. 

Plotinus, 137. 

Plutarch, on the style of, 79, 
80. ^ 

, Poet and the Artist, 4. # 

Poet»y, primitive, destination 
of, 51 ; elements of, ih. 

Poetry he 6rreeks, 52 ; its 
tendency, 53 ; pastoral, 54; 
the business of, 66 ; its re- 
]S.ti(^T to nature, 67 ; of the 
Hebre-ws, 102 ; German, 
^ 148, 187, A89, 342, 

344, 348, 350 ; iaiiueiice of 


the Oriental in Europe, 
180; Persian, 188; chival- 
rous, 185 ; French, 192, 
2S1, 308 ; Spanish, 194, 


243,0 264; Early Italian, 
107, 205 ; of Catholic 
Countries, 246 ; the pro- 
per materials for. 259 ; le- 
gitimate themes of, 260; 
English, 273, 314; of the 
tiilesian school, 345. 

Polier, a distinguished Ori- 
entalist, L21. 

Polybius, his great work, 
Pompey, 74, 50. 



Pi;|ikriti, 125. 

Printing, discovery of thecirt 
of, 215 ; of German origin, 
219. " e 

Prometheus, 64. 

Propertius, the^Eoman Ele^ 
giac poet, 53. 

Prophets, the Hebrew, OS. 

Prose, its high pitch of eleva- 
tion among the Eomanf* 

Protestantism, inliaenee of, 
230. ^ 

Proven^ai language, 171.,| 

Psafms, the book of, 09^; 

translated into Latin, 144, 

Pulci, the first predeceiHoif 
of Ariosto, 205. 
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Piiltowa, battle of, 224. Eicbardson, bis deseriptiro 
Puranas, or mytbologic le- talent, 261; romances ot; 

gends, 122. 311. 

Puriischottama, 125. ^ Eicbelieo, Academy estab- 

Pythagoras, propagc^es the lished by, 279. 
idea of a personal immorta- Eienzi, 206, 249. 
lity, 42, 56, 109, 110, 112. Jlitson, his old English bal-. 
Pythagoreans, 32, 41, 81. lads, 220. 

Eobertsoo, 302 ; his dharacter 
Quevedo, 264. as ashiatorian, 317. 

Qiiinctilian, 163. ^ Eoger, 120. 

E-oiand, Norman war-song in 
Eabelais, 279. honour of, 176. 

Etficine, the French poet, 279; Eomance languages, the, 142. 

the character of, 284 ; his Eomance, modern, founded on 
.. ^ 2iihalie,ib, 285; his JPh<sdra, the School of Cervantes, 

295 ; his Be7*emce, ib.; at- 258. * 

tached to the opinions of fEomanee of the Eose, 193. 
the Jansenists, 297. EomanSjtheh^inteilectual^ul- 

Eama, the popular Indian tivation, 57* ; poetic genius 
Epic of, 108, 119. of the, 61 ; their epics and 

.. fictions, ib. ; dramatic 
Season, 84 ; the age of, 244* poetry of the, 64 ; review 
Eeformation, the, its influence of their principal writers,, 
j>n literature, 227; its*ef- C5-76; their laws of the 
fects on the Fine Arts, 228; twelve Tables, 122. 


Eoscoe, Ills character as an Samaneans, meaning of tlia 
historian, 318. term, 114, 124. 

Koswitha,Latin poem of, 160. Samnite War, the, 62. 
Eousseau, his noxious in- feai:jidrocuttus, 121, 

fiuence over his nation and feJanthya-doctrine of philoso- 
age, 304 ; followers of, 310; phy, 127. 
his Confessions^ 312; hi| Sanskrit language, compared 
style, ib. 824, with the Greek, Latin, and 

Eudiget, the Mar^ave, 186. Hebrew, 105, 106, 117. 
Euggiero, one of iig*iosto*s Santillana, 246. 

lieroes, 251, Sa^re, Eoraan, 74. 

Eunic Alphabet, 151 ; in- Saturnine versification, 62. 

scriptions, 152. Savages, admiration of, 305. 

Eussia, her advances in civili- Saxon Emperors, progressi*of 
zatipn, 222. civilization under the, 167. 

Euth, book of, 98* Saxons, their mode of abjuring 

• Paganism, 149 ; of North 

Sabines, wars of the Eomans Germany, 169. 

with the, 63. Scandinavians, exercise of 

Sachs, Hans, of Niirnberg, their influence onEuropean 

342. poetrjj 219; their liters- 

St Anno, Eishop of Cologne, ture, 220, • 

157. Scepticism and moral belief, 

St Augustin, moral treatise 320. 

by, 138. ScTiaman, 114. ^ 

St. Graal, poems of, 179, 198. Schanameh, 118. 

St. Jerome, a Christian Latin Schelling, his thifeoriea of Ka- 
author, 145. ture, 685. 

St. Louis, 194 ; his deeds and Scherin, 183. ^ • « 

fortunes, 281. ScherriffschakT, the most ce- 

St. Martin, vi/ritings of, 326; #lebrated of Persian Poets, 
spirit of his philosophy, 32^ 118. • 

32§. Schiller, bis delineation of 

St. Pierre, EerriSrdin de, 311. Wallenstein, 234 ; the 

St. So;^hia, Church of, 145, poems of, ?5»,, 373, 374, 

^ 16i 190. \ 875 ; his Bon^Carlos, 382 ; 

Sakuntala, an Indian drama, the dramas off 383. 

H5^ translated By Sir Wil- Schfbgel, A. W., his transla- 
liam Jones, 118. tion of Shakspere and Cal« 

Sallust, st^le of, 70. deron, 382, 384. • 
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SeHegel, Elias, a German Smollett, an imitator of Cer- 
poet, 346. vantes, 311. 

Schlegel, Frederick, Lis lec- Socrates, 28 ; reviled by Aris- 
tures on modern Listif>ry, topLanes, 35 ; his commen- 

208, 227. ^ dable exertions, ib ; incul- 

Schloka, 101, 119. cates the doctrine of a 

Sclavonic races, literature of ^ deity, 44 ; charge brought 
the, 222. against him, ib, ; his pecu- 

Scott, Sir "Walter, character liar views, 45 ; biis votive 

of his poetry, 315. offer^g to Aesculapius, 

Scotus Erigena, 168. ^ 46 ; alluded to, 191, 240. 

Scriptures, interpretation of Solomon, 94 ; the writings of, 
the, 116. 99, 191. ^ 

Sebastian, the youthful sove- Solon, operation of his genius, 
reign of Portugal, 252. 10 ; his promotion of pub- 

Sectariauism, in Germany, lie education, 16 ; alluded 

386. to, 17, 18, 35, 40! 

Seneca, the philosopher, 64, Songs, old heroic ones, 62. 

75; his antithetic style, 144. Sophists and philosophersT of 
Sepoys, mutinous spirit Greece, 28, 35, 43, 44, 45. 

among the, 104. Sophocles, exquisite beauty 

Septflagint, 88. of his compositions, 27, 28, 

Sepulveda, a disciple of 34, 50, 59 ; splendid tra- 
Aristotle, 231. ^ gedy of, 267, 269. 

Seven chiefs, their conqiiSst Soul, doctrines concerning its 
, of Hungary, 228. immortality, 42. 

Sextus Empiricus, 80. Souls, transmigration of, 109, 

Shakspere, his historical plays, 112, 115, 134. 

« 66, 240 ; Temark respect- Space and Time, notions re- 
ing, 265 ; compared with specting, 338. 

Calderon, 27 1 ; his faithful Spanish Literature, its advai?* 
pictures of humanity, 272, ^ tages over that of otherna- 
274; grand elements in his tions, 194; its ballads^ 196 ; 
plays, 275 ; highly appreci- cultivation*' of its poetry 
ated in GerrrTaiiy, 276, 363 ; by nobles and knights, 246 ; 
aversion of the Puritans to- high national tone ^of 
wards, 27^" ; his^rofound poetry, 249 ; systematic 

reflectiveness, ih. veiJera- rules of the prose -g^rilJers, 

• tion for, 3.14. 257 ; dramatic writings, 

Slaem, Ham, and Japhet, 89, 262; its gradual |)rogress to 

93. the summit of genuine art^ 
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264 ; not a model for other Thebes, storming of, 36- 
nations, 271. ^ ^ Theocritus, the Idylls of, 54. 

Sparta, intellectual superior!- Theodoric the G-oth, 139y 
t j in, 60. ‘ -^5, 147. 

Spenser, 273. Theopl^astus, the character- 

Sphinx, the Theban, 155. painter, 49, 

Spinoza, doctrines of, 333^ Theiier dank, -poem of, 192. 
errors of, 334; system of; Thibault, King of Navarre, 
808. •• 192. 

Spirit and Soul, doctaine of, Thibet, mode of disposing of 
125. dead in, 110. 

Stael, Madame de, 325. Thomson, his Seasons, 314. 

Stark, writings of, 370. Thousand and one Nights, 180 

Sterne, productions of, 312. — 182. • 

Stoics, 49. Thucydides, 29 ; character of 

Stollberg, the German |)oet, his history, 30, 31, 47. 

360, ^1 ; his .dignified Tieck, the German poet, 390, 
simplicity of style, 379. Titus, the Emperor, 76. 

Siii?iide, condemnation of, 46. Traditions, national, 9. 

Sulzer, a philosopher of the Tragedy, origin of, 50; themes 
olden school, 366. , for, 65; prevailing form 

Symbolism, of the Bible, 200; of the ancient, 266. * 

Christian, 267. Trajan, his high intellect, 76, 

Syncretic Schools, 49. 78; death of, ^5. 

Trees, held sacred, 153. * 

Tacitus, genius of, 76, 150. Trinity, Indian ideas of the, 
Tarentiim, 56. 129, ^ #. 

Tarquin, 61. Tristraii^, a love-epic of the 

Tasso, 188, 207 ; Christian Middle AgQs,^l78, 179. • 
theme of his great epic,^ Trithemius, Bishop, 234. 

252 ; his^ Pastoral of Troian leaders of the Middle 


the Scriptures intO' the 
Gothic, 147. 

Ulysses, 19, 20 ; visits Ger- 
many, 150 ; alluded to, 
^ 195 . • 

Uneducated, mental pT)wer of 
the, 240, 

' Unity, immutable, without 
motive power, 43. 
Upanishat, a commentary on 
the Yedas, 114. 

Utz, a German poet, 346.^ 

Valmiki, the Indian poet, 109 ; 
the reputed author of the 
E^amayan, 119. 

Yarro, a collector of valuable 
works, 77. 

Yedanta doctrine, in India, 
the, 126, 127. 

Yedas, the, 96, 114. 

Yegaf Lope de, 262 ; his dra- 
matic compositions, 263 ; 
his vanity and ambition, 
264. • 

YeTIeda, 147. 

Yenetians, tlicir manners and 
arts, 206. 

Yespasian, 7^ 

Vicar of Wake^ld, 312. 
Yillena, 246. ^ 

Yirgii, his love^of nature, 72 ; 
^ his Eclogues and Georgies, 
lb , ; his^neid, 72 ; alluded 
to, 118. • 

Virtue, definition of, 85. 
Voltaire, 28?^; his prefaces, 
2u3 ; Alzire^ his^ manter- 
♦ piece, 285, 286; compared 
Jjo Bacine, 295 ; and Pas- 
cal, 298 ; introduces the 


philosophy of Uocke and 
jSfewton into France, 300 ; # 
bis pernicious views of 
history, 301 ; his errors 
and prejudices, 802 ; his ^ 
partiality for the Chinese, 

305 ; his philosophy alluded 

• to, 308 — 311; his Qandide^ 
il,\ his prose style, 312, 
347,363. 

Yon Eschenbach, 'Wolfram, 
his celebrity, 189. 

Yoss, the German poet, 360, 
361. 

Walhalla, Odin’s, 153, 155. ^ 

Wallenstein, Schiller’s deli- 
neation of, 234, 266. 

Walpole, Horace, on Osskn’s 
poems, 181. 

Waipnrgis night, 153. 

Warton, 816, 

Water and fire, reverence for, 

41. 

Weisskunig, poem of, 192. 

Werner, his dramatic works, 
383. ^ - 

Widows, Indian, immolation 
of, 116. 

Wieland, a German poet, 
350; his poe^m of Oberoi%^ 
ib. ; his laudable endea- 
vours, 358, 361 ; philoso* ; 
phic romailfees of, 366^ 387. 

Wilkins, the Sanskrit scholar, 

120 122. ^ 

Winckeimann, 347, 356^, 857 ; 
his taste for the beautiful 
in art, 358, 363; jThiloso- 
phic tendency of his 
ings, 365. ^ 


Wolf, pliitosophy of, 839. Ximena, Donna, 105, 
Woman, dignity of, 82. York and Lancaster, feuds of. 

Word of life, 142, 242. ^ 198. 

Writers, ancient, preservation Young, his Night Thoughts. 

of their works, 168. ^4. 

Wynelieder, or love-songs, Ysdra^ll, the sacred Ash of 
i72. the Icelandic Edda, 154. 

Xenophanes, 27, 41. ^ Zegris, the, 247. 

Xenophon, contrasted with Zendavesta, 92, 107. 

Thucydides and Plato, 47. Zohak, 182. 

Xerxes, 18; expedition of, Z(#oaster, 92, 107 ; the fol- 
28. lowers of, 110, 124. 
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CASTLE (E.) Schools and 
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numerbus Woodcuts. Vol I. 6s. 
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CATTEBMOLE’S Evenings at 
Haddon Hall. With 24 En- 
gravings on Steel from designs by 
Cattermole, the Letterpress by the 
Baroness de Carabella. $s, 

CATULLUS, TibuUus, and 4he 
Vigil of Venus. A Literal Prose 
Translation, 51. 

CELLINI { Benvenuto) . Me- 
moirs of, written by Himself. 
Translated by Thomas Roscoe. 
3x. 6d. 

CEBVANTES’ Don Quixete de 
la Mancha- Motteaux’s Trans- 
lation revised. 2 vols. 3^. 6d. 
each. ^ * 

Galatea. 4 Pastoral Ro- 
mance. Translated^by G. W. J. 
Gyll. 3.r, 6d. 

Exemplary Novels,* Tra<^% 

lated by Walter K. P?*2Uy. ^s. 6d. 

CHAUOEB’S Poetical^ Works. 
Edited by Rober??^ ^ell. Revised 
Edition, wilh a Preliminary Essay 
by Prof. W. W. Skeat, M.A. 4 
vols. 3^. 6d. e^h. 



Att Alphaieticai Lis^of Books 


CHESS CONGRESS of 1862. 

A Collection of the Games played. 
Edited by J. Lowenthal. 55'. 

CHEVRE 0 L on Colour. Trans- 
lated from the French by Charles 
Martel. Third Edition, with 
Plates, 5 j. ; or with an additional 
series of 16 Plates in Colours, 
7 ^. 6 ( 35 . 

CHILLING-V^ORTH’S Religion 
of Protestant^. A Safe Way to 
Salvation. 35-. 6d. c 

CHINA, Pictorial, Descriptive, 

I and iffistorioal. With Map and 
nearly 100 Illustrations. 5^. 

CHRONICLES OP THE GRIT- 
SADES. Contemporary Narra- 
tives of the Crusade of Richard 
Coeur de Liorr, by Richard of 
Devizes and Geoffrey de Vinsauf ; 
c and of the Crusade at St. Louis, 
by Lora John de Joinville. 5^, 

CICERO’S Orations. Translated 
by Prof. C. D. Yonge, M.A. 4 
vols. Sj. each. 

Letters. Translated by Evel3m 

S.^Shuckburgh. 4 vols. ^s. each. 

On Oratory and Orators. 

With Letters to Quintus and 
Brutus. Translated by the Rev. 
J. S. Watson, M.A. $s. 

On Nature of the Gods, 

Divination, Fate, Laws, a Re- 
public, Consulship^ Translated 
by Frof. C D. Yonge, M.A., and 
Francis Barham. 5^. 

Academics, De I^nibus, and 

Tusculan Questions.** By Prof. 
C- D. Yonge. M.A. ^5.^. 

CICERO’S^ Offices ; or, Moral 
Duties. Cato Major, an Essay 
Old Age; Lselius, ai# Essay 
on Friend^ip; Scipio’s Dream; 
Paradoxes ; Letter to Quintus on 
Magistrates. Translated by C. R. 
Edmond.?. 3*sr6d 

COi^NELIUS NBFOS.--See 
Tustin. ^ I 


CLARK’S (Hugh) Introduction 
to Heraldry. i8th Edition, Re- 
vised and Enlarged by J. R. 
Planche, Rouge Croix. With 
nearly 1000 Illustrations. 5^. Or 
with ^he Illustrations Coloured, 


CLASSIC TALES, containing 

• tf Rasselas, Vicar of Wakefield, 

Gulliver’s Travels, and The Senti- 
mental Journey. 3s. 6d, 

COLERIDGE’S (S. T.) Friend. 
A ^ries of Essays on Morals, 
Politics, and Religion. 35*. 

Aids to Reflection, and the 

Confessions of an Inquiring 
Spirit, to which are added the 
Essays on Faith and the Book 
of Common Prayer. 3^. 6d. 

Lectures and Notes on 

Shakespeare and other English 
Poets. Edited by T. Ashe 3^. 6d. 

Biographia Literaria ; to- 
gether with Two Lay Sermons. 
3^. 6d, 

Table-Talk and Omniana. 

Edited by T. Ashe, B.A. 3s, 6d. 

Miscellanies, Esthetic a 5 d 

Literary ; to whi^h is added, 
The Th^^ory of Life!^ Col- 
lected and arranged by T. Ashe, 
B.A. 3^, 6d, ^ * • 

CQJkffTE’S Positive Philosophy. 
Translated and condensed by 

♦ Harriet Martinet. With Intro- 
duction by PYederic Harrison# 
3 vols. p. each. 

COMTE’S Philosophy of the 
Sciences, being an Exposition of 
the Princinles of me Cot-ers de 
PhiBsophie Positive, By G.^H. 
Lewes. 5 j. « 


ONDE’S History of the I>o- 
minion of the Arabs in Spain. 
Translated by Mrs. Foster. 3 
vols. 3J. ^d, each. 


Contained in Bohn's Libraries, 


GOOPEK^S Biographical Dic- 
tionary. Containing Concise 
Notices (upwards of 15,000) of 
Eminent Persons uf all Ages and 
Countries. By Thompson Cooper^ 
F.S A, With Supplement, 
bringing the work down to 1883. 
2 voTs. Ks. each. 

m 

COXB’S Memoirs of the Duke of 
Marlborough. With his original 
Correspondence. By W. Coxe, 
M. A., F.R.S. Revised edition 
by John Wade. 3 vols^ 3^. 6 d, 
each. 

An Atlas of the plans of 
Marlborough’s campaigns, 4to. 
10s. 6 d, 

History of the House of 

Austria (121S--1792). With a 
Continuation from the Accession 
of Francis I. to the Revolution of 
1848. 4 vols. 3.r, each. 

q^K AIK’S {G-. L.) Pursuit of Know- 
ledge under Difficulties. Illus- 
trated by Anecdotes and Memoirs. 
Revised edition, with numerous 
Woodcut Portraits and Pfetes. 5^. 

*GBUIKSHANK’S Punch and 
Jijdy. ♦ The Dialogue of the 
Puppet Show ; an Account of its 
#&c. With 24 Illustra- 
tions, and •Coloured Plates, de- 
signed and Engraved by (J. Cruik- 
shank. 5^. % 

CUNNINGHAM’S Lives of 4 he 
Most Eminent British Painters. 
A New Edition, with Notes and 

Sixteen fi^sh Lives. By Mrs. 

Heaton. 3 vols. 35. 6 d. each, 

DANTE.^DMne Comedy. Trans 

* lated by the Rev. F. Cary, 

M.A. 3^. 6 d, 

V Translated into English Verse 

by I. C. Wright, M.A, 3rd Edi- 
tion, revised. With Portrait, and 
34 IJJustrations on Steel, after 
Flaxman;® 

• e « 


DANTE. The Inferno. A Literal 
Prose Translation, with tSe Text 
of the Original printed on the same 
page. By John A. Carlyle, M.D. 
Ss, 

The Purgatorio. A Literal 

Prose Translation, with the Text 
printed on the same page. By 
W. S. Dugdale. Sj’. 

■ : 

J)E OOMMINES (PMlip), Me- 
moirs of. Containing the Histories 
of Louis XL and Charles VIII., 
Kings of France, and Charles 
the Bold, Duke of Burgundy. 
Together with the Scandalous 
Chronicle, or Secret History of 
Louis XL, by Jean de Troyes. 
Translated by Andrew R. Scoble. 
With Portraits. 2 vols, 3r, 6 d, 

each. * 

(«»■... 

DEFOE’S Novels and Miscel- 
laneous Works, With Prefaces 
and Notes, including those attri- 
buted to Sir W. Scott, 7 vols. 
3r. 6 d. each. 

1. — Captain Singleton* and 
Colonel Jack. 

11 . — Memoirs of a Cavalier, 
Captain Carl^ton, 
Dickory Cronke, &c. 

ni. — Moll Flanders, and the 
History of the Devil, 

IV.— Roxana, and L 5 fe of Mrs.* 
Christian Davies. 

V.— 

^ Storm (1703} ; and the , 
* Tru^born Englishman. 

VI. — Duncan Campbell, New 
# Voyage^ rou:^’ the 

Worl«^ and Political 
Tracts. 

VII. — Robjo^on Crusoe.^ 

DE LOLME on the OorJ^tltutlon 
of England. Edited by John-. 
MacGregor? 3J? 





A n Alphabetical^ List of Books 


DEMMIN’S Hist( 3 ky of ArTr^fj 
and^mour from the Earliest 
Period. By Auguste Demmin. 
Translated by C. C. Black, M,A. 
With nearly 2000 Illustrations. 

7jr. 

BEHOSTHENES’ Orations. 
Translated by C. Rann Kennedy, 

5 vols. Voi. L, IS, 6 d,i Vols. 
Il.-V., 53'. eachu 

BE STAEL’S Oorinne or Italy. 
By Madame de Stael. Trans?* 
lated by Emily Baldwin and 
Paulina Driver, ^s, 6 d, 

BEVEY’S Logic, or the Science 
of Inference. A Popular Manual. 
By J. Devey. 5^, 

DICTIONARY of I.atin and 
O-reek Quotations ; including 
♦Proverbs, Maxims, Mottoes, Law 
Tftrms and JPhrases. With all the 
Quantities ^marked, and English 
Translations. With Index Ver* : 
borum {622 pages). $s. 1 

DICTIONARY of Obsolete and 
Provincial English. Compiled 
by Thomas Wright, M.A., F.S A., 
&c. u vols. 5 j. each. 

B I B R O N ’ S Christian Icono- 
graphy: a History of Christian 
Art in the Middle Ages. Trans- 
lated by E. J Millington and 
completed by Margaret Stokes. 
With 240 Illustrations. 2 vols, 

^ Ss. each,» * r 

DIOGENES LAERTIUS. Lives 
and Opinions of the Ancient 
Philosophers Transl^-^ed by 
Prof, C. D. Yonge, M A. 5^. 

BOBREE’S Adversaria.^ Edited 
by the lafte Pr<?f. Wagner. 2 vols. 

Ss* each. 

B O D ’ S EpJ^rammatists. A 
Selection from the Epigrammatic 
Literature of Ancient, Mediseval, 
and Modern Times* By the Rev. 
Henry,^ Philip Dodd, M.A. Ox- 
ford. 2nd Edition, revised and 


, DONALDSON’S The Theatre of 
the Greeks. A Treatise on the 
History and Exhibition of the 
Greek Drama. With numerous 
Illustrations and 3 PIan.s. By John 
Willianf Donaldson, D.D. 5^. 

DKAPEB’*S History of the 
Intellectual Development of 

' Efarope. Byjohn William Draper, 

j M.D., LL.D. 2 vols. 5 -^* each. 

DUNLOP’S History of Fiction. 
A new Edition. Revised by 
Henry JYilson. 2 vols. 5^-. each, 

DYER (Dr T. H.). Pompeii: its 
Buildings and Antiquities. By 
T. H. Dyer, LL.D. With nearly 
300 Wood Engravings, a large 
Map, and a Plan of the Forum. 
ys, 6d, 

The City of Rome : its History 

and Monuments. With Illustra- 
tions. 55-. 

DYER (T. P. T.) British Popular 
Customs, Present and Past. 
An Account of the various Games 
and Customs associated with Dif- 
ferent Days of the Year in the 
Britisht Isles, arranged according 
to the Calendar. By the Rev.* 
T. F. Thiseiton Dyer, M.A. 5^. 

EARLY TRAVELS IN PALES- 
TINE. Edited by Thomas 
Wright, M.A. WiA Map of 
Jerusalem. 5^. I 

EBEBB'' Egyptian Princess. An 
Historical Novel By George 
Ebers. Translated by E. S. 
Buchheim. 3^. 6 d. 

EDGEWORTH’S .Stories for 
Children. With 8 Illustrations 
by L. Speed, p* 6 d, ^ 

ELZE’S ^William Shakespeare*- 
— See Shakespeare, 

EMERSON’S Works. 3 vols 
p, 6 d, each. 

1. — Essays, Lectures and Po^ms, 
II.—English Traits, Nature, and 
Conduct of Life. * 


li 


f 


Con tained in Bohn's Librartes. 


Emekson’s Works continmd . 
III.— Society and Solitude —Letters 
and Social aims — Miscel- 
laneous Papers (hitherto 
uncollected) - IVffciy Day 
and other Pciems. ’ 

ELLIS (G-.) Specimens of Early , 
English Metrical Eomar»es 
With an Historical Introduction 
ou the^ Rise and Progress of t 
Romantic Composition in France ' 
and England. Revised Edition. 

By J. O. Halliwell, F.R^. jj. 
ENNEMOSER’S History of 
Magic. Translated by William 
* Howitt. 2 vols. 5r. each. 

Tile Discom^es of. 
With the Encheiridion and 

A New Literal 
Iranslation in Prose. By E P 
Coleridge, M.A. 2 vols. sLe^ch! 
ES-TROPID-S—5^^ Justin. 
EUSEBIUS PAMPHILUS 
Eoolesiastloal History of. Trans- 
lated by Rev.C.F.Cruse, M.A. 5r. I 

ilVELYN’s Diary and Corre- 
^onden^enoe. Edited from the 
Oi|inal MSS. by W. Br^! 

FAIRHOLT'S* ^ 

land. A liistory of Dress 'to the G 

Stach^°° 2 vols. I (jj 

Adventures of ! 1 

An^ews^d Ms Friend 
7*-. Abraham AdamS. With 

Cruikshank’s Illustrations. 'p, 6 d. ^ 


^ ? Lectures on Sculp- 

tee. By John Flaxmafl, R.A. 

I With Portrait and S3 Plates. 6 j, 

i ^p??®?''°®°^'W-ORCESTER’S 

Ohromole, with the Two Cbn- 

S““t.“?“l;.““Prising Annals «f 
English History, from the D^ 
parture of the Romans to the 

bv“TL°^ Translated 

by Thomas Fa^ster, M.A. 5^ 

(John) Life and Cor- 
Mspondence. Edited by J. E 
%land. 2 vols. 3r. 6if.each. 

OrMoM Essays. Edited by 
each ^ 3 -f> 6 tt. 

— — Essays : on Decision of Cha- 
racter ; on a Man’s writing Me- 
moirs of Himself ; on the epithd; 
Romantic ; on the «, aversion" of 
Men of Taste to Evangelical Re- 
ligion. jr. 6a'. ® , 

— — Essays on the Evils of Popnlar 
Ignorance ; to which is add^ a 
Discourse on the Propagation of 
Christianity in India. 3r.„6ai. -■ 

:^says on the Improvement 
T™®- With Notes . of 
Sermons and other pfelies. 

^s» oa. 


History of Tom Jones a 

BiT CiuikshaAk's 

Illasiraiions. 2 voLs. 3^. 6 d. each 


— - Eosteii^. Selected and 

Edited by Henry G. Bohn. 3^. 6 d. 

GASPARlf’S History dT Italian ‘ 
Literatoe. Translated by Her- 

GEOp p^6iT OF MONMOUTH 
Cteomcle of. -= See Six O £ 

^n7"omcles. ** 

GE^A ROMANOEJJM, wJEn- 
tertaining Moral Stories invented 
J''^“s’a'«(by the 


ib 


An Af'phahetical List of Books 


GIBBON’S DeeUne and FaU of | 
tKe l^oman Empire. Complete j 
and Unabridged, with Varionim i 
Notes. Edited by an English i 
Churchman. With 2 Maps and j 
Portrait. 7 vols. ^s. ^d, each. | 
O-ILBART’S History, Principles, | 
and Practice of Banking. By ^ 
the late J. W. Gilbart, F.R.S. 
New Edition, ^revised by A. S. 
Michie. 2 vols.* loj-. 

GIL BLAS, The Adventures ot 
Translated from the French of 
Lesage by Smollett. .With 24 
Engravmgs on Steel, after Srairke, 
and 10 Etchings by George Cruik- 
shank. 6 j'. 

GIRALDUS OAMBRENSIS’ 
Historical Works. Translated 
by Th. Forester/M.A., and Sir 
• R. Colt Hoare. Revised Edition, 
Edited byjhomas Wright, M.A., 
F.S.A. 5x. 

GOETHE’S Faust. Parti. Ger- 
man Text with Hayward’s Prose 
Translation and Notes. Revised 
by C. A. Buchheim, Ph.D. 5^. 
GOETHE’S Works. Translated 
into "lEnglish by various hands. 
14 vols. 3^. 6a?. each. 

I/fand II. — Autobiography and 
Annals. 

III. — Faust. Two Parts, com- 

plete. (Swanwick.) 

IV. — Novels and Tale§. 

V. — vfilhelm Meister’s Appren- 
ticeship. 

VI.— Conveiiifations wit^ Ecker- 
mann and Soret. 
VIIL—Dramatm Works. , 

IX. — WSlhelip Meister’s Travels. 

X, — Tour in Italy, and Second 
^ ^ Residence in Rome. 

XI. — Miscellafieous Travels. 

XII. — Early^ and Miscellaneous 
Letters. « • 

XIII — ,Correspondence uith Zelter. 
XIV. — Reineke Fox, West-Eastern 
Divan rnd Achilleid. 


GOLDSMITH’S Works. A new 
Edition, by ]. W. M. Gibb'^. 5 
vols. 3i’ each. 

GRAMMONT’S Memoirs of the 
Court Charles II Edited by 
Sir Walter ^cott. Together with 
the Boscobel Tracts, including 
not before published, <fec. 
New Edition. 5^. 

GRAY’S Letters. Including the 
Correspondence of Gray and 
Mason. Edited by the Rev. 
D. C*Tovey, M.A. Vol. I. 
3^. 6^. [ VoL ii. in the press, 

GREEK ANTHOLOGY. Trans- 
lated by George Burges, M.A. 5^. 

GREEK ROMANCES of Helio- 
dorus, Longus, and Achilles 
Tatius — viz., The Adventures of 
Theagenes & Chariclea ; Amours 
of Daphnis and Chloe ; and Loves 
of Clitopho and Leucippe. Trans- 
lated by Rev. R. Smith, M.A. 

55 . * 

GREGORY’S Letters on the 
Evidences, Doctrines, & Duties 
of th& Christian Religion. By 
Dr. Olinthus Gregory. 35. 6 d, * 

GREENE, MARLdWE,#. and 
BEN JONSON. Poems of. 
Edited by Robert Bell. 35. 6 d, 

GRIMM’S TALES. With the 
No^s of the Original. Translated 
by Mrs. A. Hunt. ^ With Intro- 
duction by Andrew Lang, M.A. 
2 vols. 35. 6 d, each. 

Gammer Grethel; or, Ger- 
man^ Fairy Tales and Popular 
Stories. Containing 42 Fairy 
Tales. Trai^. by Edgar Taylor. 
With ifamerous Woodcuts aMr 
George Cruikshank and Ludwig 
Grimm. 35. 6 d, 

t 

GROSSI ’3 Marco Visconti. 
Translated by A. F. D. ' The 
Ballads rendered into English 
Verse by C. M. P. 1^35. od. 


Contained in Bahtins Libranes. 
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aXXlZOT’S History of the 
English Bevolution of 1640. 
From the Accession of Charles 

I. to his Death. Translated by 
William Hazlitt. 3^'. 6ci^ 

History of OiviSsation, from 

the Fall of the Roman Empire to 
the French Revolution. Trgfts- 
lated by William Hazlitt. 3 vols. 
3^, 6d, each. 

HALL’S (Bev. Robert) Miscel- 
laneous Works and Bemains. 
3^.6^. ^ 

HAMPTON OOUBT: A Short 
^ History of the Manor and 
Palace. By Ernest Law, B.A. 
With numerous Illustrations. 

HARDWICK’S History of the 
Articles of Religion. By the late 
C. Hardwick. Revised by the 
Rev. Francis Procter, M.A. 5^'. 

BLATJPP’S Tales. The Caravan — 
The Sheik of Alexandria -— The 
Inn in the Spessart. Trans, from 
the German by S. Mendel. 3^. 6d. 

HAWTHORNE’S Tales 4 vols. 
3^. 6d. each. * 

1. — Twice-told Tales, and the 
S«iow Image. 

II. - Scarlet Letter^ and the House 

with the Seven Gables. 

III. — Traiisfcyrmation [The Marble 

Fauri^, and Blithedale Ro- 
mance. • « 

IV. — Mosses from an Old Manse. 

• HAZLITT’S Table-talk. Ess^ 

on Men and Manners. By W. 
Hazlitt. 3^, 6d, 

Lectures on the Literature 

of the A|Ee of Elizabeth and on 

• Characters of Shal»espe^e*s Plays 

, y- 6d. 

' Lectures on the English 

• Poets, and on the English Comic 
Writers. 35. 6d. 

• The Plain Speaker. Opinions 

on Bocits, ]y!en, and Things. 3J, 6d. 
j*R#und Table. 3 ^. 6df 


HAZLITT’S Sketches ,, and 
Essays. 3^-. 6d. 

The Spirit of the Age; or, 

Contemporary Portraits. Rdited 
by W. Carew Hazlitt. 3^. 6d. 

HEATON’S Concise History or 
Painting. New Edition, revised 
by Cosmo Monkhouse. $s. 

HEGEL’S Lect!5^esonthePhilo- 
^sophy of History. Translated by 

J. Sibree, M.A. 

HEINE’S Poems, Complete 
Translated by Edgar A. Bowring, 
C.B. 

Travel-Pictures, including the 

Tour in the Harz, Norderney, and 
Book of Ideas, together with the 
Romantic ScHbol. Translated by 
Francis Storr. A New Edition^ 
revised throughout. With App^jn- 
dices and Maps. 3J. 6d. 

HELP’S Life of Christopher 
Columbus, the Discoverer of 
America. By Sir Arthur Helps, 

K. C.B. 3s.6d. 

HELP’S Life of Hernando Cortes, 
and the Conquest of Mexico. 2 
vols. 35. 6d, each. 

Life of Pizarro. 3^. 6dT 

Life of Las Casas the Apostle 

of the Indies, ^s, 6d, 

HENDERSON (E.) Select His- 
torical Documents of ti:s Middle * 
Ages, including the most famous 
Charters relating to England, the 
Fmpir% the Chufbh, &c,, from 
the 6th to the 14th Centuries. 
Translated ffoirw the Latin and 
edited by Ernest Henderson, 
A.B., A.M., Ph.D. 5^. 

HEi^TEREY’S Gmde'to l^^glish 
Coins, from the t^onquest to the 
present time. Ne;gr and revised 
Edition by Keary,^M.A,, 

F.S.A. 6^. 

HENRY OP HUNTINGDON’S 
History of 4he Ipngllsh. Trans- " 

. iated by T, Forester, M*A» 


12 ^ Aft Alphabetical List of Books 


HENBY’S (Matthew) Exposition 
of*the Book of the Psaims. $s, 

HELIODOBXJS. Theagenes and 
Ohariclea. — See Greek Ro- 
l^ANCES, 

„ HEBOBOTtJS. Translated by the 
Rev. Henry Cary, M.A. 35. 6 d, 

Notes on. Original and Se- 

• lected from best Commenta- 
tors, By D. W. Turner, M.A. 
With Coloured Map, 5^. • 

Analysis and Summary of 

By J. T. Wheeler. 5^. 

HESIOD, CAX.LIMAOHDS, and 
THEOGNIS, Translated by the 
Rev. J. Banks, M.A. 5^, 

HOFFMANN’S (E. T. W.) The 
Serapioa Bretliren. Translated 
• from the German by Lt.-Col. Alex. 

^Eiving. ^ vols. ^s. 6 d. each. 
HOLBEIN’S Dance of Death 
‘ and Bible Outs Upwards of 150 
Subjects, engraved in facsimile, 

■ with Introduction and Descrip- 
tions by Francis Douce and Dr. 

, ^homas Frognall Dibden. 5^. 

HOMEB’S Diad. Translated into 
English Prose by T, A. Buckley, 
B?A, 5^. 

-^—Odyssey. Hymns, Epigrams, 
and Battle of the Frogs and Mice. 
Translated into English Prose by 
T. A.^Buckley, B.A.# ^s. 

See also Pope. 

HOOPER’S (G.) Waterloo : The 
Downfall 5 f the Fi»*fc Napo- 
leon : a History of the Campaign 
of 1815. By Georgt Hooper. , 
With l^aps and Pians 3.?. 6 d. 

The Campaign of Sedan ; 

The DoWhfaJI of the Second Em- | 
pire, August - Sept -rmber, 1870. : 
With Genial Map and Six Flans | 
of Rattle, 3^. | 

HOBACE. A new literal Prose 
translation, byA. Hamilton Bryce, 
p.M. ^ ■ 


HUGO’S (Victor) Dramatic 
Works Hernani Ruy Bias — 
The King’s Diversion. Translated 
by Mrs. Newton Crosland and 
F. LjftSlous. p. 6 d. 

Poemsf^ chiefly Lyrical. Trans- 
lated by various VVriters, now first 
collected by J. H. L. Williams. 
3^. 6 d. 

HUMBOLDT’S Cosmos. Trans- 
lated by E. C. Otte, B. H. Paul, 
and W. S. Dallas, F.L.S. 5 vols. 
3 J. each, excepting Vol. V. p. 

Personal Narrative of his 

Travels to the Equinoctial R^ions 
of America during the years 1799-5, 
1804. Translated by T. Ross. 3 
vols. 5^, each. 

— — Views of Nature. Translated 
by E. C. Otte and PI. G. Bohn. 

■ Ss. 

HUMPHREYS’ Com CoUector’s 
; Manual. By H. N. Humphreys, 
with upwards of 140 Illustrations 
on Wood and Steel. 2 vols. » p, 
each. 

HUNGARY: its History and Re- 
voluJ>ion, together with a copious 
Memoir of Kossuth p. 6 d, ^ 

HUTCHINSON (Colonel). Me- 
moirs of the Life 'bf. ,By his 
Widow, Lucy : together with her 
Autobiography, andr an Account^ 
of the Siege of Lathom House. 
3s, 

HUl^'T’S Poetry of Science. By 

^ Richard Hunt. 3Td Edition, re- 
vised and enlarged. 5^. r 

' INDIA BEFORE THE SEPOY ^ 

: 1 MUTINY. A Pictorial, De- 
scriptive, and Historioai Ac- 
i count, from the Earliest Times 
' to the 5^nne»ation of the 

with upwards of 100 Engravings 
on Wood, and a Map. p. ® 

INGULPH’a Chronicles of th# 
Abbey of Croyland. with the 
Continuation by Peter oPBlois 
and other Writers. Translated by 
H* T> Riley, M*A*f $sT 



Contained in Bokn^s Libraries, 


IBVIlsra=S (WasMngton) Com- 
plete Works. 15V0IS. With Por- 
traits, &c. 3^-. (>d. each. 

1 . — Salmagundi, Knicker- 
bocker’s History of New 
York. • 

IL — The Sketch-Book, and the 
Life of Oliver Goldainith. 
HI. — Bracebridge Hall, Abbots- 
ford and Newstead Abbey. 
XV. — The Alhambra, Tales of a 
Traveller. 

V.— Chronicle of the»^ Conquest 
of Granada, Legends of 
the Conquest of Spain. 

VI. & VII. — Life and Voyages of 
Columbus, together with 
. the Voyages of his Com 
panions. 

VIII. — Astoria, A Tour on the 
Prairies. 

XI. — Life of Mahomet, Lives of the 
Successors of Mahomet. 

X. — Adventures of Captain Bon 
neville, U.S.A., Wolf rt’s 

* Roost. 

XI. — Biographies and Miscella- 
neous Papers. 

XIL-XV.^Life of George Wash 

► ington. 4 vols. 

Li% and Letters. By his 

Nfcphew, Pierre E. Irving. 2 vols. 
3 ^. 6d, each. 

ISOCKATES, The Orations of 
Translated L>y J. H. Fre^e, M.A. 
Vol. I. Ss, « 

JAMES’S '•(G. P B.) Life % of 
Bichard Gcbwc de Lion. 2 vols, 

each. 

• 

The Life and Times of Louis 

XIV, j vols. 3^. 6ci. each. 

a‘AMESOH’S«(Mr%) Shake- 
speare’s Heroines. Character- 
istics of Women: Moral, Poetical, 
and Historical. By Mrs Jameson. 


JESSE’S (J. H.) Memomis of the 
Court of England during the 
Beign of the Stuarts, including 
the Protectorate. 3 vols.^ With 
42 Portraits. 5^. each. 

Memoirs of the Pretenders 

and their Adherents. With 6 
Portraits. 5^. 

JOHNSON’S J&»ives of the Poets, 
Edited by Mrs. Alexander Napier, 

* with Introduction by Professor 
Hales. 3 vols. 3^. 6d. each. 

JOSEPHUS (Flavius), The Works 
of. Whiston’s Translation, re- 
vised by Rev. A, R. Shilleto, M.A. 
With Topographical and Geo. 
graphical Notes by Colonel Sir 
C. W. Wilgon, K.C.B. 5 vols. 
2s. 6d, each. ^ 

J O Y 0 E’S Scientific Dialogues. 
With numerous WSodcuts, $s. 

JUKES-BBOWNE (A. J.}, The 
Building of the British Isles: 
a Study in Gpc-graphical Evolu- 
tion. Illustrated by numerous 
Maps and Woodcuts. 2nd Edition, 
revised, ys. 6d. * 

Student’s Handbook of 

Physical Geology. nu- 

merous Diagrams and Illustra- 
tions. 2nd Edition, much en- 
larged, ys. 6d. 

JULIAN, the Emperor. Contain- 
ing Gregory Nazianzenis Two 
vectives and Libanus’ Monody, 
with Julian’s extant Theosophical 
Wor]^. Transited by C. W. 
King, M.A. 5^. 

JUSTIN. COBlSt^lLIUS NEPOS, 
and EUTROPiyS. ..Translated 
by the Rev. J. S. Watson, M.A. 


JUVENAL, PEBSIUS, SUL- 
PICIA and LUOILIUS. Trans- 
lated by L. |£i^ans,'*M. A. ^ $s. 

JUNIUS’S Letters. Wij^ all the 
Notes of Wood fall’s Edition, and 
important ,^Addjtions. 2 volst' 
3^'. 6d» each. 


JeSsE’S (E.) Anecdotes of Dogs 
With«}.o "^’’oodcuis and 34 Steel 
Engrgvingl. ^ 


f 
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Alphabetical List of Books 


KAH 51 ?’S Critique of Pure Reason- 
Translated by J. M. D. Meikle- 
John. $s, 

» Prolegomena and Meta- 

physicalPoundationsofNatural 

m Science. Translated by E. Belfort 
Bax. 5 j. 

KEIG-HTLEY^S (Thomas) My- 
thology of Ajfeqient Greece and 
Italy. 4th Edition, revised by 
Leonard Schmitz, Ph.D., LL.£>. 
With 12 Plates from the Antique. 
5j. 

Fairy Mythology, illustrative 

of the Romance and Superstition 
of Various Countries. Revised 
Edition, with Frontispiece by 
Cruikshank. ^s. 

FONTAINE’S Fables. Trans- 
lated into^nglish Verse by Elizur 
Wright. New Edition, with Notes 
by J. W. M. Gibbs. 3s. 

LAMARTINE’S History of the 
Girondists. Translated by H. T. 
Ryde. 3 vols. 3s* 6d. each. 

- — iCistory of the Restoration 
of Monarchy in France (a Sequel 
to the History of the Girondists). 
4«-/ols. 3x. 6d, each. 

History of the French Re- 
volution of 1848 . 3s, 6d. 

LAMB’S (Charles) Essays of Elia 
and Fliana. Comjfiete Edition. 
3s. 6d. 

— — Specimens of English Dra- 
matic Podts of the^^ime of 
Elizabeth. 3^-. 6a. 

Memorials and Letters of 

Oharldb LSmb. By Serjeant 
TaJ|burd. New Edition, revised, 
W. Car^ Plazlitt. z vols. 
3.f. 6d. each. 

LANZI’S History of Painting in 

( Italy, from tlie Period of the 
ReviSral of the Fine Arts to the 
End of the Eighteenth Century. 
Translated by TKomas Roscoe. 

3 vols. 3s. 6d. each. 


LAPPENBERG’S History of 
England under the Anglo- 
Saxon Kings. Translated by 
B. Thorpe, F.S.A. New edition, 
revised^' by E. C. Otte. 2 vols, 
3^. 6d, each, 

LECTURES ON PAINTING, 
f)y Barry, Opie, Fuseli. Edited 
by R. Wornum, 5^-. 

LEONARDO DA VINCI’S 
Treatise on Painting. Trans- 
lated# by J. F. Rigaud, R.A., 
With a Life of Leonardo by John 
William Brown. With numerous 
Plates. 5^. ^ 

LELAND’S Itinerary. Edited by 
Laurence Gomme, F.S.A. Vol. 1 . 

l/n the Press. 

LEPSIUS’S Letters from Egypt, 
Ethiopia, and the Peninsula of 
Sinai Translated by L. and 
J. B. Horner. With Maps. 5^. 

LESSING’S Dramatic Wo»ks, 
Complete. Edited by Ernest Bell, 
M.A. With Memoir of Lessing 
by ipielen Zimmern. 2 vols. 
3s. each. 

■v, #' 

— - Laokoon, Dramatic Notes, 
and the Representation of 
Death by the Ancients. Trans- 
lated by E. C. Beaslqy and Helen 
Zimmern. Edited by Edward * 
Bell,^M.A. With a Frontispiece 
of «he Laokoon group. 3^. 6d. 

MLLY’S Introduction to Astro- 
logy. With a Grammar of ^ 
Astrology and Tables for Cal- 
culating Nativities, 'by Zadkiel. 3s. 

LIVY’S History of Rome. Trans- 
lated by Dr.^pillan, t. Edmonds, 
and otficrs. 4 vols. 3s. each. ^ 

LOCKE’S Philosophical Works. 
Edited by J. A. St. John. 2 vols*r 
3 ^. 6d. each. 

— Life and Letters: ByXord 
King. 3 ^. 6d. ^ ^ 

LOCKHART fl. G.f— .R ijrns. 


Contained in Bokn*s Libraries. 


IS 


LODGE’S Portraits of Illustrious 
Personages of Great Britain, 
with Biographical and Historical 
Memoirs. 240 Portraits engraved 
on Steel, with the respective Bio- 
graphies unabridged. 8 '^Is. 55. 
each. 

LONGFELLOW’S Prose 
Worfes. With 16 full- page Wot>d 
Engravings. 5^. 

LOUDON’S (Mrs.) Natural 
History. Revised edition, by 
W. S. Dallas, F.L.S. With 
numerous Woodcut lUus. ^ ^s. 

LOWNDES’ Bibliographer’s 
Manual of English Literature. 
Enlarged Edition. By H. G. 
Bohn. 6 vols. cloth, 51. each. 
Or 4 vols. half morocco, 2/. 2s. 

LONGUS. Daphnis and Chioe. 
— Greek Romances. 

LUCAN’S Pharsalia. Translated 
by H. T. Riley, M.A. 5^. 

LUCIAN’S Dialogues of the 
€rods, of the Sea Gods, and 
of the Dead. Translated by 
Howard Williams, M.A. 5^*. 

LUGHETIUS. Translated by the 

^ Rev. J. S. Watson, M.A. 5^. 

LUTHER’S Table-Talk. Trans- 
late an^ Edited by William 
Hazlitt. 3r. • 

^ Autobiography. — See 

Michelet. * 

MACHIAYELLI’S Histe^ of 
Florence, together witn the 
Prince, Sa'^onarola, various HiHe- 
toricai Tracts, and a Memoir of 
Machiavelli. 3^. 6d. 

MALLET’S' Northern Antiqui- 
ties, or an Historical Account of 
the Mariiers, Customs, Religions 

• and Laws, Maritime Expeditions 
^ and Discoveries, Language and 
Literature, of the Ancient Scandi- 
• navians. Translated by Bishop 
Percy. Revised and Enlarged 
Edition, with a Translation of the 
Prose Edda, by J. A. Black- 
well. Si-.# 


MANTELL’S (Dr.) Petrifactions 
and their Teachings. With nu- 
merous illustrative Woodcuts. 6s. 

Wonders of Geology. 8th 

Edition, revised by T. Rupert 
Jones, F.G.S. With a coloured 
Geological Map of England, -* 
Plates, and upwards ol 200 
Woodcuts. 2 vols. ys. 6d. each. 

MANZONI. Me Betrothed : 
^eing a Translation of ‘ I Pro- 
messi Sposi.’ By AlessandiO 
Manzoni. With numerous Wood- 
cuts. Si-. 

MARCO POLO’S Travels; the 
Translation of Marsden revised 
by T. Wright, M.A., F.S.A. 5^, 

MARRYAT*S (Capt. R.N.) 
Masterman Beady. With 93-* 
Woodcuts. 3J. 6d. ^ » 

Mission; or, Scenes in Africa* 

Illustrated by Gilbert and Dalziel. 
3i-. 6 d. 

Pirate and Three Cutters. 

With 8 Steel Engravings, from 
Drawings by Clarkson Stanfield, 
R. A. $s. 6d. 

Privateersman. 8 En^av- 

ings on Steel, y^s. 6a 

Settlers in Canada. 10 En- 
gravings by Gilbert and Dalziel. 
y, 6a. ^ 

Poor Jack. With 16 Illus- 
trations after Clarkson Stanstield, 
R.A. ^s. 6d. ^ 

Peter Sii^ple. With 8 full- 

page IllhstrationS. 3^. 6d. 

Midshipman ilasy. With 8 

fuM page Illustration^^ 


MARTIAL’S Epigrams, com[>lele 
' Translated i^j^to Pwse, each ac- 
companied byt>ne or mor(^ Verse 
Translations selected f^m the 
Works of English Poets, and 
other sourciSS. 6d. 
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• M&StinEATJ'S •(Harriet) His- 
tory of England, from 1800- 

1815. 3.r. 6<./. 

History of the Thirty Years’ 

Pq^ace, A.D. 1815*46. 4 vols. 

y. 6(1 each. 

♦ Lonii^ s Positive Philosophy 

MATTHEW PAHIS’S English 
History, from the Year 1235 to 
1273. Translafed by Ecv. J. A. 
Giles, D.C.L. 3 vols. 5J. eac^i. 
MATTHEW OP WESTMIH- 
STEE, S Flowers of History, 
from the beginning of the World 
to A.D. 1307. Translated by C. D. 
Vonge, M.A. 2 vols. 5J. each. 

M^WELL’S Victories of Wei- 
ington and the i^ritish Armies. 

■ ^ Froniispiece and 5 Portraits, 5^. 

History of G-ermany, 
from the Earliest Period to 1842. 

3 vols. 3 A 6d, each. 

MICHAEL ANG-SLO AND 
EAPHAEL, their Lives and 
Works. By Duppa aud Quatre- 
mere de Quincy. With Portraits, 
and Engravings on Steel y. 

MICHELET’S Luther’s Auto- 
bi«?graphy.^ Trans, by William 
Haxlltt With an Appendix (no 
pages) of Notes, y. 6d. 

History of the French Eevo- 

lution from its earl iesj. indications 
to the tdight of the King in 1791. 

3^. 6d 

MtGNST’SI^story of tl^ French 
^ evolution, Tiom 1789^^0 1814. 

3-s. 6a: 

MILL (J^ S.) ^ tarly Essays by 
John {Stuart Mill, Collected from 
vswmis soiwces by J. W. M. Gebbs. 

3s. 6d, « 

MILLER (P/ofessor). History 

Pr.il«^sophlcaliydfiustrated,from 

tlif 1 1^11 of the Roman Empire to 
the French Revolution. 4 vols, 

* 3 a 6 d. each. _ V; 


MILTON’S Prose Works. Edited 
by J. A. St.John. 5 vols. 3^. 6d, 
each. 

Poetical Works, with a Me- 
moir ^nd Critical Remarks by 
James Montgomery, an Index to 
Paradise Lost, Todd’s Verbal Index 
to ail the Poems, and a Selection 
of Explanatory Notes by Henry 
G. Bohn. Illustrated with 120 
Wood Engravings from Drawings 
by W. Harvey. 2 vols. 3s. 6d. 
each. 

# ' 

MITFORD’S (Miss) Our Village 
Sketches of Rural Character and 
Scenery. With 2 Engravings one 
Steel. 2 vols. 3s. 6d, each. 


MOLIERE’S Dramatic 
A new Translation in 
Prose, by C. H. Wall. 
3s. 6d. each. 


Works. 
English 
3 vols. 


MONTAGU. The Letters and 
Works of Lady Mary Wortiey 
Montagu. Edited by her gre'at- 
grandson, Lord Wharncliffe’s Edi- 
tion, and revised by W, Moy 
rhon^as. New Edition, revised, 
with 5 Portraits. 2 vols. 5 a each# 

MONT^GNE’S Essays. Cotton’s 

translation, revised by W C 
Hazlitt. NeV Edition. 3 vols* 
3s. 6d. each. , 

MONTESQUIEU’S Spirit of 
Lam New Edition, revised and 
corrected. By J. W* Pritchard, 
A.M. 2 vols. 3s.6d,ea.ch. 

MOTLEY (J. L.). The Else of 
the Dutch Republic. A History. 
By John Lothrop Motley. New 
Edition, with Biograj^dcal Intro- 
duction^by IV^ncure D. Conway: 

3 vols. 3 a 6d. each. 

MO.RPHY’S Games of Chess. ^ 
Being the Matches and best Games 
played by theAmerican Champion, 
\uth Explanatory and Analytical 
Notes by J. Lowentj|^l 



Contained in Bohtis Libraries^ 


MUDIE’SBritisli Birds; or, His- 
tory of the Feathered Tribes of the 
British Islands. Revised by W. 
C, L. Martin. With 52 Figures 
of Birds and 7 Coloured plates of 
Eggs. 2 vois. 

NEANDEB (Dr. A.). History 
of the Christian Beligion a 
Church, Trans, from the German 
byj. Torrey. lovols. 35'. 6 ^. each. 

Life of Jesus Christ. Trans- 
lated by J. McClintock ^nd C. 
Blumenthah 31. (id. 

History ol the Blaating and 

Training of the Christian 
Church by the Apostles. 
Translated by J. E. Ryland. 
2 vols. 35“. Cd. each. 

Memorials of Christian Life 

in the Early and Middle Ages ; 
including Light in Dark Places. 
Trans, by J. E. Ryland. 3.r. (id, 

NlflELTTNGEN LIED. Tlie 

Lay of the Nibelungs, metrically 
translated from the old German 
text by Alice Horton, and edited 
Edward Beil, M.A. To which 
is prefixed the Essay on the Nibe- 
lungeu LieS by Thomas Carlyle. 


NOKTH (B.) Lives of the Right 
Hon, Francis North, Baron Guild- 
ford, the Hon. Sir Dudley North, 
and the Hen. and Rev. Dr. John 
North- By the Hon. R^ger 
North. Together with the Auto- 
biography of the Author. Edited 
by Augustus Jessopp, D.D. 3 vols. 
35-. (id, each. 

NCaENT’S (Iri5>M) Memorials 
of Hampden, Ms Party and 
l?imes. With a Memoir of the 
Author, an Autograph Letter, and 
Portrait. 5^', 

OOKLEY (S.) History of the 
Saracens and their Conquests 
in Syria, Persia, and Egypt. 
By Simon Ockley, B.D., Professor 
of Arabic in the University of 
1 Cambridge. 3.^. (d, 

OMAN (J. C.) The G-f^at India? 

/ Epics: the Stories of the Rama- 
YANA and the Mahabharata. 
By John Campbell Oman, Prin- 
cipal of Khalsa College, Amritsar. 
With Notes, Appendices, and 
Illustrations, ^s, 6 d, ^ ^ 

OBDEBIOXJS VITALISE Eccle* 
siastical History of England 
and Normandy. Translated by 
T. Forester, M.A. To which is 
added the Chronicle of St. 
Evroult, 4 vols. 5^. each. 

OVID’S Wor!S:s, complete. Laterally 
translated into Prose. 3 vols. 
5^-. each. 

PASCAL’iiiTliougllta!’ Translated 
from the Text^ of M. Auguste 
Moiinier by C. Regan Paul. 3rd 
Edition. 3^. 6 d. 

PAULVS (Dr. B.) Life 4)f Alfred 
the Great. Transliited from the 
German. To which is appended 
Alfred’s Anglo^axo^ Version 
OP Oroshjs. ’ With a literal 
Translation interpaged, N^tes, 
and an Anglo-Saxon Grammar 
and GLOSSARY,*by Bi Thorpe. 5r. 


NEW TESTAMENT (The) in 
Greek. Griekbach’s Text, ^ with 
various Readings at the foo^ of 
the page, and ^Parallel References 
in the margin ; also a Critical' 
Introduction and Chronological 
Tables. By a;;^ eminent Scholar, 
with a Greek and English Lexicon. 
3rd Edition, revised and corrected. 
Two Facsiiiiles of Greek Manu- 
scripts. 900 pages. ^$s, # 

^ The Lexicon may be had sepa- 
rately, price 2S. 

mOOLINI’S History of the 

I Jesuiis: their Origin, Progress, 
Doctrines, and Designs. With 8 
Portraits.* 5^-# 
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PAUSAHIAS’ Desoription of 
0 r^ee. Newly translated by A. R 
Shilleto, M.A. 2 vols. 5^. each. 

PEARSON’S Exposition of the 
Greed. Edited by E. Walford, 

♦ M.A. 5^. 

PEPYS’ Eiary and Correspond- 
enoe. Deciphered by the Rev, 
J. Smith, M.A». from the original 
Shorthand MS. in the Pepysian 
Library. Edited by Lord Br^- 
brooke. 4 vols. With 31 En- 
gravings. 5^. each. 

PERCY’S Reliqnes of Ancient 
English Poetry. With an Essay 
on Ancient Minstrels and a Glos- 
sary. Edited by J. V. Pritchard, 
A.M. 2 vols. '3^. 6 d. each. 

^^EERSmS^— 5^5 Juvenal. 

PETRARCH’S Sonnets, Tri- 
umphs and other Poems. 
Translated into English Verse by 
various Hands. With a Life of 
the Poet by Thomas Campbell. 
Whh Portrait and 15 Steel En- 
gravings. 5J. 

PHILO - JUB.iEXJS, Works of. 
Translated by Prof. C. D. Yonge, 
M.A. 4 vols. 5^. each, 

PICKERING’S History of the 
Races of Man, and their Geo- 
graphical Distribution. With An 
Analytical Synopsis of the 
Natural History of Man by 
Dr. Hailff> With a^Map of the 
World and 12 coloured Plates. 5x. 

PINDAR. Translates into Prose 
by rJawsofi W. Turner. To which 
^is added the Metrical Version by 
"^Abraham ]5^oore. ^ 

PLANOHE. History of British 
Costume, fropr^the Earliest Time 
to^the Close of the Eighteenth 
Century. By J. R. Planche, 
Somerset Heral^. With upwards 
of 400 Illustrations, 


PLATO’S Works. Literally trans- 
lated, with Introduction and 
Notes. 6 vols. $s. each. 

I. — The Apology of Socrates, 
CMto, Phsedo, Gorgias, Pro- 
tagoras, 'Phsedr us, Thesetetus, 
Euthypbron, Lysis. Trans- 
^ lated by the Rev. H. Carey. 

11 . — The Republic, Tim^eus, and 
Critias. Translated by Henry 
Davis. 

in. — l^eno, Euthydemus, The 
Sophist, Statesman, Cratylus, 
Parmenides, and the Banquet. 
Translated by G. Burges. 

■r: 

IV. — Philebus, Cha,rmides, Laches, 
Menexenus, Hippias, Ion, 
The Two Alcibiades, The- 
ages, Rivals, Hipparchus, 
Minos, Clitopho, Epistles. 
Translated by G. Burges. 

V. — The Laws. Translated by 
G. Burges. ^ 

VI. — The Doubtful Works. Trans- 
lated by G, Burges. 

Nummary and Analysis of 

the Dialogues. With Analyti<Kil 
Index. By A. Day,^LL.D, 

PLAUTUS'S Comedies. Trans- 
lated by H. T. Rpley, M.A. ^ 
vols. 5^. each.^' 

PIfINY’S Natural History. 

Translated by the late John 
' Bostock, M.D., F.R.S., and H.T.^ 
Riley, M.A. 6 vols. 5^'. each. 

PLINY. The Liters of Pliny 
the Younger. Melmoth’s trans- 
lation, revised by 6ie Rev. F. C. 
T. B^sancfaet, M.A. 5.?. r 

PLOTINUS, Select Works of? 
Translated by Thomas Taylcr. 
With an Introduction containing 
the substance of Porphyry’s Plo- 
tinus. Edited by G. R. S. Mead, 
B.A., M.R.A.S. 
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PLXJTAKOH’S Lives. Translated 
by A. Stewart, M.A., and George 
Long, M.A. 4 vols. 31. 6<f. each. 

Morals. TheosophicaSEssays. 

Translated by C. W.^King, M.A. 


PBJO=IGOTT’S Conquest, of 
Mexico. Copyright edition, with 
the notes by John Foster Kirk, 
and an introduction by G. P. 
Winship. 3 vols. 3jr. 6^. each. 

PBOPERTIXTS. Translated by ^ 
Rev. P. J. F. Gantiilon, M.A., 
and accompanied by Poetical 
Versions, from v^irious sources. 

3J. ed. 

PftoVERBS, Handbook of. Con- 
taining an entire Repiibiication 
of Ray’s Collection of English 
Proverbs, with his additions from 
Foreign Languages and a com- 
plete Alphabetical Index; in which 
are introduced large additions as 
well of Proverbs as of Sayings, 
Sentences, Maxims, and Phrases, 
collected by H. G. Bohn. 5^. 

PROVERBS, A polyglot 
Foreign. Comprising French, 
Italian, German, Dutch, Spanish, 
Portuguese, and Danish. With 
English Translations & a General 
Index by H. G. Bohn. 5^, 

POTTERY AND PORCELAIN, 
and other Objects of Vertu. Com- 
prising an Illustrated Catalogue of 
the Bernal Collection of Wc?ks 
of Art, with the prices at which 
they were sold by auction, and 
names of th e possessors. To which 
are added, an Introductory Lecture 
on Pottery lind Porcelain, ^nd an 
Engraved List of all the known 
Marks and Monograms. By Henry 
G. Bohi?^ With nm^ierous Wood 
Engravings, ; or with Coloured 
Illustraticsis, iCs, fyi, 

PROITT’S (Father) R^liquSs. Col- 
lected and arranged by Rev^ F. 
Mahony. New i§^uej with 
Etchings by D- Maclise, R.A. 
Nearly 600 pages. 5^. 

Q'UINTILIASf-'fe Institut^^ of 
Oratory, or Education Of 
Orator. Translated by the Rev. 

J. S. Watson, ♦M. At 2 vols. 5^ 

each. 


Morals, Ethical Essays. 

Translated by the Rev. A. K. 
Shilleto, M.A. 5^. ; 

POETRY OF AMERICA. Se- 
lections from One Hundred 
American Poets, from 1JV6 to 
1876. By W. J. Linton. 35 6 d. 

POLITICAL CYCLOPiEDIA. 
A Dictionary of Political, Con- 
stitutional, Statistical, and Fo- 
rensic Knowledge; forming a 
Work of Reference on subjects of 
Civil Administration, Political 
Economy, Finance, Commerce, 
Laws, and Social Relations. 4 
vols. 3^-. 6 d. each. 

POBE’S Poetical Works. Edited, 
with copious Notes, by Robert 
Carruthcrs. With numerous Ulus 
trations. 2 vols. 5^. each. 

— Homer’s Iliad. Edited by 
the Rev. J. S. Watson, M.A. 
Illust^ratedl^y the entire Series of 
Flaxman’s Designs. ' ^s. 

Homer’S Qdyssey, with the 

Battle of Frogs-and Mice, Hymns, 
&c., by other translators. Belted 
by the Rev. S. Watson, M.A. 
With the entire Series of FIax- 7 % 

* man’s Designs. Ss, 

Life, inclniding many of his 

Letters. By Robert Carruthers. 
With num^ous Illustrations. 5.?. 

PQCFSHKIN’S Prose* Talus; The 

, Captain’s Daughter — Doubrovsky 
— The Queen of Spades — An 

♦ Amateur Peasant Girl — The Shot 
— The Snow Storm — The Post- 
master — The Coffin Maker — 
KirdjaIi~The Egyptian Nights— 
Peter the Grfe’s Negro. Trans- 
lateK^bv^T. Keane, %s» 6 d,^ 
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RAOIlSrE*S (Jean) Dramatic 
Works. A metrical English ver- 
sion. By R. Bruce Boswell, M. A. 
Oxon. 2 vols. 3^. 6 d, each. 

BANKERS History of the ’Popes, 
their Church and State, and espe- 
cially of their Conflicts with Pro- 
testantism in the i6th and 17th 
centuries. ^JTranslated by E. 
Foster. 3 vols. 3r. 6 cl, each. 

History of Servia and the 

Servian Revolution. With an 
Account of the Insurrection in 
Bosnia. Translated by Mrs, Kerr. 
3 ^. 

REUMOHT (Alfred de). 
Carafas. 

RECREATIONS in SHOOTING-. 

* By * Craven.’ With 62 Engravings 
on Wood after Harvey, and 9 
Engravings on Steel, chiefly after 
A. Cooper, R.A. 5^. 

RENNIE’S Insect Architecture. 
Revised and enlarged by Rev. 

G. Wood, M.A. With 186 
Woodcut Illustrations. 5j‘. 

BEYNOED’S (Sir J.) Idterary i 
Works. Edited by H.W.Beechy. 

2 vols. 3^. each. 

RICARDO on the Principles of 
Political Economy and Taxa- 
tion. Edited byE. C. K. Conner, 
M.A. 

RICHTER (Jean Pauf Friedrich). 
Levana, a Treatise on Education: 
together with the ifutobiography 
(a Fragnrent), and a short Pre- 
^tory Memoir, 3^. 6 d. 

' Flowef, Fruit, and Thorn 

Pieces, 0/ the Wedded Life, Death, 
ajad Mafriag^iof Firmian Stanis- 
. laj^s Siebenkaes, Parish Advocate 
in the Parish of Kuhschnapptel. 
Newly translated byLt. Col. Alex. 
Ewing, j!'. m. 


ROGER DE HOVEBEN’S An- 
nals of English History, com- 
prising the History of England 
and of other Countries of Europe 
from A.D. 732 to A. D. 1201. 
Translatied by H T. Riley, M.A. 
2 vols. 5^. each. 

fROGER OF WENBOYER’S 
Flowers of History, comprising 
the History of England from the 
Descent of the Saxons to a.o. 

1 235, formerly ascribed to Matthew 
P^is. Translated by J. A. Giles, 
D.C.L. 2 vols. 5'^. each. 

ROME in the NINETEENTH 
CENTURY. Containing a com- 
I plete Account of the Ruins of the 
Ancient City, the Remains of the 
Middle Ages, and the Monuments 
of Modern Times. By C. A. Eaton. 
With 34 Steel Engravings. 2 vols. 
5 j. each. 

.5^6 Burn and Dyer. 

ROSCOE’S (W.) Life and Ponti- 
ficate of Leo X. Final edition, 
revised by Thomas Roscoe. 2 
vols. 3.f. Sd. each. ^ 

Life of Lorenzo de’ Medici, 

called 'the Magnificenf.’ With 
his poems, letters, c&c. loth 
Edition, revise^, fl^ith Memoir mi 
Roscoe by his ^on. 3^. 6 d. 

r ■ 

RtrSSIA. History of, from the 
earliest Period,*' compiled from 
the most authentic sources \fy 
Walter K. Kelly* With Portraits. 

2 vols. 6^?. ^ach. 

SALLUST, FLORUS, and VEL- 
LEIUS PATERCULUS 
Tratslateti by J. S. Watson, iTi.A. 

5-y- 

SCHILLER’S Works. Translattjd 
by various hands. 7 vols. ^s, 6 d. 
each: — 

I. — History of^he Thirty Vears’ 

# War, . . . ^ 



Contained in BohfCs Libranies, 


SCHLUG-EL'S Lectures on 
Mojiern History, togethet with 
the Lectures entitled C^sar and 
Alexander, and The Beginning of 
our History. Translated by L. 
Purcell and R. H. Whitetock. 
3 ^. * 

jaBsthetic and Miscellaneous 

I Works. Translated by E. J. 
Millington, 

SjpHLEG-EL (A. W.) Lectures 

i on Dramatic Art a o d Literature. 
Translated by J. Black. Revised 
Edition, by the Rev. A. J, W. 
Morrison, M.A. 6d. 

SCHOPENHAUER on the Four- 
fold Root of the Principle of 
Sufficient Reason, and On the 
Will in Natdre. Translated by 
Madame Hillebrand. 5^. • 

Essays. Selected and Trans- 
lated. With a Biographical Intro- 
duction and Sketch of his Philo- 
sophy, by E. Belfort Bax. ^s. 

SOHOUW’S Earth, Plants, and 
Man. Translated by A. Henfrey. 
With coloured Map of th# Geo- 
graphy of Plants, p, 

SCHUMANN (Robert). HisJ^ife 
and Works, by August Reissmann. 
Translated by A. L. Alger. 3^. 6d. 

EarlyLetters. Originallypub* 

blished by his Wife. Translated 
by May Hcsrbert. With st Preface 
by Sir George Grove, D.C.L. 
3J, 6d, 

SENECA^ on Benefits. Newly 
translated by A. Stewart, M.A, 
3 ^-. 6 d, 9 * * 

Minor Essays ssnd Cfh Clem- 
ency. Translated by A. Stewart, 
M.A. 5s. ^ ^ ^ ^ 

SHAKESPEARE’S Dramatic 
Art. The Hig;gry ahd Character 
of Shakespeare’s Plays. By Dr, 
Hermann Ulrid. Translated *by 
L. Dora S€hmit^. 2 vois. 3^. bd. 
each. • « 


Schiller's Works continued. 

II. — History of the Revolt in the 
Netherlands, the Trials of 
Counts Egmont and Horn, 
the Siege of Antwerp, and 
the Disturbances in F ranee 
preceding the Reign of 
Henry IV, ^ 

III. — Don Carlos, Mary Stuart, 

Maid of Orleans, Bride of 
Messina, together with the 
Use of the Chorus in 
Tragedy (a short ^ssay). 

These Dramas are all 
translated in metre. 

IV. — Robbers ( with Schiller’s 

original Preface), Fiesco, 
Love and Intrigue, De- 
metrius, Ghost Seer, Sport 
of Divinity. 

The Dramas in this 
volume are translated into 
Prose. 

■ -9 

V. — Poems. 

VI. — Essays, ^Esthetical and Philo- 
sophical. 

'TIL — Wallenstein’s Camp, Pic- 
coiomini and Death of 
Wallenstein. William Tell. 


-SCHILLE»R^and GOETHE. 
Correspondewe between, from 
A.D. 1794-1805. Translate by 
L. Dora Schmitz. 2 vols. 5s. 6d. 
each. * % 

► . , , 
SCHLEGEL’S (F.) Lectures on 

I the PhUosoptiy of Life and the 
Philosophy of Language. Trans- 
lated by t]^ Rev. A. J. W. Mor- 
j^ison, M.if. 3^. 6^ ^ 

^ Lectures on the History of 

J Literature, Ancient and Modern. 
4 Translated from the German. ^s,6d. 

Lectures on the Philosophy 

I of History. Translated by J. B. 
Roberts^* 6d. 
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An Alphabetical List of Books 


SHi^ESPEARS (William). A 
Literary Biography by Karl Elze, 
Ph.D., LL.D. Translated by 
Lt. Dora Schmitz. 5^. 

SHARPE (S.) The History of 
Egypt, from the Earliest Times 
till the Conquest by the Arabs, 
A.D. 640. By Samuel Sharpe. 
2 Maps and T?}i^ards of 400 Illus- 
trative Woodcut'S. 2 ^mls. 5^. each. 

■ ■ ■ m 

SHERIDAN’S Dramatic Works, 
Complete. With Life by G, G. S. 
3^. 6i. 

SISMONDI’S History of the 
Literature of the South 01 
Europe. Translated by Thomas 
Roscoe. 2 vols^ 6 d. each. 

’ SJX OLD ENGLISH CHRON- 
ICLESr viz., Asser’s Life of 
Alfred and theChroniclesof 
Ethelwerd, Gildas, Nennius, 
Geoffrey of Monmouth, and 
Richard of Cirencester. 
Edited by J. A. Giles, D. C. L. 5^. 

SYNONYMS and ANTONYMS, 
or Kindred Words and their 
Opposites, Collected and Con- 
trasted by Ven. C. J. Smith, M.A. 
Revised Edition. 5^. 

SMITH’S (Adam) The Wealth of 
Natk>ns. Edited diy E. Belfort 
Bax, 2 vols. 3J. 6 d» each. 

Theory of Moral ^ntiments ; 

with his Essay on thh First For- 
■ mation of Lang^iages^ to which is 
added a Memoir of the Author by 
Dugald Stfewart. 3J. 6 d. 

SMYTH’^ ^Professor) Lectures 
on Modern History; from the 
IrruptioDrof the Northern Nations 
tcTthe close of *the American Re- 
' vohtion. 2 vols. 3jr. 6d. each. 

*« — Lecturq^ on^the French Re- 
volution. 2 vols, 3^. 6d. each. 


SMITH’S { Pye ) Geology and 
Scripture. 2nd Edition. 5?. 

SMOLLETT’S Adventures 01 
Roddick Random. With short 
Memoir and Bibliography, and 
Cmikshank’s Illustrations. 3.?. 6d, 

L — Adventures of Peregrine 
Pickle, in which are included the 
Memoirs of a Lady of Quality. 
With Bibliography and Cruik- 
shank’s Illustrations. 2 vols. 3^.6^^. 
eacl^ 

The Expedition of Hum- 
phry Clinker. With Bibliography 
and Cruikshank’s Illustration^ 
Ss, 6d, 

SOCRATES (surnamed ‘Schoias- 
ticus ’). The Ecclesiastical His- 
tory of (a. D. 305-445). Translated 
from the Greek, ^s, 

SOPHOCLES, The Tragedies of. 
A New Prose Translation, ^ith 
Memoir, Notes, &c., by E. P. 
Coleridge. 5.?. 

^fhe Oxford|,Translation. 5^. 

SOUTHEY’S Li% of Nelson. 
With Facsimiles of Nelson’s writ- 
ing, Portraits, Plans, and upwards 
of 50 Engravings eon Steel an^i 
Wood. 5^. • 

— Life of Wesley, and the Rise 
and Progress of Methodism. 5^-. 

Robert Southey. The Story** 

of his Life written in his Letters. 
With an Introduction. Edited by 
John Dennis. 3 ?. 6d. 

SOZOJplN;^ Ecclesiastical gis- 
tory. Comprising "a History of 
the Church from a.d. 324~44cf^ 
Translated from the Greek. To- 
gether with the Ecclesiastical 
History of Philostorqius, as 
epitomised by Photius. Trans- 
lated from the Gfeek^'by Rev. E, 
Walford, M.A, %s. t ^ 



®^^f^°2^’SCWefWor]£s. Trans 

^ Classified SynoDsis 

I>atot«?Ke 

STAUNTON’S 01iess-Pi2vevV 

AP.p„"S£‘ 

-^c Introduction to the Game 
With numerous Diagrams. 

~to theTh?®'?®- f Supplement 

ConldnW I'lF " Handbook, 
^ontaining the most importani- 

j2'anr=?;‘i°s 

i4o£'S <^-«- 

— — Okess- player’s Companion 
Comprising a Treatise on Od^' 
Collection of Match Games and a 
Selection of Original Problenfs. 5 r. 

^°’^ament of 1851. 
Games played at 
his celebrated assemWage With 

^Introduction^andNotes.^ 5j “ 

stuj^.ri.isx''£g: 

gpennmtt. ’EdlM J ? S . 
r-c.s. With 

rSa, ST 

H. o. .4; 

(Agnes) Lives 
^the*^ *3«eeas of England, from 

' Conquest. Revised 


S-raiCELAND’S Life of 

Queen of Soots. 3 vols. 5r. each. 

S^dTrf^ Greece; to whi4 
s added, a Glossa^of Terms used 
Architecture. With 
^es engraved on Steel; 
numerous Woodcut Capitals’ 

SiraTONITJS’ Lives ofthe Twelve 
Caesars and Lives of the Gram 
marians. The tran^M 
Thomson, revised by T. Forester. 

SWIl^’S Prose Works. Edited 
by Temple Scott. With a Bic* 

wS “-r 

ri vols. 3 s. 6d. each. 

{ Po/s. /.- y, y///, 

I hy Temple Scott 

With a Biographical In 
troduction bv thf^ P^'n-K 
Hon. 


II. -The Journal to Stella.-lEditec 
by Frederick RyIand,M. A 
With 2 Portraits of Stella, 
a Facsinfile of one Oj 
the Letters. 

ni.& IV.-WnW onReligion and 
Church. Emted by 
(» Temple Scott. 

V.— Historical and Political 
iracts (English). Edited 
by Teir^e Seott. 

VIIL -^Gulliver’s Travels, 
by G, R Dennis. 

Portrsfft ani Maps. 




" ^4 ^ Alphabetical List of Books 


Swift's Prose ^orks continued, 

^ The order and contents of 
the remaining volumes will 
probably be as follows : — 
VT&VIL — Historical and Political 
Tracts (Irish). 

IX. — Contributions to the ‘Ex- 
aminer/ ‘Tatler,' ‘Spec- 
tator/ &c. 

X.— Histont?ai Writings. 

XI. — Literary E-ssays and Biblio- 
graphy. 

STOWE (Mrs.H.B.) Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin, or Life among the Lowly. 
With Introductory Remarks by 
Rev. J. Sherman. With 8 full- 
page Illustrations. 3^. ^d, 

TACITUS. The-Worksof. Liter- 
ally translated. 2 vols. each. 

TALES <?E THE GENII; or, the 
Delightful Lessons of Horam, the 
Son of Asmar. Translated from 
the Persian by Sir Charles Morell. 
Numerous Woodcuts and I2 Steel 
Engravings. 5^. 

TASSO’S Jerusalem Delivered. 
Translated into English Spenserian 
Yerse by J. H. Wiffen. With 8 
Engravings on Steel and 24 Wood- 
cuts by Thurston. 5r. 

TAYLOR’S (Bishop Jeremy) 
Holy Living and^ Dying, with 
Prayclrs containing tSe Whole Duty 
of a Christian and the parts of De- 
votion fitted to all Occasions and 
furnished f^r all Necess^ies. 

TEN BBINK.-^See Brink. 

TERENCE and PHiEDRUS. 
Literally translated byH. T. Riley, 
^A. To wjiichis added, Smart’s 
MetricalVersionofPh.'Edrus. 

THfiOCKITxjl. BION. MOS- 
OHtrS, and T ?BTiBUS. Liter- 

ally translated Jw the Rev. J. 
Banks, To which are ap- 


pended the Metrical Versions of 
Chapman $s. 

THEODORET and EVAGRIUS 
Histories of the Church from a.d. 
332 ®to A.D. 427 ; and from A.D. 
431 to A«0. 5^. Translated from 
the Greek. $s. 

THIERRY’S History of the 
Conquest of England by the 
Normans; its Causes, and its 
Consequences in England, Scot- 
land, Ireland, and the Continent. 
Tr^slated by William Hazlitt. 
2 vols. p, 6 d, each. 

THUCYDIDES. The Pelopon- 
nesian War. Literally translatSi 
by the Rev. H. Dale. 2 vols. 
3r. 6 d. each. 

An Analysis and Summary 

of. With Chronological Table Ox 
Events, cfec. By J. T. Wheeler. 
5 ^- 

THUDIOHUM (J. L. W.) A Trea- 
tise on Wines: their Oigin, 
Nature, and Varieties. With Prac- 
tical Directions for Viticulture and 
Vinification. By J, L. W. Thudi- 
chifm, M.D., F.R.C.P. (Lon^.). 
Illustrated. 

URE’S (Dr. A.) OotSan I^nufac- 
ture of Great Britain, systemati- 
cally investigated. ^Revised Edij^. 
by P. r.. Simmfonds. With 150 
original Iliustrafions. 2 vols. 51. 

■ ^0RCh. 

^ Philosophy of Manufactures, 

Revised Edition, by P. L, Simti 
monds. With numerous Figures. 
Double volume. *7.?. 6 d. 

VASARI’S Lives of the most 
Eminent Painteri^ Sculptors, 
and ^cbitects. translated^by 
Mrs. j. Foster, with'’ a Commenr 
lary by J. P. Richter, Ph.D. ^ 

s vols. 3J. 6 d. each. ^ 

VIRGIL. A Literal Prose Trans- 
latiuii by A. Hamilton 'Bryce, 
LLD., F.R.S.E. W 4 h Portrait. 

is. 6 d. ^ ^ 



Contained in Bohn^s Libraries- 
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VOLTAIRE’S Tales. Translated 
by R. B. Boswell. Vol, I., con- 
taining Bebouc, Memnon, Can- 
dide, L’lng^iu, and other Tales. 
3-f- « 

WALTON’S Oomplelil An^esf, 

or the Contemplative Man’s Re- 
creation, by Izaak Walton andi 
Charles Cotton. Edited by Ed- 
ward Jesse. To which is added 
an account of Fishing Stations, 
Tackle, &c., by Henry G. Bohn. 
With Portrait and 203 Engrairings 
on Wood and 26 Engravings on 
Steel. 5^. 


WBCB ATLEY’S A Rational lUus- 
tration of the Book of Comifion 

Prayer, i^s. 

■ ^ 

WHEELER’S Koted Names />f 
Eiction, Dictionary of. Includ- 
ing also Familiar Pseudonyms, 
Surnames bestowed on Eminent 
Men, and Analogous Popular Ap- 
. pellations otten referred to in 
Literature and Coftf ersation. By 
Wheeler, M.A. 5.;. 

WIESELER’S Chronological 
Synopsis of the Four Gospels. 
Translated by the Rev. Canon 
Venables. '^s.6d. 


- 5 -- Lives of Donne, Hooker, &o. 
New Edition revised by A. H. 
BuUen, with a Memoir of Izaak 
Walton by Wm. Dowling. With 
numerous Illustrations. 5^. 

WELLINGTON, Life of. By ‘An 
Old Soldier.’ From the materials 
of Maxwell. With Index and 18 
Ste^ Engravings. 5^. 

Victories of. See Maxwell. 

WERNER’S Templars'* in 
Cyprus. Translated by E. A. M. 
Lewis. 3J. 

WESTROPP (H. M:.)*A Hand- 
jpook of Archaeology, Egyptian, 
Greek, Etrusca!|jL, Roman. By 
H. M. Westropp. and Edition, 
revised. With very numerous 
' Illustrations. 5.?. 

■^^HITE’S Natural History of 
Selhome, with» Observations on 
various Parts of Nature, and the 
Naturalists’ Calendar. With Notes 
by Sir Willi^ Jardine- Edited 
by^dward Jesse. V^th 4<f Por- 
traits and coloured Plates. $s. 


WILLIAM of MALMESBURY’S 
Chronicle of the Kings of Eng- 
land. from the •Earliest Period 
to the Reign of King Stephen, 
Translated by the Rev. T. Sharpe.* 
Edited by J. A. Giles, D.C.L. 5.?. 


XENOPHON’S Works. Trans- 
lated by the Rev. J. S. Watson, 
M.A., and the Rev. H. Dale. In 
3 vols. 55- each. 

YOUNG (Arthur). Travel# in 
Prance during the years 1787 , 
1788 . and 1789 . Edited by 
M. Betham Edwards. 3 j. 6d. * 

Tour in Ireland, with 

General Ob.servations on the state 
of the country during the years 
1776 - 79. ♦Edited by A» W. 
Hutton. With Complete Biblio- 

^ graphy by J. P. Anderson, and 
Map. 2 ^5»ls. 31 6^4 each 

YULE-TIDE STORIES. A Col- 
lection of ScUndinavism and North - 
German Popular Tale^^ and*' Tra- 
ditions, from the Swedish, Danish, 
and G^man. Edited BrThorfT^^^ 
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NEW AND FORTHCOMING VOLUMES OF 

' m-' ■ ■ , ' ■ ■■ 

BOHNS LIBRARIES. 

■ ' ■ ■ • 


THE PROSE WORKS OF J6NATHAN SWIFT. Edited by' 
TempIe^Scott. With an Introduction by the Right Hon. W. E. H. 
Lecky, M.P. In ii volumes, 3^. 6^. each. 

Vol. I. — ‘ A Tale of a Tub,’ ^ The Battle of the Books,’ and other 
early works. Edited by Temple Scott. With Introduction by the 
Right Hon, W. E. H, Lecky, M.P. Portrait and Facsimiles. 

Vol. II.-— ‘The Journal to Stella.’ Edited by F. Ryland, M«^A. 
With a Facsimile Letter and two Portraits of Stella. 

^ and IV.-— Writings on Religion and the Church. 

Edited by Temple Scott. With portraits and facsimiles of title pages. 

^ol. V. —Historical and Political Tracts (English). Edited by 
Temple Scott. With Portrait and Facsimiles. 

Vol. VIII —Gulliver’s Travels Edited by G. R, Dennis. With 
the original Maps and Illustrations. » 

PRESCOTT’S CONQUEST OF MEXICO. Copyright edition, 
^ with the author’s latest corrections .ip.nd additions, and the notes of 
John Foster Kirk. With an introduction by George Parker WiiRhip. 
^ 3 vols. ^ \In the Press. 

GRAY’S LETTERS. Edited by Duncan C. Tovey,^M.A., Editor ol 
‘ Gray and his Friends,’ &c., late Clark Lecturercat*^ Trinity College, 
Cambridge. Vol. I. 3^. 6(/. ^ [ VoL II . in the Press. 

CICERO’S LETTERS. The ^ole extant Correspondence. Traris- 
late(L,by Evelyn^. Shuckburgh, M.A. In 4 vols. 5^-. each. 

CARLYLp’S SARTOR RESARTUS. With 75 Illustrations. By 
^Edrr^ind J. Sullivan, ^s. ^ 

*T^A^lPTpN COURTT A SHORT HfeTOl?Y OF THE M/TnOR 

AND PALACE. By Ernest Law, B.A. Illustrated. 5^. ^ 

GASPARy^ HISTORY OF EARLY ITALIAN LITERATURE 

P TO THE DEATH OF DANTE, Translated, with supple- 
mentary bU)liographical notes, by Herman Oelsger, Ph.D. 

Vol. t: 3s: 6^. ^ 



BELUS HANDBOOKS 

OF ^ 

THE GREAT' MASTERS 

IN PAINTING AND SCULPTURE. , 

Edited by G. C. WILLIAMSON, Litt.D. , 

Post 8vo. Wjtli 40 Tlliistrations an< Photogravure Froi^tispiece. 5^. net each. 

■ ' ' ^ 

The foUoiving Volumes h^ve been issued : 

BERNADINO LUINI. By George C. Williamson, Litt.D. 2nd Edition. 
VELASQUEZ. By R. A. M? Stevenson, 2nd Edition. 

ANDREA DEL SARTO. By H. Guinness. 

LjP’CA SIGNORELLI. By Maud Cruttwell. 

RAPHAEL. By H. Strachey, 

CARLO CRIVELLI. By G, McNeil Rushforth, M.A. 
CORREGGIO. By Selwyn Brinton, M.A. • 

DONATELLO. By Hope Rea. 

PERUGINO. By G. C. Williamson, Litt.D. ^ 

SODOMA. By the CoNTESSA Lorenzo Priuli-Bon. 

LUCA DELLA ROBBIA. By the Marchesa Buklamacchi. 
GIORGIONE. By Herbert Cook, M.A. 

MEMLINC. By W. H. James Weale. 

PINTORICCHIO. By Evelyn March Phillipps. 

PIERO DELLA FRANCESCA. By W. G. Waters, M.A. 

^ In preparatio7t. 

EL GR^iCO, By Mai^uel B. Cossio, Litt. D. , Ph.D. , Director of the M t see 

Pedagogique, Madrid. 

fTR.ANCIA. !5y jSEORGE C. Williamson, Litt.D., Editor of the Series. 
MANTEGNA. By Maud Cl UTT well. 

BRUNELLESCHI. By Leader Scott. 

REMBRANDT.- By Malcolm Bell. 
fJIOTTO. By F. Mason Perkins. 

WILKIE. By Lord Ronald Sutherland-Govv^r, M.A., F.S.A. 
MICHAEL ANGELO. By Charles Holroyd^. Keeper; of the National 

Gallery of British Art. 

GERARD D|DU. By Dr. W. Martin, Sub-director of t’he Royal 1 ‘rint 

V,..;'. The, ^Hague. ♦ , ^ ^ 

PURER, Hans W. Singer, M.A, Ph.D, Assistant-^ Director oT^ihe 
Royal Print Room, Dresden. 

'MNTORETTO. By J. B. Stoughton Holborn, M.A. 

THE BROTHERS BELLINI. By S Arthur Stroi?!:, M.A., LTIjrarian 

to tfte House of Lords. -> a 


Others to follow. 
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THE 

CHISWICK Shakespeare. 

^ Illustrated by B¥AM SNA HI 

^ With Introductions and Glossaries by J€>HN DENNIS. 


This Edition of the Works of ShakeS^Deare is being issued, in single 
plays, each conti^ing six full* page Illustrations by Mr. By am Shaw, 
as well as head and tailpieces volumes are printed at the Chiswick 

Press, price 1.9. 6 d. net per volume, handsomely bound in linen, with gilt 
decoration ; or in limp leather, 2s. net. A felt copies, to be sold only in 
sets, printed on Japanese vellum, price 5 r. net. 

New ready. 

H AMLET. OTH ELLO. 

THE MERCHANT OF VENICE. MACBETH. 

ROMEO AND JTJLIET. AS YOU LIKE IT. 

•THE WINTER’S TALE. TPIE TEMPEST, 

if MIDSI» 1 MER-N£GHT’S DREAM. KING LEAR. 

MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING. TWELFTH NIGHT. 

ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA. TULIUS CAESAR. 

TWO GENTLEMEN OF VERONA. CORIOLANUS. » 

KING HENRY IV. Part I. KING JOHN, 

KING HENRY IV. Part II. KING RICHARD II. 

CYM'BELINE. * KING HENRY V. 

THE MERRY WIVES OF WINDSOR. 

Further Volumes at Monthly Intervals, * . 


‘ A fascinating little edition.’ — Notes and Queries. * 

* A cheajk, very comely, anfd altogether de.sirable — Westminster Gazette. 

‘ But a few years ago .such volumes would have been deemed worthy to be considered 
editions de luxe. ^ To-day, the low price at which they are offered to tihe public alone 
prevents them being .so regarded.’ — SUtdio. ^ ^ 

‘ Handy in shftpe and size,^%onderfu}]y cheap, beautifully printed from the Cam- 
bridge text, and illu^-trated quaintly yet admirably by Mr. Bj'am Shaw, we have nothing 
but praise for u. No «ne wljp wants a good and convenient Shakes'peare— without 
excursuses, discursu^'fes. or even too many note.s — can do bettex-, in our opinion than 

subscribe to#his isj^ie ; which is saying a good deal in these days of cheap reprints.' 

Vanity Fair. 

‘ .^lt#getner^ it is a pretty and dt^lrable little edition, ^d its^moderate iirice should#* 
mak.- It accessible tjj, all classes of readers.’ — Scotsman. 

‘What we like about these elegant booklets is the attention that has been paid to the ^ 
paper, as well as to the print and decoration ; such .stout laid paper will last for ages 
On this Recount alonc;^irhe ‘Chiswick’ should easily be first among pocket Shake- 
speares ’ — Pali Mall Gazette. 

* No nt>re delightful edition of Shakespeare has ever come under our notice The 
price {is 6d. net) bring.s sumptuous Shakespeare within reach of all. . . . With each 
*iiew volume our adix^iratitj^ of this dainty edition dte^^^n&,^—Ifidependent^ 
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New Editiona, foap. 8vo. 3*. 6(1. each net. • 

THE ALDINE ’edition 


BRn>isH po E T s; 

‘This excellent edition of the Englis^i classics, with their complete texts and 
scholarly introdudfcions, are something very different from the cheap volumes of 
extracts which are jiist now so much too common.* — St. Jameses GazetllfT 
* An excellent series. Small, handy, and comple|p.*-— Satiirdo-y Review. 


• 

Akenside. Edited by Bev. A. Dyce. 
Beattie. Edited by Bev. A. Dyce. 
*Blake. Edited by W. M. Bossetti. 
*Btxrns. Edited by G. A. Aitken. 
S vols. 

Butler. Edited by B. B. Johnson. 
3 vols. 

Oampfoeil. Edited by His Son- 
in-law, the Rev. A. W. Hill. With 
Memoir by W. Ailingham. 

Ghatterton. Edited by the Bev. 

W. W9> Skeat, M.A. 2 vol=!. 
Chaucer. Edited by Dr. B. Morris, 
with Memoir by Sir H. Nicolas. 6 vols. 
ChurohilL Edited by Jas. Hann^^y . 

2 vo^. 

*Coleridge. Edited by T, Ashe, 
B,A. 2 vols. • 

Collins. * Edited by W. Moy 

Thomas. 

Cotfper. Edited by John Bruoe, 
ES.A 3 vols. ^ 

Dryden. Edited by the Bev. B« 
Hooper, M.A. 5 vols 
Falconer. Edited by the Bev, J, 
Imtford. 

Goldsmith. Bevi«ed Edition by 
Axisfcin Dobson. With Portrait. 
“^Gray. Edited by J. Bradshaw, 
BL.D. A 

Herbett. Edit^ by the Bev Jm B, 

Q-^osai t. 

^Herrick. 

Saiwtsbury. 

^■Keats. 

Houghton* 

These 


Klrke White. Edited, with a 
Memoir, by Sir H, Nicolas. 

Milton. Edited by Dr. Bradshaw. 

2 vols. 

Parnell. Edited by G. A. Aitken. 
Pope. Edited by G. B. Dennis. 

With Memoir by John Dennis, 3 vols. 
Prior. Edited by B. B. Johnson. 

2 vols. • 

Ralegh and Wotton. With Se- 
lections from the Writings of other 
COURTLY POETS from 1540 to 1650. 
Edited by Ten. Archdeacon Hannah, 
D.O.L. 

Rogers. Edited by Edward Beil, 
M.A. • 

Scott. Edited by John Dennis. 

5 vols. 

Shakespeare’s Poems. Edited by^ 
Rev. A. Dyce. 

Shelley. Edited by H. Buxton 
Porman. 5 vols. 

Spenser. Edited by J. Payne Col- 
lier. 5 vols. ♦ 

Surrey. Edited by J. Yeowell. 
Swift. Edited by the Bev. J. 
Mitford. 3 vo?!*. 

Thomson. Edited by the Bev. D. 

C. Tovey, 2 vok. ® 

Vaughan. Sacred Po#pns snd 
Pious Ejaculations. Edited by the 
Rev. H. te. 

Wordsworth Edited ''by Prof. 
Bowden. 7 vols, 

Wyatt. Edited by J^ Yeo^eli ^ 

Young 2 vols. Edited by the , 
Rev. J. Mitford. 


Edited by George 
2 vols. 

Edited by the late Lord 

R 

volutcesmay also be had bound in Irish linen, with desigi^iu gold on side 
ana badi by Hleeson White, and gilt top, 38. 6d, each net. '** 



'THE *ALL -ENGLAND SERIES. 

* HANDBOOKS fcp ATHLETIC GAMES. 

Th© only Series- issued at a moderate price, by Writers who are in 
the first rank In their respective departments. 

The best instruction on games and sports by thb best authorities, at the lowest 
•pmaeB,* —Oxford Magazine. • 

Small 8vo. cloth. Illustrated. Price Is. each, 


Cricket. By the Hon. and Bev. 
S. Lyttelton. • 

Croquet. By^ieut.-Ool. the Hon. 

H. C. Needham? 

Lawn Tennis. By H. W.^W. 
WiLBEEPOECE. With a Chapter for 
Ladies, by Mrs. Hillyaed. 

Tennis and Rackets and Fives. 
By Julian Maeshall, Major J. Spens, 
and Rev. J. A. Aenan Tait. 

Golf. By H. S. C. Evebaed. 

Double vol. 2s. 

Rowing and Sculling. By W. B. 

WOODGATE. • 

Sailing. By E . F. Knight, dbl.vol. 2s. 
Gwimm^g. By Maetin and J. 
Racstee Oobbett. 

Camping out. By A. A. Macpon- 

ELL. Double vol. 2s. 

Canoeing. By Dr, J. D. HAWABn. 

Double vol. 2s. 

Mountaineering. By Dr. Olatjpe 
Wilson. Double vol. 2s. 
Athletics. By H. H. Gbifein. 
Riding. By W. A. Kebb, T.C. 
^ Double vol. 2s, 

Ladles’ Riding. By W.A.Kbbb,^.C. 
Boxing, By R. G. Ahlanson- Winn, 
With Prefatory Note by Bat HuHins. 
Fencing. By H. A. Colmoee Bunn. 


Cycling. By H. H. Griffin, L.A.C. , 
• N.C.U., O.T.C. With a Chapter for 
Ladies, by Miss Agnes •Wood. 
Wrestling. By Walteb Akm- 
STRONG (‘Cross-buttocker*). 
Broadsword and Singlestick. 
By K G. Allanson.Winn and 0. Phil- 

LIPra-WOLLEY, 

Gymnastics. By A. F. Jenkin. 
Double vol. 2s. 

Gymnastic Competition and Dij,- 
play Exercises. Compiled by 
P. Geap. 

Indian Clubs. By G. T. B. Gob- 

BETT and A. P. Jenkin. 

Dumb-bells. By F. Graf. 
Football — Rugby Game, By 
Haeey Vassall. 

Football — Association Game. By 
C, W. Alcock. Revised Edition. 
Hockey. By F. S. Cbeswbll. 
New Edition. 

Skating. By Douglas Adams. 
With a Chapter for Ladies, by Miss L. 
Chatham, and a Chapter on Speed 
Skating, by a Fen Skater. Djbl. vol. 2s. 
BasebaD. By Newton Crane.* 
Rounders, Fieldfeall, Bowls, 
Quoits, Curling, Skittles, &g. 
By J. M. w ALKEE and C. C. Mott. 
Dancing. By Bowabd Scot*. 
Double vol. 2s. 


THE 01.0^ SERIES OP CABd”^I>" TABEE SAMES. 

‘ No well-regulated club or country house should be without this useful series of books. 

Small 8vo. cloth, Illusjpp^ted. Price Is. each.* Globe. 

- - Dominoes and Solitaire. # 

By VBeekeley." 


Whist. By Dr. Wm. ^le, F.R.S, 
Solo Whist. Robert F. Green. 

By Majof-Gen. A. W. 


Billiards. 

DEA'fhoN, if.'R.A.S. With a Preface 
byW. J. Peall. 

^Ifess. Sj Robert F. GrcSn. 

The Two-Move Chess Problem. 
By B. G. JiAWS. 

Choss Openingl. By I. Gunsbbeg. 
Draughts and Backgammon 

Hy ‘ BeeEELBY.* 

Reversi anci GorBang. 

By ‘ Berkeley.* 


B^zique and Gribbage. 

.By ‘ Bekkeley.* 

Ecart6 and Euchre, 

By * Berkeley.* f 

Pique#' andf RubicorL Piquet • 

By ‘ Berkeley.* 

Skat. By Louis Diehl. * * 

*** A Skat Scoring-book. Is. ^ 
Round Games, including Poker, 
Napoleon. Loo, Vingt-et-un. ^c. 1 v 

Baxter- Weat. 

Parlour and Play|froufad Games. 

Mrs. Laurence Gombje. 





BEIX’S CATHEDRAL- SERIES. 

. . . <(»l ♦ 

Profusely Illustrated^ dotJi^ crcp^n %vo. is, 6d. net each. 

ENGLISH CATHEDRALS. An Itinerary and Description. Compiled 
by James G. Gilchrist, A. M., M.D. Revised ’Vnd edited with an 
Introduction on CatKedral Architecture by the Rev. T- Pe^ikin^ 
M.A., F.R.A.S. r. ' ■ 

BRISTOL. By H. J. L. J. MASsi, M.A, 

CANTERBURY. By Hartley Withers. 3rd Edition, revised. 

CARLISLE.- By C. King Eley. ' 

CHESTER. ' By Charles Hiatt, and Edition, revised. 

DURHAM. By J. E. Bygate, A.R.G.A. 2nd Edition, revised. 

ELY. By Rev. W. D. SwEETiNG, M.A. 

EXETER, By Percy Addleshaw, B.A. and Edition, revised, 

GLOUCESTER. By H. J. K J. Mass 6, M.A. and Edition. 

HEREFORD. By A. Hugh Fisher, A.R.E. and Edition, revised. 
LICHFIELD. By A. B. Clifton, and Edition. 

LINCOLN. By A. F. Kendrick, B,A, and Edition, revised, 

Norwich. By C. H. B. Quennell. and Edition. 

OXFORD. By Rev. Percy Dearmer, M.A. and Edition, revised. 
PETERBOROUGH. By Rev. W. D. Sweeting, and Edition, revised. 

RIPON, By Cecil Hallett, B.A. 

ROCHESTER. By G. H, Palmer, B.A. and Edition, revised. 

ST. DAVID’S. By Philip Robson, A.R.I.B.A, 

ST. PAUL'S. By Rev. Arthur Dimock, M.A. and Edition, revised. 


SALISBURY. By Gleeson White, and Edition, revised. 

SOUTHWELL, By Rev. Arthur Dimock, M.A. and Edition, revised. 
Wl^LS. . By Rev. Percy Dearmer, M.A. and Edition. 

WINCHESTER. By P. W. Sergeant, and Edition, revised. 

WORCESTER. By E. F. Strange. 

YORK. By A. Glutton- Brock, M.A. and Edition. 

Preparing, 

^.ALBANS By Rev. W. D. Sweeting. .GLASGOW. By P. Macgregor Chal 
CHICHEST®;R. By H. C. Corlettb, F.S.A.(Scot.). 

A.RS.I.B.A. LLANDAFF. By Herbert Prior. 

ST. ASAPH and BANGOR. By P. B. MANCHESTER. By Rev. T. Perkins, 
^ iRONSjfDE ^AX. M.A. 

Uw^onn mUk above Series, Now ready, is. 6d, '>ui each, 

ST. MARTIN’S CHURCH, CANTERBURY. By tPs Rev. Canon ^outledgiI 
M.A., F.S.A. ^ 

BEVERLEY MINSTER. By Charjl^ Hiatt. 

WIMBORNE MINSTER and CHRISTCHURCH^ PRIORY, ^ By the Rev, T. 
Perkins, M.A. 

TEWKESBURY^ ABBEY AND DEERHURST PRIORY. Bi^H. J. L. J. Mass 6, M.A. 
BATH ABBEY, MALMESBURY ABBEY, and BRAI?FORD.ON-AVON CHURCH. 
By Rev. T. Perkins, M.A. 

\TOSTMINS*ER ABBEY. By C baklhs Hwtt, IPretariag' ' 

' BELL’S HANDBOOKS TO CONTINENTAL "CHURCHfes. 

• Profusely Illustrated, Crown 8w, cloth,, 2 .s. pd, neA each, 

CHARTRES : The Cathedral and Other Churches. By H. J. L. MassA M.i 
ROUEN : The Cathedral and Other Churches. By the Rev. T. Perkins, M.A.** 

AMIENS.|l By the Rev. T. Perkins, M.A. i' 

PARIS (NOTBIS-DAME). By Charges Hiatt. 
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WEBSTER’S 
INtERNATI-QNAL 
DICTICK^ARY . 

OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 

2118 Pages. 3500 Ilfustrations. 

PRICES:,; 

1 - Cloth, i/. I is. 6 d.; half calf, 2/. 2s.; half russia, 2/. 55.; full calf, 
*2-^- Sj.; full russia, 2/. 12^.; half morocco, with Patent Marginal Index, 
2LSs. ; full^calf, with Marginal Index, 2/. I2j. Also bound in 2 vols., 
. cloth, l/. 14s. ; half calf, 2/. 12s. ; half russia, 2/. i8j. ; full calf, 3/. ^s. ; 
full russia, 3/. 1 5^ . , • ^ 

The Appendices comprise a Pronouncing Gazetteer of the World, 
Vocabularies of Scripture, Greek, Latin, and English Proper Names, 

. a Dictionary of the Noted Names of Fictbn, a Brief History of the 
English Language, a Dictionary of Foreign Quotations, Words, PnraseS^ 
Pro^ierbs, &c., a Biographical Dictionary with 10,000 names^ &c., See. 


‘We believe that, all things considered, this will be fouxd to be* the best** 
existing English dictionary in one volume. VJJe do not know of any work 
similar m size and price which can approach it in completeness of a vocabu- 
lary, variety of information, and general usefulness,’ — Guardian. 

^ 

, ‘We recorannend the ^ew Webster to every man of business, every 
father of a family, every teacher, and almost every student-:;rto everybody, 
in fact, who is likely^to bet>osed at an unfamiliar or half-understood word or 
phrase.’-^/. James's Gazette. 

* ^Prospectuses^ withSpecimen Pages A fplication}. m 

TliE ONLY* AUTHORISED AND COMPLETE EDITION. 

. ' ^9\ 'V — . m . . . . , , 

LONDON: GEORGE BELL SONS, YORK STREET^ 

;■ „ COVENT GARDEN. 

$P,ooo. — S. & S. 6.0X, 



